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Preface 


John Barker writes 


‘VE ALREADY WRITTEN once about the distant past, a review of a characteristi- 

cally sloppy andromanticised book from AK Press—-purveyors of anarchist 

chic---about the Angry Brigade and have no desire to look at my younger 
self again, trapped as it is in yellowed news clippings (see postscripts). 

The present is far more interesting, and I do feel a sense of continu- 
ity with a tougher and more imaginative generation of the “anti-capitalist 
movement.” The recent action at BP’s Annual General Meeting in which 
bogus company reports were produced and had shareholders both believ- 
ing and celebrating what it said, that Mid-East wars were, happily, making 
greater profits for the company, was a case in point. A more sophisticated 
version of what we did years ago in 1970 at an auction of publicly owned 
property in a fashionable location by Kensington and Chelsea Council. A 
few of us dressed in suits bid the properties up to even crazier prices than is 
usually the norm and saw the rage of the serious dealers when they tumbled 
it. A gesture of course; the auction was abandoned and then re-held a month 
later under tight security, but gestures have their own worth if they are part 
of a wider movement or articulate a more general feeling of injustice. 

On the morning of 11th September 2001, and on into the after- 
noon, I was at a peaceful, witty protest, with good music and exotic cos- 
tumes against the world’s arms dealers who were then having an Arms Fair 
replete with very glossy tank and bomber pornography at the Excel Centre 
in colonised East London. The local residents of Canning Town, them- 
selves mugged off for as long as I can remember when it came to housing 
and facilities, were in full support. The inhuman spectacular that was to 
hit New York that day made our protest irrelevant, dangerously naive and 
so on in the eyes of the media. The mostly young people there, however, 
are getting tough and wised-up while keeping their imagination. They are 
well aware of the parasitic nature of those Bolshevik groups whose real 
interest is in their own replication; the routine misrepresentation of protest 
by high-earning media folk; and the accusation of trendiness from sour old 
leftists. Since then they've been confronted with tear gas, helicopters and 
bullets in Genoa; knee-jerk condemnation from the Christian Bolsheviks 
of New Labour; and illegal raids and hooliganism directed against them. 


On that day they achieved what I thought I was doing all those 
years ago, that is they made some arms dealers uncomfortable in person. 
Escorted by masses of police from arms fair to hotel, those dealers hated 
it, being told in person just what immoral scumbags they are. The great 
thing is that the protesters, and me too, had the nous to do it without the 
melodrama of dynamite. 


Stuart Christie writes 


r= GOING T00 deeply into a philosophical discussion of ends and 


means, it is common sense that one’s actions should match one’s 

aims. And such was the case with the Angry Brigade. In spite 
of the rhetoric and theatricality of the Angry Brigade communiqués, its 
aims did not include the conquest of power, or of triggering revolution in 
Britain. The bombs were not intended to lull or injure—nor did they. 

In my view, the Angry Brigade’s attacks on symbolic targets were 
gestures intended to up the ante, to punctuate the social and political unrest 
that characterised Britain and the industrialised democracies at the time. 
As Bob Dylan sang, ‘Revolution’s in the air” The Angry Brigade also had to 
do with underscoring accountability for public and private actions; te make 
the political and business worlds realize that there was a cost to their deci- 
sions, and that every act has consequences far beyond what is predictable. 

Not one of us, including politicians and public officials, can es- 
cape responsibility for the deaths, injuries, grief and terror we contribute 
to—directly or indirectly —by pleading that we acted under orders, or for 
‘reasons of state,’ or for the ‘greater’ or ‘higher’ good.’ Be they anarchists, 
nationalists, Marxists, Muslim fundamentalists, psychopaths with home- 
made devices or air force pilots dropping Massive Ordnance AirBurst 
(MOAB) or cluster bombs in built-up areas, or weapons systems special- 
ists firing off cruise missiles, their superior officers, the Cabinet ministers 
who give the orders and, lastly, the politicians and those of us who accede 
to actions which lead to ‘collateral damage’ among the innocent victims of 
war. We each bear responsibility for our actions, and for those things that 
are done in our name. Fortunately, neither death nor serious injury was a 
consequence of any of the Angry Brigade bombings. 

In January 1971 two bombs exploded outside the home of Robert 
Carr, then Secretary of State for Employment in the government of 
Prime Minister Edward Heath. They constituted the eighteenth of 25 
small-scale, high-profile bombings claimed by a group occasionally call- 
ing itself —among other tongue-in-cheek names such as ‘Butch Cassidy 


and the Sundance Kid’— the Angry Brigade. (I am told they considered 


calling themselves ‘The Red Rankers’ in deference to the ‘rhotic defect’ 
from which the then Home Secretary, ‘Woy’ Jenkins, suffered). Scotland 
Yard, under pressure from the Cabinet Office, launched a far-reaching po- 
lice investigation---and a great deal of harassment and intimidation of the 
extraparliamentary left and hippie lotus-eaters—which ultimately led to 
three young men and two young women receiving heavy jail sentences 
while five others, myself included, were acquitted. Gordon Carr’s book, 
republished here for the first time since 1975, is still the most compre- 
hensive account of the complex police investigation and court case that 
followed. So, thirty years on, what was the relevance of the Angry Brigade? 
Not a lot in the great cosmic scheme of things, but their actions during 
those turbulent times of strikes and street protests had considerable reso- 
nance. The trial of Prescott and Purdie and the ‘Stoke Newington Eight, 
as we were known collectively—particularly the arguments mounted by 
the three defendants who chose to defend themselves from the dock at 
Number One Court at the Old Bailey (Anna Mendelson, John Barker 
and Hilary Creek)—raised important issues relating to the nature of class 
politics and justice in British society: about homelessness, unemployment, 
class-biased legislation, pensioners dying of cold in substandard housing, 
internment in Northern Ireland and even down to the number of people 
injured and dying every week from industrial accidents and malpractice. 

The Old Bailey jury—who could not agree a unanimous verdict— 
was sympathetic (two of the jurors maintained resolutely throughout that 
all eight of us should be acquitted) and made an unprecedented plea to the 
judge for clemency for the four they eventually convicted. One reason for 
this, possibly, was that the Angry Brigade were seen by some as a resistance 
movement; they personified a latter-day David Vs. Goliath, who took on a 
state that was aggressively anti-organised working class,and committed toa 
strategy of institutionalised social conquest. The Angry Brigade could only 
do this outside of any legal or parliamentary framework that was acceptable 
to the Metropolitan Police, the newspaper owners and the Establishment. 
Polite persuasion is permitted in Britain, but only on terms that render it 
ineffective for the broad mass of people, other than once every three and a 
bit years. Most people find ways of rebelling discreetly. Millions of silent, 
anonymous, or unpublicised acts of disobedience or sabotage take place 
throughout the world each day, no doubt. But occasionally there are times 
and places when it feels appropriate, necessary even, to make more high- 
profile gestures in defence of what you believe to be right. 

So what was the Angry Brigade all about? 

Personally, I would liken the role of the Angry Brigade to the 
Chorus in Greek drama. The Chorus played the part of an ideal public 


committed to the interests of the body politic. The Chorus was an es- 
sential part of the drama: they watched events unfold, interfered at critical 
points in the action, sometimes to warn, sometimes to exhort and, occa- 
sionally, to intervene with an appropriate dramatic gesture or action. 

Or maybe the Angry Brigade were like the servants that some 
Roman Emperors employed to whisper in their ears at the height of their 
success: ‘Remember you are mortal and will die-—except the guys and 
gals of the Angry Brigade were on no one’s payroll to check the headi- 
ness of power. 

That was the late 1960s; this is 2009, an apparently different 
world. But history does have a habit of repeating itself; the dynamic of 
struggling for and retaining political, social and industrial power will al- 
ways lead to dissatisfaction, injustice—and revolt. What is relevant here 
is the political and historical context that gave rise to the Angry Brigade 
and other similar ‘New Left’ (not to be confused with ‘New Labour’) 
movements of the period. 

The so-called ‘New Left’ emerged in the mid-1950s in response 
to the widening gulf between the stated morality and actual practice 
of western liberal democracy and had responded with what it saw as a 
harmonious morality and practice of its own. In Britain, in particular, it 
emerged in the 1950s in response to the cold war and the threat from 
the nuclear arms race, decolonisation and Suez, rock ‘n’ roll and teenage 
spending power, and the general bankruptcy of the Old Left (as typified by 
the capitulation of Nye Bevan first to German re-armament and then to 
the UK bomb, and that of the union bureaucracies to planned capitalism), 
the 1956 Hungarian rebellion and the revelations of the X Xth Congress of 
the CPSU. 

The ‘New Left’ developed and grew as an ad hoc confederation 
of committed reformist, radical, autonomous and overlapping movements 
motivated by the global tensions of the cold war, aggressive capitalism, 
a heightened consciousness of racism, nuclear weapons, community ac- 
tion projects, the Vietnam War and latterly the civil rights movement in 
Ireland. In my view, the student movement, which had provided much of 
the New Left’s dynamic, peaked with the events of May 1968 and implod- 
ed into the alternative culture of the ‘underground.’ The bubble just burst. 
From late 1968 onwards the New Left’s cohesion crumbled as many of its 
activists lost their sense of hope, purpose and commitment, particularly 
after the US invasion of Cambodia, the killing of students at Kent State 
University by the US National Guard in May 1970 and the killing of 13 
unarmed demonstrators by the First Brigade of the Parachute Regiment 
following a civil rights demonstration in Derry. 


The New Left, even in its ‘positive phase,’ was never free of au- 
thoritarianism. Perhaps this was due to the fact that it was born primarily 
in the Labour and Communist Parties, and a majority in it never sought 
the decentralisation of politics. Many of its dominant personalities were 
the new generation of competitive and authoritarian leaders from the old 
left: EP Thompson, Gerry Healey, Tony Cliff, Peggy Duff, John Lawrence, 
Mike Kidron... and others came to be influenced by their competitive and 
authoritarian attitudes and strategies. Under the guise of providing ‘lead- 
ership, oligarchies were fostered at the expense of individual initiative and 
all that was new, dynamic and radical in the movement. All careerists re- 
quire a constituency; for those right of centre it is to be found on the far 
right; those on the left of centre acquire theirs on the far left. It did not 
take long before many of the ‘responsible’ student leaders soon joined the 
system: David Triesman, Jack Straw, Kim Howell and Peter Hain to name 
but a few. Divisions were further aggravated by the fragmentation of the 
movement into more exclusive black power, feminist and traditional polit- 
ical organisations. There was also the rise and rise of the hippie movement, 
so ably pioneered by the likes of Richard Neville, not to mention Timothy 
Leary and the drug dealers. 

The black movement, for example, had by now deteriorated from 
being an instrument of black radical activism through groups such as 
CORE and the SNCC into institutionalised power elites, as later hap- 
pened with the Black Panthers, who started off as one of the most promis- 
ing and in many ways libertarian groups that emerged in the USA during 
the 1960s. They were pioneers in community self-organisation—feeding 
programmes and educational work—as well as defence, but were gradually 
turned inside out by a vicious and sustained campaign of US government 
repression and infiltration under the FBI’s COINTELPRO (Counter- 
Intelligence Programme) with most of their best members dead or, like 
Bobby Seale, in prison. 

The women’s movement, which had grown out of the constitu- 
ent groups of the New Left, also went down the same road as the male- 
dominated organisations. From developing important theories about the 
nature of the power relationship between men and women, and develop- 
ing a participatory, non-competitive and anti-authoritarian practice, the 
women’s moverent underwent a hierarchical transformation. Dominant 
and middle-class women inside the movement developed oppressor roles 
and opted for improved positions in society, abandoning the ideal of total 
social change, while more reticent and working-class women gravitated to 
deferential roles. The dynamic of the movement shifted away from con- 
sclousness-raising to a more competitive agitprop function. The women’s 


movement had a tremendous effect in terms of the ideas it launched in 
relation to understanding sexism and authority, but organisationally it too 
became a means for the advancement of the few rather than the liberation 
of the many and was thus sucked into the black hole of power politics. 

By the end of the 1960s the New Left effectively collapsed because 
the sense of hope had gone. The high expectations and positive social, po- 
litical, educational and economic environment that had nourished young 
people over the previous fifteen years or so had turned hostile. Fear of the 
increasingly mobilised and highly educated left provoked an authoritarian 
right-wing backlash throughout the Western industrialised democracies. 
At the same time as this elite clampdown was taking effect through the 
courts and academic institutions, the organisational dynamic and competi- 
tive hierarchical attitudes of the old left were re-asserting themselves; ho- 
rizons narrowed and options came to be judged on grounds of expediency 
rather than fiindamental principles. It was authoritarianism both from 
without and from within: oppression and subversion—the old enemies of 
every movement for social advance; and, indeed, individual advance as well, 
except in the case of the individual subversion is replaced by servility. 

By mid-1968—and for the first time since the Curragh Mutiny 
of 1914 (which was only averted by the outbreak of WWI and the subse- 
quent destruction of the officer class)—there was open talk in Britain ofa 
military coup d’état. The officer class of the British army was thought to be 
waiting in the wings. The Ministry of Defence lobbied strongly through 
Cabinet Office and joint police working parties to increase the role of 
the military in providing aid to the civil power to contain the growing 
sense of disorder---at least in terms of intelligence gathering, harassment 
and intimidation. Senior army officers such as counter-insurgency expert 
Frank Kitson argued that the increased industrial militancy, protest activi- 
ties such as those of the Spies for Peace, the Committee of 100 and the 
demonstrations called by the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign (particularly 
those of 17 March and 27 October 1968) were not just ‘subversive’ or pub- 
lic order threats, but were in fact the opening skirmishes in a revolutionary 
war which threatened the security of the state, and were preparing the way 
for open insurgency. 

To deal with this perceived escalating threat from the radical left, 
advisers such as Kitson were brought in by the Cabinet Office to advise on 
psychological operations (psy-ops) such as disinformation, ‘spin’ and black 
propaganda, which included re-defining and criminalising as ‘terrorist’ the 
direct action tactics and prominent spokespeople of the New Left. If killing 
dissidents (Benno Ohnesorg in 1967 through to four Kent State students 
in May 1970, and the thirteen civil rights marchers in Derry in January 


1972) was what it took to restore state authority and halt the drift towards 
ungovernability, then so be it. Fear was instilled by showing potential dis- 
senters that to take on the state was not only career-damaging, but also 
physically dangerous and life-threatening. 

The resultant polarisation lead ultimately to the ‘burn out’ and the 
‘Balkanisation’ of what remained of the New Left. Many activists felt they 
had given everything they could and there was nothing further they had to 
offer without endangering their livelihoods, their freedom and their lives. 

The crisis of liberal democracy with the phenomenon of the col- 
lapse of governmental credibility was common to all Western ruling elites 
at the time. Aware of a real threat to their ability to govern, governments 
of the industrialised nations begin to examine why all the traditional agen- 
cies of ‘political socialisation’ were falling apart. Although people were still 
servile, they were no longer deferential as they were in the time of Walter 
Bagehot, the Victorian political theorist. They no longer accepted unques- 
tioningly whatever the established authorities told them. Clearly, the value 
structure of industrial society had changed and new expectations had revo- 
lutionised political life. One important reason for this was undoubtedly the 
fact that (within the industrialised democracies at least) a new generation 
of university-educated and radicalised graduates committed to participant 
democracy had come on the scene. Cut loose from the ties of obedience and 
traditional values, they were now making political and economic demands 
which neither the state nor capitalism could hope to meet. 

Governments were forced to adapt and change their tactics. This 
was partly at least because the working class were ceasing to vote, while 
the burgeoning middle and managerial classes—not least those produced 
by the university explosion—were only too keen to vote to maintain their 
privileges. The government's way out of the impasse was to withdraw from 
their commitment to plan and spend for full employment, social welfare 
and higher education. The neoconservative governments of the post 1960s 
era broke with the old consensual politics of affluence in favour of a mini- 
malist state that recognised the importance of keeping the proles in their 
place. People (i.e. the managerial and professional classes) were to be ‘liber- 
ated’ from the state so that they could compete for the limited resources of 
late capitalism. In other words, through a reduction in progressive taxation, 
cuts in public services and a free-for-all brought about primarily by anti- 
trade union legislation, create an upward shift in the distribution of wealth. 
The ‘ideal’ state was now to be one strictly limited to protecting property, 
life, economic liberty—and the enforcement of contracts. Also, with indus- 
trial decline, inflation and unemployment, nationalism, racism and fascism 
were all reappearing on the scene to further heighten social tension. 


As state pressure grew in response to the wave of strikes, confron- 
tational demonstrations and civil disobedience, the morale and effective- 
ness of the radical left declined as activists increasingly became burnt-out 
or cynical about the possibilities for change within the system. For them 
the increase in conflict and the sense of fear was dispiriting; there was a 
real feeling the party was over. Others accepted the state and the system 
for what it was and chose ‘pragmatism,’ to work with or within it—some 
for genuine, albeit piecemeal, reform; others notably for self-advancement. 
For others, the conflict was energizing and for them the party was just 
beginning. A tiny minority, such as those in the so-called ‘Angry Brigade,’ 
opted for urban guerrilla tactics hoping that by carrying out dramatic 
headline-catching exemplary actions and Situationist type high jinks they 
would at least be making a statement about the global and domestic vic- 
tims of oppression and keeping the issue before the broad mass of people 
who living cushioned and insulated lives away from the sights and sounds 
of human suffering. 

The predominant mood of the ‘movement’ throughout most of 
the decade until the end of 1968 or mid 1969 had been one of euphoric 
optimism; from the early 1970s it changed imperceptibly to one of fear. 
Confronted by an all-powerful state with its back to the wall and now pre- 
pared to kill openly, if necessary, the movement turned in on itself and lost 
impetus as people moved on either to pursue a career or focus on the more 
libertine and relatively hassle-free apolitical counter-culture of drugs, fash- 
ion and rock ‘n’ roll. 

But this process of disintegration in the face of the State upping 
the ante precipitated, in turn—among the more committed—a shift away 
from attempting to influence the democratic process by means of sym- 
bolic, mass-based non-violent direct actions towards cell-oriented violent 
symbolic gestures and urban guerrilla tactics. While the quieter majority 
carried on as ever, the openly rebellious few formed clandestine pressure 
groups such as the 2 June Movement, Up Against The Wall, Motherfucker, 
Weather Underground, the Red Army Faction (RAF)—and the Angry 
Brigade. These tried to follow through the logic of their commitment by 
abandoning the clearly ineffective strategy of street protests against injus- 
tice and going underground to take up the armed struggle. 

A few of these, like the individuals involved in the so-called Angry 
Brigade (the name was an ironic reference to the ‘Brolly Brigade’ of frus- 
trated middle-class commuters who at the time were attacking rail workers 
with their umbrellas) saw the struggle in terms of the strictly limited goals 
of publicly expressing protest, consciousness-raising or headline-grabbing 
publicity for the widespread sense of frustration and anger. Others, such 


as the RAF and the (in my view NATO intelligence service manipulated) 
Red Brigades saw themselves as serious professionals and armed actions 
as absolute ends in themselves. They were the vanguard, part of a wider 
military or guerrilla strategy in pursuit of political goals or creating an in- 
surrectional focus in the hope of replicating the success of the small band 
of Cuban revolutionaries who overthrew the US-supported government in 
an astonishingly rapid rural guerrilla campaign between 1958 and 1959. 

Illegality is the inevitable consequence of any anti-state activity 
that is perceived as a threat and the negative psychological impact of being 
forced to live by theft, robbery, fraud and deception—coupled with the 
dynamics of state repression, suspicion, popular disinterest or hostility and 
a clandestine lifestyle—all contributed to distancing the people in these 
groups from the aspirations, ideas and those whose interests they sought 
to defend. This was never the case with the Angry Brigade, but it was cer- 
tainly the case among those like the later Red Brigades and the Red Army 
Faction who saw their role as that of the disciplined vanguard, but it was 
less apparent among those activists who came together for a specific action 
and for a particular purpose, and then went back to their ordinary everyday 
lives. Direct actions such as those carried out by the Angry Brigade also 
provided the state with the opportunity and excuse to intimidate the less 
committed majority of dissidents and hassle the hippies into keeping out 
of radical politics and sticking to drugs and counterculture capitalism. 

The radical movements of the 1960s-—of which the Angry 
Brigade was one tiny part—did have their little victories. They succeeded 
in advancing humanity in terms of experience and awareness: they cre- 
ated an effective counter-force to the Vietnam War and eventually helped 
bring that war (which the USA was losing to a Bolshevik-authoritarian 
nationalism and the extraordinary resoluteness and ‘liberatarian’ self-or- 
ganisation of the Vietcong) to a close; they highlighted the weaknesses 
and emphasised the dual standards of Western liberal democracy and the 
current limits of protest—-and they also subjected authoritarianism in all 
its forms, including sexism and racism, to strong scrutiny. 

And the Angry Brigade? In criticism, to engage in remote vio- 
lence without taking full personal responsibility is reminiscent of the state 
itself. The Angry Brigade did not have a monopoly on the sentiments they 
expressed and they did not change the world, but their methods—effective 
or ineffective, rightly or wrongly—did give voice to a social conscience and 
expression to an important libertarian impulse at a time when it felt that 
huge social change was still possible. They also showed that although the 
State will always try to roll back progressive movements, it is possible to 
resist without turning into Bolshevik psychos. 


Introduction 


The Carr bombs 


Employment, had decided to work late. Outside Monkenholt, his 

large Georgian house in Hadley Green, Hertfordshire, it was cold, 
damp, not the sort of weather to tempt anyone out unless there was a 
compelling reason. Inside, Mrs. Carr was in the kitchen finishing eff the 
dinner dishes. Thirteen-year-old Virginia Carr had joined her father for 
coffee in the sitting-room, and before he began work on the papers in his 
Despatch Box they talked over the day’s events. 

January 12, 1971, had been particularly difficult for Mr. Carr. 
As the Minister responsible for piloting the Government’s controversial 
Industrial Relations Bill through the Commons he’d been having a rough 
time, on the floor of the House as well as in the streets outside. Since early 
that morning thousands of trade unionists had been on the march protest- 
ing against the Bill, which they saw as a fundamental threat to their right 
to protect themselves. Throughout the day there'd been lightning strikes, 
picketing, clashes with the police and now late in the evening, at around 
ten o'clock, a new challenge was about to present itself—a challenge which 
was to change the whole concept of political subversion in Britain, and a 
challenge which was to make those responsible for the security of the State 
take measures which have altered the process of justice itself. 

The noise of the explosion brought the Carr family to their feet. 
A second or so of stunned silence, and then Mr. Carr shouted to his wife 
and daughter to get on to the floor. 

“T crawled to the door. Smoke was billowing into the house from 
outside. I got up and went to the phone, but it wasn’t working.” 

Mr. Carr told the family to follow him out of the house and rushed 
to a neighbour's to dial 999. Then he went back to look at the damage. The 
kitchen door was missing, completely blown to pieces. Glass and bits of 
wood were scattered everywhere. 

By now a small crowd had gathered across the road from the 
house, and two police squad cars had arrived. The officers got out and 
went across to talk to Mr. Carr. But before he had had a chance to describe 


HE RIGHT HONOURABLE Robert Carr, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 


what happened there was another bang, this time at the front of the house 
about ten yards away from where they were standing. One of the police- 
men said: 


I saw what | can only describe as a lazy sort of flame three or four 
feet high coming from the ground near the front door. At first I 
thought it was a gas pipe burning. But after 
a few seconds the flame burst into a sheet 


= , which rose up the front of Monkenholt as 
high as the first floor window. 


Everybody ran, and then threw themselves 
to the ground as a second bomb went off 
with a huge explosion which shattered all 
the windows at the front of the house and 
blew in the hall door. As the smoke cleared, 
and the Carr family made arrangements to 
stay the night with friends, calls went out 
to Scotland Yard and to the Home Office 
with the news that one of Her Majesty’s 
ministers had been attacked by bombs. By 
chance, that night most of the senior police 
officers at the Yard were “unobtainable.” 
They had been asked to a special West End 
showing of the film Ten Rillington Place. 
The bombs had exploded in S Division, 
the Metropolitan area, covering Golders 
Green, Barnet and West Hendon. In 
charge of detective investigations there 
was Detective Chief Superintendent Rey 
Habershon, who had taken up duties just 
a week earlier after a two-year secondment 
as Assistant Director of Command courses 
at Bramshill Police College in Hampshire. 
In a sense it was almost as if Habershon 
had been specially trained for the situation 
that lay ahead of him. He had energy, per- 
ere sistence, but above all he had had several 
SS a a a aE ee years with the Fraud Squad. Fraud inqui- 
ries are unique in criminal investigation in that they allow for “evidence of 
similar facts.” Habershon was therefore used to thinking in terms of “asso- 
ciation,” and association is, of course, basic to conspiracy. More than most 


Monkenholt: Robert Carr’s home after the 


policemen Habershon was trained to look for connections between people 
and events that were not immediately obvious. But that night as he poked 
about in the wreckage of Carr’s home he could scarcely have expected that 
within a week of joining a division noted almost exclusively for the atten- 
tion burglars give to the large tracts of rich housing within its boundaries, 
he would be using those qualities 
at the centre of one of the most 
complex, bitter and controversial 
inquiries in police history. 

From the _ beginning 
Habershon’s sense of outrage at the 
offence was intense. 

“It was certainly pretty 
evident,” he said, “that those who 
were responsible either intended to 
kill the Carrs, or had such a reckless 
disregard for them that it amounted 
to the same thing. I regarded this as 
attempted murder, and things were 
set in motion on that basis.” 


: . Why me?: The Rt Hon Robert Carr MP, Secretary of State 
At Barnet police station for Employment. 


just after midnight Habershon, 
Divisional Commander Dace and 
an explosives expert, Major Victor 
Henderson, met for a preliminary 
conference. Major Henderson 
gave a first opinion on what type 
of bomb might have caused the 
explosions and decisions were 
made on staffing an incident room 
at Barnet, which would be the 
headquarters of the hunt for those 
responsible for the attack. 


Habershon himself was 
quick to appreciate that this was no _ 
ordinary cae The political teu Outraged of Barnet: Detective Chief Superintendent Roy 
vation was obvious, and before he yabershon. 
went to bed:that might he had ale 
ready resolved to dig out every scrap of information about everyone who 


had been involved in any sort of political violence in Britain over the previ- 
ous five years. 


It was an area of investigation unique for a detective outside the 
Special Branch. Habershon knew neither more nor less than any other 
senior policeman about contemporary British politics. He determined 
to become a specialist. If he was in any doubt about just how important 
his inquiries were to become, 
the following day, on top of 
the headlines of indignant 
rage in the papers, there was 
a statement in the House 
of Commons by the Home 
Secretary himself expressing 
his unreserved condemnation 
of the crime. 

Mr. Callaghan, for the 
Opposition, said, “It is our 
profound hope that those who 
have committed this outrage 
Kill the Bill: Trades union demonstrators protesting against the wyi]] be brought to justice at the 
el ed UL ll ee rr earliest possible moment, and 

that the country will know that there can be no success attendant on anyone 
who attempts to influence opinion in any way by means of this sort.” 

On behalf of the back-bench members, Sir Harry Legge-Bourke, 
put it this way: 


Everyone inside and outside the House who has a devotion to the 
democratic system will be appalled by what has happened, and will 
wish to congratulate my Right Honourable friend the Secretary of 
State for Employment on the extraordinary dignity and calm which 
he has exercised on this occasion. May I express the hope that every 
possible effort will be made by the Home Secretary and the police to 
find out who is responsible for this outrage and to expose them for 
the gross traitors that they are? 


So the Angry Brigade, who claimed responsibility for the bomb 
through communiqués to the press the next day, had finally reached the na- 
tion’s consciousness. For the first time, people in Britain were being forced 
into taking the idea of armed revolutionary violence seriously. They had 
experienced something of the kind before, of course, from the JRA and 
members of other extremist groups. But while they used the bomb and the 
gun to achieve specific and highly circumscribed objectives—Home Rule, 
independence, self-government—those who had attacked Robert Carr's 
home felt themselves part of a total revolutionary process. They wanted 
finally to change the nature and structure of society itself: 


Chapter One 


Political motivation... T he influence of Debord, Vanergem... 
The Strasbourg scandal...Nanterre, the May events 


had the Special Branch to help him, to point him in the right direction. 

He had a lot of questions: just what kind of person would want to let off 
a bomb outside the home of a Cabinet minister? Where were they from? 
What were their politics? The Special Branch had very few of the answers. 
They did know of the existence of something called the Angry Brigade 
through communiqués the group had sent to the underground press in the 
previous month. But they had tended to dismiss them as cranks. Not any 
more though. The Carr bombs had made sure of that. 

So, again, who were they? Was this the beginning of something 
big: the Revolution, perhaps, that some people had been predicting for so 
long? The Angry Brigade were certainly no part of the traditional trade 
union movement, despite the timing of their attack on the Employment 
Minister. Nor did they belong to any of the known political groupings. 
Special Branch informants right and left came up with nothing. If any- 
thing, the answer seemed to lie somewhere in a youthful, vaguely anarchis- 
tic circle so far unfamiliar to the security authorities. But how to identify it? 
The only slight clue was in an Angry Brigade communiqué already in the 
possession of the police which appeared to be a list of targets: “High Pigs, 
Judges, Embassies, Spectacles, Property.” It was the word “Spectacles” that 
took the eye of one Special Branch Sergeant in particular. He decided to 
find out precisely what it meant, and to try to put it into its social and po- 
litical context. 

Through reading pamphlets, articles and by talking to his con- 
tacts in the anarchist world, the Sergeant soon discovered that the word 
“Spectacle” was a concept, emblem almost, of a group who called them- 
selves Situationists. Two men were largely responsible for the ideas behind 
“Situationism’—Raoul Vaneigem and Guy Debord. They took as a start- 
ing point the belief that the traditional working-class movement started by 
Marx and Bakunin in the nineteenth century had been defeated over the 
years, in the East by the Bolsheviks and in the West by the bourgeoisie. 
Organisations that were supposed to act on behalf of the workers—the 


I: HIS STRUGGLE to make some sense of the Carr bomb attack Habershon 


trade unions and political parties had sold out to world capitalism. More 
than that: capitalism could now take over, “appropriate”, even the most 
radical ideas and “return” them safely against the workers in the shape of 
harmless ideologies, like socialism or communism. 

To remedy all this, in 1957 a group called the Situationist 
International, mainly artists, architects, intellectuals, set out to develop a 
new way of looking at, of interpreting, society. It was as part of this process 
that Debord developed his theory of the 
Spectacle. He argued that through comput- 
ers, television, transport and other forms of 
advanced technology capitalism could con- 
trol the very conditions of existence. This 
led to what Debord called the Society of the 
Spectacle. The world we see is not the real 
world, it is the world we have been condi- 
tioned to see. Life itself has become a show 
contemplated by an audience and that audi- 
ence is the proletariat, whom he defined as 
anyone who had no control over the con- 
ditions of his existence. Reality was now 
something we merely looked at and thought 
about, not something we experienced. 
Anarchist specialist: Detective Sergeant Roy © The net effect of all this, because we have 
Cremer, Metropolitan Police Special Branch. — heen brainwashed into substituting materi- 

al things for real experience, was alienation, the separation of person from 
person. But Debord observed that sometimes the various methods used by 
the Spectacle to keep people apart—mass culture, commodities, advanced 
consumer goods-—did not work. On the West Coast of the United States 
for example, thousands of young Americans had questioned the roles al- 
lotted to them by society. 

They had run away from middle class, middle morality, middle 
America and hidden in the anonymous tenements of Haight Ashbury in 
San Francisco. Another unconscious revolt against the Spectacle came 
with the riots in the Los Angeles suburb of Watts in 1965. Thousands 
of coloured Americans burnt down their own homes and smashed local 
shops and factories. To Debord these two incidents were evidence of the 
Spectacle’s vulnerability. It could be defeated, but not without real diffi- 
culty because it had yet another weapon at its disposal, “Recuperation.” 

To survive, the Spectacle had to have social control. Recuperation 
was the way it attained it. Bourgeois society was able to “recuperate” a situa- 
tion, or resist any challenge to itself, by shifting its ground, by creating new 


roles and cultural forms. One way of do- 
ing this was by encouraging “participation.” 
People were to be allowed a greater say in 
“the construction of the world of their own 
alienation.” Experimental life-styles were 
turned into a commodity. Even supposedly 
rebellious ways of living like the hippies in 
San Francisco were eventually packaged 
for cultural consumption. Another method 
the recuperators used was to deliberately 
inculcate a nostalgic yearning for the past, 
keeping people happy by encouraging them 
to follow the fashions of the twenties, the 
thirties or the fifties. 

But if this sort of measure failed 
and anyone decided to reject the material- 
ist values offered by the recuperators, then 
they had a way of coping with that, too. 
People bored with the mere possession of 
things were encouraged to possess experi- 
ences, through carefully controlled leisure 
industries and package tours. 

The Spectacle not only filled 
people’s time, though, it occupied their 
environment as well, with something the 
Situationists defined as “urbanism.” That 
had come about when the recuperators rea- 
lised that people would no longer accept, 
and were beginning to resist, the dam- 
age the growth of the Spectacle, industry, 
was doing to their physical surroundings. 
Haphazard, disordered urban sprawl was 
replaced by more “manageable” structures— 
the factory town, the supermarket. Huge 
tracts of land were developed solely for the 
purpose of work and profit, with no regard 
for the real needs of the people forced to 
live there. 

Urbanism also maintained the class 


system, and class power, by deliberately situationist: Guy Debord and his book Society 
keeping the workers apart in “little boxes,” ofthe Spectacie. 


in isolation. “New architecture, traditionally reserved to satisfy the ruling 
class, is, for the first time, directly aimed at the poor...the mass character of 
housing leads to formal misery.” 

The answer to urbanism specifically was the reconstruction of 
the entire territory according to the needs of the people. The answer to 
modern society generally was to be nothing less than The Revelucion of 
Everyday Life—the title of one of Vaneigem’s books. 

Unlike most leftist groups, the Situationists were not interested 
in improving society as it exists at the moment, but in putting something 
new, and better, in its place: 


To make the world a sensuous extension of man rather than have 
man remain an instrument of an alien world, is the goal of the 
Situationist revolution. For us the reconstruction of life and the re- 
building of the world are one and the same desire. 
To achieve this the tactics of subversion have to 
be extended from school, factories, universities, to 
confront the “Spectacle” directly. Rapid transport 
systems, shopping centres, museums, as well as 
the various new forms of culture and the media 
must be considered as targets, areas for scandalous 
activity. 


So without political parties, hierarchies of any 
sort, or the mere transfer of power from one rul- 
ing elite to another, the Situationist revolution 
held out the prospect of the total transformation 


LEMtaROnLAcaRoneewern of the world just when capitalism and commu- 
The Returno fthe Ourruti Columme First T4S™ seemed to have carved it up between them. 
published by Strasbourg students in By taking for themselves a bit of Marxist theory, 
October 1966 and later distributed in anarchist practice, by “appropriating” the ideas of 
NEUE ee ee ee modern sociology, and by refusing absolutely to 

compromise with the ideologies and organisational forms of the old world, 
the Situationists offered thousands of young people brought up in the af- 
fluence of Western societies an attractive cause, and an opportunity to get 
out and do something about it. 

By 1966, with The Soctety of the Spectacle and The Revolution of 
Everyday Life behind them, the Situationists were ready to become a social 
force. They began to look round for opportunities to “intervene” in existing 
radical situations, with the idea of speeding up the revolutionary process. 
The first chance they got was at Strasbourg University late that same year. 

Few students in Europe were more apathetic than the seventeen 


thousand or so at Strasbourg. They were largely middle class, destined for 


jobs in the professions, science and technology, not much interested in 
politics, though the student union was controlled by a committee of con- 
ventional left-wingers. 

At the start of the autumn term, five Situationists got themselves 
elected to the union leadership and immediately started to “scandalise” the 
authorities. They founded a Society for the 
Rehabilitation of Karl Marx and Ravachol, 
the nineteenth century anarchist. They plas- 
tered the walls in the streets with a Marxist 
comic strip, and eventually announced that 
they were going to dissolve the union itself 
once and for all. But what angered the city 
fathers and the university authorities most 
was their “misuse” of union funds. They 
spent £500 on the printing and distribution 
of ten thousand Situationist pamphlets: its 
full title was: @F student poverty considered 
in its economic, political, psychological, sexual, 
and particularly intellectual aspects, and a 
modest pro posal for its remed y. 

The pamphlet, which amounted 
to a Situationist manifesto, began with a 
slashing attack on present student atti- 
tudes. Students, it claimed, were directly 
subservient to the two most powerful sys- 
tems of social control—the family and the 
State. “He is their well-behaved and grate- 
ful child, and like the submissive child he 
is over eager to please. He celebrates all 
the values and mystifications of the system, 
devouring them with all the anxiety of an 
infant at the breast.” 

The student's whole life, the pam- 
phlet continued, is beyond his control, and 
for all he saw of the world he might as well 
be on another planet: 


Situationists: An older Guy Debord (top) and 
Raoul Vaneigem (bottom). 


Every student likes to feel he is a bohemian at heart, but he clings to 
a false and degraded version of individual revolt. His rent-a-crowd 
militancy for the latest good cause is an aspect of his real impotence. 
He does have marginal freedom, a small area of liberty which has 
escaped the totalitarian control of the spectacle. His flexi ble working 


hours give time for adventure and experiment. But he is a sucker for 
punishment, and freedom scares him to death. He feels safer in the 
strait-jacketed space-time of the ledure hall and the weekly essay. 
He is quite happy with the open prison organised for his benefit. The 
real poverty of his everyday life finds its immediate compensation in 
the opium of cultural commodities. He is obliged to discover mod- 
ern culture as an admiring spectator. He thinks he is avant garde if 
he’s seen the latest Godard or “participated” in the latest happening. 
He discovers modernty as fast as the market can provide it. For him 
every rehash of ideas is a cultured revolution. His principal concern 
is status and he eagerly snaps up all paperback editions of important 
and dif ficult texts which mass culture has filled the book store with. 
Unfortunately he can’t read, so he devours them with his gaze. 


As for the university, it had become a “society for the propagation of ig- 
norance. High culture has taken on the rhythm of the production line. 
Without exception university teachers are cretins, men who would get the 
bird from any audience of schoolboys.” There was a time when universities 
were respected, but the bygone excellence of bourgeois culture has van- 
ished. The aim now was a mechanically produced specialist. 

The pamphlet pointed out that, away from student life, the rest 
of youth had already started to revolt against the boredom of everyday 
existence, the dead life that was still the essential product of modem capi- 
talism. Unconsciously, the new breed of delinquent, the vandal, the young 
thug, used violence to express his rejection of society. They embodied the 
first side effects of urbanism, of the disintegration of values. This kind of 
youth despised work, but accepted the goods: 


He wants what the Spectacle offers him, but now, with no down 
payment. In the end the contradiction proves unbearable. Either the 
lure of the product world proves too strong (to this end, to recuper- 
ate him, clothes, discs, scooters, transistors, purple hearts, all beckon 
him to the land of the consumer) or else he is forced to attack the 
laws of society itself, either by stealing or by moving towards a revo- 
lutionary consciousness. 


The authors dealt with, and scathingly dismissed, existing student rebels. 
At Berkeley, for example, on the West Coast of America, the students 
may have been hostile to current political structures and policies, but mere 
hostility was futile, and would be recuperated. Moreover, abstract opposi- 
tion to their own society had led them to sympathise with its apparent 
enemies—the bureaucracies of the East, and China in particular, whose 
cultural revolution was “a pseudo revolt directed by the most elephantine 
bureaucracy of modern times.” 


British dissent also came in for criticism. The revolt of youth there 
had first found expression in the peace movement. “The misty non-vio- 
lence of the Committee of 100 was its most daring programme.” Its finest 
hour was the Spies for Peace scandal in 1963. But because it lacked theory, 
the Committee of 100 entered a decline and fell among the traditional left, 
or was finally recuperated by the pacifist conscience. 

So what was the answer? The present social system, the pamphlet 
suggested, had to be confronted with a worthy enemy—the negative forces 
that it produced: “We must destroy the Spectacle itself, the whole apparatus 
of the commodity society... We must abolish the pseudo needs and false 
desires which the system manufactures daily in order to preserve its power.” 

When the pamphlet was handed out at the official ceremony to 
mark the beginning of the Strasbourg academic year, the outcry was im- 
mediate. The press, local, national and international seized on the incite- 
ment to violence. 

“From now on,” one paper commented, “the international of young 
people who are ‘against it’ is no longer satisfied with provoking society, but 
intent on destroying it-—on destroying the very foundations of a society 
made for the old and the rich and acceding to a state of freedom without 
any kind of restriction whatsoever.” 

The Rector of the University himself led a chorus of protest. 
“These students have insulted their professors. They should be dealt with 
by psychiatrists. I don’t want to take legal measures against them. They 
should be in a lunatic asylum.” 

Within three weeks the students responsible for printing the pam- 
phlets were expelled from the university. On 14 December, the student 
union was closed by court order. The judge’s summing up was forthright: 


One has only to read what the accused have written for it to be obvi- 
ous that these five students, scarcely more than adolescents, lacking 
all the experience of real life, their minds confused by ill-digested 
philosophical, social] and political and economic theories, and per- 
plexed by the drab monotony of their everyday life, made the empty, 
arrogant and pathetic claim to pass definitive judgements, sinking 
to outright abuse, on their fellow students, their teachers, God, re- 
ligion and the clergy, the government and political systems of the 
whole world. Rejecting all morality these cynics do not hesitate to 
condone theft, the destruction of scholarship, the abolition of work, 
tota] subversion and a world wide proletarian revolution, with unli- 
censed pleasure as its only goal. 


At first the Strasbourg affair did not appear particularly significant. 
The furore in the press soon died away, and within weeks the university was 


more or less back to normal. But the longer term influence of the events 
was enormous. The attraction of the pamphlet was the attempt in it, per- 
haps the first, to provide a set of rules, guidelines, for the bringing on of a 
social crisis. The reasoning went like this: everyone knows that in highly 
developed countries the forces of revolt exist. The Committee of 100 and 
the Berkeley rebellion of 1964 were proof of that. But they had collapsed 
because they lacked any kind of revolutionary perspective. The people in- 
volved failed to realise that the bomb or free speech were causes which were 
the specific signs of a general dissatisfaction with everyday life. Because 
of this they had remained specialised causes, and later became integrat- 
ed, recuperated or dissolved. The Strasbourg pamphlet on the other hand 
provided a new kind of revo- 
lutionary manifesto which of- 
fered the theory and practice 
of total revolutionary action. 

In the months that fol- 
lowed, groups of students at 
other universities in France 
began to adopt the ideas and 
tactics of the Situationist 
International. Their behav- 
iour, the theatrical nature of 
their protests, the violence of 
their demonstrations, soon 
led to a nickname. They be- 
came known as Les Enragés, 
after a fanatical eighteenth- 
century revolutionary group 
led by Jacques Roux, who 
was later guillotined by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. It is 
not clear who first began to 
call these modern revolution- 
aries Enragés, but the word suited their actions. They were soon “interven- 
ing” in the most obvious provokable situation of the day, the way their own 
universities were run. 

By the middle of the sixties, the French university system was on 
the point of total breakdown. The authorities simply could not cope with 
the vast overcrowding. At the Sorbonne alone there were thirty thousand 
more students than the university was designed for. To try to deal with 
the crisis, the government founded four completely new universities in the 


provinces, and on the outskirts of Paris put up two residential offsheots of 
the Sorbonne, one at Orsay, the other at Nanterre, several miles to the west 
of the city, among the waste disposal tips and sprawling slums of Algerian 
and Spanish immigrants. 

Nothing could be further from the teeming café life, the book- 
shops and back streets of the Latin Quarter than the clinically bleak func- 
tionalism of Nanterre. It was progressive enough in subjects, with one 
of the few sociology departments then in 
France. But there were no common rooms, 
no cultural facilities, and facing each other 
like huge council flats across empty tracts 
of land were the separate residential blocks 
for men and women. 

The sense of isolation at Nanterre 
was almost complete. Even for the staff, 
small, detailed administrative decisions, 
appointments, complaints, were dealt 
with by a faceless bureaucracy miles away 
in Paris. The feeling of powerlessness, of 
non-control, permeated the staff and the 
students. The kind of alienation that char- 
acterised Debord’s Spectacular society was 
at Nanterre for all to see and feel. 

To Les Enragés, the situation was 
almost perfect for “intervention,” and the 
specific ground they chose to fight on was 
the Department of Sociology, where most 
of them were studying anyway. They be- 
gan by helping to draw up a list of reforms. 
They wanted the right to devise their own 
methods of work and research, they wanted 
to revamp the curricula in the light of new = 
knowledge, to specialise in subjects of their Tg ce 
own choosing. A committee was formed to work out a formula to submit to 
the authorities in Paris. But the Enragés pressed on with claims they knew 
would be rejected. All talk of reform was soon lost in the hysteria of ever 
more militant demands: bourgeois life was oppressive, bourgeois careers 
were not worth having anyway, it wasn’t integration into a corrupt society 
that students wanted, but the total rejection of it through total opposition. 

In support of their claims Les Enragés disrupted lectures, shout- 
ed down the professors. All constructive contact between students and 


teachers was lost. Rumour spread throughout the campus that plain- 
clothes police had infiltrated the university to take pictures of the trou- 
blemakers. The authorities were thought to be compiling a black-list. 
Immediately the National Union of French students protested. The “situ- 
ation” was developing. 


In the first three weeks of January, 1968, 
as Les Enragés kept up the pressure, the 
atmosphere at Nanterre was charged with 
tension. They issued a pamphlet to coin- 
cide with the visit to the university of the 
Minister for Sport, M. Francois Missoffe, to 
open a new Olympic-size swimming pool. 
It announced that there would be “Vandal 
Orgies” at the poolside at the moment the 
minister cut the ribbon. 

Obscene graffiti were painted on walls 
and buildings along the official route. At 
the ceremony itself nothing untoward hap- 
pened until the end as the minister was 
leaving. Suddenly, a short, red-haired youth 
stepped out from the crowd and sheuted; 
“Mr. Minister, you've drawn up a report 
on French youth six hundred pages long 
but there isn’t a word in it about our sexual 
problems. Why not?” This was a reference 
to a ministerial document which had just 
. appeared without mentioning the preoc- 
Nanterre anarchists: Daniel Cohn-Bendit (1) cupying student topic of segregated hostels 
ana Jean-Pierre Duteuil (r), April 1967. and halls of residence. 

“Tm quite willing to discuss the matter with responsible people,” 
the minister replied, “but you are clearly not one of them. I myself prefer 
sport to sexual education. If you have sexual problems, I suggest you jump 
into the pool.” 

“That’s what the Hitler Youth used to say.” With that famous 
exchange, Daniel Cohn-Bendit, a twenty-three-year-old second-year so- 
ciology student, shot into the headlines. But he knew his name had been 
brought to the notice of the Ministry of the Interior already. Afraid that 
his visa might not be renewed (though he had been born in France, his 
parents were German refugees and he had opted for their nationality) he 
decided to write an apology to Monsieur Missoffe. Officially the matter 
didn’t go any further, but that did not stop rumours that Cohn-Bendit was 


going to be expelled, and the original issue soon got mixed with suspicion 
that police informers were active in the university. 

Les Enragés went into action again to exploit the situation. They 
took some photographs of policemen, blew them up and pasted them on 
to placards which they paraded up and down the hall of the sociology 
building in defiance of the university ban on political gestures and dem- 
onstrations. One of the administrative staff tried to stop the students car- 
rying their banners. There was a scuffle. The Dean was informed and he 
decided to call in the police. 

It was just what Les Enragés had been waiting for. Inside an hour 
four truck loads of armed police were at the university gates. The Dean 
signed the papers to let them in, and as they drove through the campus to 
the sociology building the Enragés threw anything they could find at them, 
taunted them, and ran in front of the trucks to try to draw them into other 
areas of the campus. As they drew along- 
side one of the lecture halls the doors were 
suddenly thrown open, and a thousand stu- 
dents saw with their own eyes evidence of 
police repression right in their midst. 

The police were now no longer a 
rumour, theywerea fact. Moderate students 
joined in with the rest to force the police 
back out of the university grounds. It was 
a classic Situationist victory. Provocation 
had drawn repression, which in turn had 
rallied mass support. It gave Les Enragés 
heart. They went on disrupting classes, 
fanning the growing emotional reactionto 2! Mareh 1968: The occupation of the women's 
the authorities. But still they had failed to UIST eee 
get any kind of real movement going. That was to come, though, after 
three bombs had gone off in Paris against American targets as an anti- 
Vietnam protest. Five young people from the National Committee for 
Vietnam were arrested. On the evening of 22 March a meeting was ar- 
ranged at Nanterre ostensibly to protest about the arrests. But after some 


initial speeches a small group of Enragés led some of the demonstrators 
up one of the tower blocks on the campus to the administrative offices at 
the top. They burst open the doors, sat down inside, and began to talk. 
The debate lasted through the night with growing excitement and sense 
of purpose. Eventually they took a vote on whether it was right to take 
over the offices and bring politics into the campus. It was carried by 142 
to 2, with 3 abstentions. 


From those one hundred and forty-two grew the Movement of 22 
March and its principal spokesman, or “megaphone” as he preferred to be 
called, was Daniel Cohn-Bendit. He described himself as “an anarchist by 
negation.” He was opposed to the Marxist- 
Leninist revolutionary tradition, their de- 
pendence on a pyramid structure of com- 
mand, with the central committee at the top 
handing the orders downwards to the work- 
ers. his form of democratic centralism as it 
was called was too authoritarian, too hier- 
archical to provide the kind of political or- 
ganisation he wanted: that was a horizontal 
federal, organisation of workers’ councils, 
groups which act together but preserve their 
autonomy in a kind of direct democracy. 
This of course made Cohn-Bendit and 
those who thought like him, bitter oppo- 
nents of the socialist societies of the east. 


For me, Soviet society is a form of gov- 
ernment which has the characteristics of 
a class society. In my eyes, bureaucracy 
represents a class. The Russian working 
class has no power to make decisions in 
production and distribution. For this rea~ 
son, the Soviet State for me is still a class 
state. 1 am as opposed to Soviet society 
as much as I am opposed to capitalist so- 
ciety in France. However, I don’t live in 
Russia, I live here, so I carry on the fight 


against the French bourgeoisie. 


Not everyone in the 22 March Movement 
shared Cohn-Bendit’s views entirely. There 
were Anarchists, Marxists, Leninists, 
Trotskyists, and of course Situationists—no 
one thinker or set of thinkers inspired their 
activities, they were held together simply 
by a desire to change society—and that by 
force if necessary. The movement, as Cohn-Bendit kept on trying to tell a 
bewildered press, had no organisation, no structure, no hierarchy, no hard 
and fast programme. He outlined their tactics: There would be no ques- 
tion of overthrowing bourgeois society at one fell swoop. They would stage 


a series of revolutionary shocks, each one 
setting off an irreversible process of change. 
The role of the 22 March Movement was 
to act as a detonator, without attempting 
to control the forces it unleashed. Such a 
revolt couldn't last, but at least it would 
provide a glimpse of what was possible, of 


what could happen. He put it this way: Easter 1968: Nanterre anarchists attend the 
Aldermaston March. 


We have developed methods of ac- 
tion, but we have not put forward a 
theoretical elaboration. If the Nanterre 
Movement collapses, it will possibly 
recover in other places with other peo- 
ple. That doesn’t matter. It will simply 
prove that we are incapable of develop- 
ing this theory. But we are not afraid of 
that. It'll begin again in another place 


in another way. It would mean We 1 May 1968; Students are confronted on the 
made mistakes. But this can be found May Bay march by Communist Party heavies 


out only in action, in real practice. of the CGT. 
; : i ge e an 
At Nanterre, that action and practice had onan # il w pep | 
induced what the Dean described as “areal ; § J an - _— 
war psychosis.” In the end, he decided to | =) ah 


close down the Faculty for an unlimited 
period. The same day, Cohn-Bendit and 
five of his friends were summoned to ap- 
pear before a disciplinary hearing of the 
University of Paris. The charge was not an- 3 May 1968: Students occupy the courtyard of 
nounced, but it was thought to include the ™e 5e"bonne. 
harassment of students and insults to staff. 
On Friday, 3 May, some five hun- 
dred left-wing students gathered in the 
central courtyard of the Sorbonne to pro- 
test about the closure of Nanterre and about 
the summons against the six students. The 
Rector of the University, M. Jean Roche, 
began to worry, particularly as he had 
heard that a rival group of right-wing stu- 
dents were massing in the streets nearby. He telephoned the Minister for 
Education, M. Alain Peyrefitte, for advice. The two men decided that the 
police would have to be called in to clear the courtyard, and the Rector 


accordingly signed the written authorisation 
to allow them into the university precincts. 

In almost total silence, groups of students 
were bundled into police trucks parked close 
to the walls of the university in the Rue de 
la Sorbonne. As the first load of students, 
tightly packed on wooden seats behind wire 
mesh windows, were driven away from the 


6 May 1968: The first confrontation takes place 


university, a wave of jeering and shouting 
in the rue Saint-Jacques. 


broke out from the hundreds watching. 
Suddenly someone threw a stone through 
the windscreen of one of the trucks. A po- 
liceman was cut. The students surged for- 
ward, banging the sides of the trucks with 
their fists. Tear gas was fired. The violence 
grew and the police lashed out, hitting inno- 
cent bystanders as well as the students, who 
now began to light fires on the roads, tear 
up paving stones, iron gratings, traffic signs, 
anything that could be used as a missile. The 
rioting soon spread to streets far beyond the 
university, and by the end of the day five 
hundred and ninety-seven people had been 
arrested, hundreds more wounded. 

The action of the authorities had pro- 
vided the pent up anger, resentment and 
frustration of tens of thousands of young 
people with a reason for action, and now 
with an attainable objective. “Liberez nos ca- 
marades” was the cry taken up as more and 
more people joined in. For a week the stu- 
dents held their ground in bigger and more 
militant street demonstrations until, on 
Saturday, 11 May, shortly before midnight, 

a5 M. Pompidou, the Prime Minister, an- 

6 May 1968: The police try to clear the streets. nounced that all police would be withdrawn 

Fee NOON as siee from the Latin Quarter, that the question 

of the aendente nfeictl ae the demonstrations would be reconsidered, 
and that the university would be reopened from Monday, 13 May. 

As the news of the rioting and the incredible size of the demonstra- 

tions going on in Paris reached the outside world, often through dramatic 


TV news film of the fires, barricades, and 
the violence, thousands of young people 
from all over Europe began to flock in. 
Not only the leaders of companion groups 
in other countries, but also individual men 
and women, drawn by something they felt 
was relevant to their own situation. Among 
those who went there from Britain were 
several from Cambridge University, includ- 
ing John Barker, who was reading English 
at Clare College. Barker spoke French flu- 
ently, and was soon involving himself in the 
activities at the Sorbonne in particular. He, 
Anna Mendelson from Essex University, 
and Christopher Bott from Strathclyde, 
were just three among hundreds of intelli- 
gent, politically conscious young who were 
profoundly affected by the Paris experience. 
“A good time to be free,” was how Bott put 
it. “In the slogan of the time ‘Imagination 
was seizing power.” 

As soon as the CRS (Republican 
Security Companies) moved out of the 
Sorbonne, the students moved in. At first 
in small groups, then in hundreds, later in 
thousands. The place was suddenly trans- 
formed from a fusty precinct for the train- 
ing of technocrats and bureaucrats of the 
French administrative system into a revo- 
lutionary volcano. Everything was suddenly 
up for discussion, for question, for chal- 
lenge. Day and night every lecture theatre 
was packed out, the scene of continuous 
and passionate debate on every conceivable 


6 May 1968: Move off to the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. 


subject. One English student there caught 
the spirit of those early days in a pamphlet 
he wrote for the Solidarity group. 


The first impression was ofa gigantic lid suddenly lifted, of pent-up 
thoughts and aspirations suddenly exploding, on being released from 
the realm of dreams into the realm of the real and the possible. In 
changing their environment people themselves were changed. Those 


who had never dared say anything suddenly felt their thoughts to be 
the most important thing in the world—and said so. The shy be- 
came communicative. The helpless and isolated suddenly discovered 
that collective power lay in their hands. The traditionally apathetic 
suddenly realised the intensity of their involvement. A tremendous 
surge of community and cohesion gripped those who had previously 
seen themselves as isolated and impotent 
puppets, dominated by institutions that 
they could neither control nor understand. 
Peeple just went up and talked to one an- 
other without a trace of selfconsciousniess. 
This state ef euphoria lasted througheut 
the whole fortnight I was there. 


At the Sorbonne there was a prolifera- 
tion of posters and wall slogans, much of 
it Situationist inspired. In the passageways, 
corridors, hundreds of people stopped to read 
“The tears of the Philistines are the nectar of 
the gods”, “Go and die in Naples, with the 
Club Méditerranée”, “Long live communica- 
tion, down with telecommunication.” Near 
the main entrance was a big sign, Défense 
dinterdire—‘Forbidding is forbidden.” 
Others variously expressed the theme “We 
will refuse the roles assigned to us.” 
Butwhile the Sorbonne got all the atten- 
tion, all the glamour, all the argument and 
debate, in a kind of student soviet, not far 
away, at the Centre Censier, an enormous 
ultra modern building built as the new fac- 
ulty of letters, the Situationist International 
and Les Enragés were forming, with others, 
the Council for the Maintenance of the 
Occupations. 
They wanted to set up worker-student 
UEtatcestmoi:General de Gaulle. = action committees to take advantage of the 
series of strikes and sit-ins that were spread- 
ing from Paris to the rest of France. By Tuesday, 21 May, ten million French 
workers were on strike. In most factories there were occupations, discussions 
about management, and arguments about the future of society in general. 
The nation’s transport system was totally paralysed, though essential services 
were kept going. From professional footballers to art gallery owners people 


supported the movement, but like everyone else they were waiting for the 
next step. They had taken over the factories, formed their own action com- 
mittees, thrown open the doors of the institutions—but now what? 

The tiny group of students at the Censier tried to tell them how 
to follow it all up. They began to turn out leaflets with the theme of self- 
management, rank and file control, and the idea of workers’ councils. The 
people at the Censier also denounced the “recuperators”, those who wanted 
to direct the Paris events towards reforms, or toward their own party ends 
because that was what was already happening. 

The French Communist Party, which was alarmed by a situation 
it had not foreseen and could not control began to fight back. Their paper, 
L’ Humanité, bitterly attacked the 22 March Movement and Cohn-Bendit 
himself: “Such false revolutionaries must be energetically unmasked, be- 
cause objectively they serve the interests of Gaullist power and of the great 
capitalist monopolies.” 

Cohn-Bendit for his part referred to the Communist Party as “the 
Stalinist filth” The giant CGT, the principal Communist trade union in 
France, with its system of cells under the control of a rigid central com- 
mittee, allowed no dissent. They wanted no truck with insurrection of the 
kind demanded by the students. They wanted revolution, but within the 
legality of the republic and carefully controlled by the politburo of the 
French Communist party. Eventually, the CGT dissociated itself from the 
students altogether. 

Meantime, the French government, mystified and alarmed by its 
loss of control, searched round for a solution. The official opposition had 
called for elections to solve the crisis, with a transitional government made 
up of orthodox socialists. But the Communist party would not have that, 
so nothing was done. 

At last de Gaulle decided to act. On 28 May he made a secret 
flight to Baden Baden in West Germany to consult with the commander 
of French troops stationed there, General Massu. He wanted to make sure 
that the army was still loyal and would back the legal government in any 
possible confrontation. 

With an assurance from General Massu that they would sup- 
port him, de Gaulle returned to Paris the following day, and prepared his 
ground. He called in the prime minister, M. Pompidou, and the whole 
of the Cabinet and told them that he was going to dissolve the National 
Assembly and call for a fresh election as soon as it was practicable. Then 
at 4:30 in the afternoon, he spoke to the nation. The country, he said, was 
threatened by a Communist dictatorship, but the Republic would not ab- 
dicate. Everyone must act to help the government in Paris. The Prefects in 


the provinces would be given wide powers, and the President hinted that 
if the troubles continued, he would not hesitate to use “other means,” no 
doubt a reference to General Massu’s troops. 

The words Vive la France had scarcely died away from the millions 
of television sets and radios throughout the country before the first Gaullist 
supporters were on the streets, organising massive demonstrations of loy- 
alty. The fear of communism and a desire 
to hit back brought the centre and the right 
flooding to the Place de la Concorde, for 
a huge and carefully planned march down 
the Champs Elysées to the Eternal Flame at 
the Arc de Triomphe—the symbol of nation- 
alism and patriotism. The silent majority, 
helped by extra petrol rations and coaches 
to drive them in from all over France put 
on a display of solidarity and strength that 
outmatched anything the unions, or the 
left, had been able to muster. 

At the elections that followed, de Gaulle 
: was returned with the biggest parliamen- 
Latin Quarter: ‘The barncades clese the streets, tary majority he or anyone else had had in 
but open the way’ (above and right). ; 
ee recent French history. 

The reasons for the ease with which the French revolution was 
“recuperated” by the Establishment have been analysed in depth over the 
years. It was always true that despite the millions of people on strike, and 
the hundreds of thousands who demonstrated on the streets, the move- 
ment was the work of an intellectual elite. They had managed to bring out 
in French society discontent with the increasing distance between the or- 
der-givers and the order-takers, between the bureaucrats and those whose 
lives they seemed to control, between the workers who were told to expect 
rewards and a state which could not provide them. 

Despite the sit-ins and factory occupations, the vast majority of 
people still wanted to pursue the material comforts and benefits to be got 
from society as it existed at the time. They could not understand, and 
were intolerant of, the cultural suffocation felt by the intellectuals. For the 
workers, Debord and Vaneigem, the Spectacular Society, The Revolution of 
Everyday Life, were all so much idle rubbish when set against the “realities” 
of their struggle for economic survival. And anyway the concepts them- 
selves were so difficult as to be practically meaningless. 

Nevertheless, the revolution was a close-run thing. It took all de 
Gaulle’s political experience and strength of will to prevent the country 


from falling apart. Slewly his government recovered the state property 
taken over by the revolutionaries, the flags were taken down, the slogans 
painted over. Hundreds of foreign students drawn to France to take part in 
the events were deported, including Cohn-Bendit and John Barker. They 
went back to their respective homes, profoundly affected by the days and 
nights on the barricades, by the exhilaration of new ideas. Surely, they felt, 
advanced capitalist society could never be the same again. Revolution had 
been shown to be possible, and made possible, some believed, by the theo- 
ries and above all by the practice of the Situationist International. The idea 
of intervening in a situation through the deliberate and systematic provo- 
cation of the kind used by the 22 March Movement had worked dramati- 
cally. Each of their pinpricks had succeeded in escalating the conflict the 
way they wished. They had proved that with the right kind of detonator 
the explosion could be massive. 

As for the traditional revolutionary groups, they had hardly come 
out of it all with much credit. The French Communist party was instrumen- 
tal in getting the strikers back to work. It was offered power, but it did not 
take it, basically because it was no longer in its nature to be revolutionary: To 
the young, it appeared to mouth class slogans without believing in them any 
more. It was mesmerised by the pursuit of affluence, of cars and television 
sets; the communists were obviously slaves of the Spectacular society. 

There was criticism too of the other left groups, who seemed to be 
incapable of ridding themselves of their old routines and ideas, incapable 
of learning or of forgetting anything, dissipating their energies in quarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

They failed to understand, or at least if they did, gave little at- 
tention to, the new type of issues that emerged during the disturbances, 
particularly the idea of self-management (autogestion), which seemed to 
many to be the key to the whole episode. The traditional left despised, or 


simply ridiculed, the anti-hierarchic, anarchist notions of the hard core 22 
March Movement. But it was precisely those ideas that had given the May 
events their impetus in the first place. Under the influence of the revolu- 
tionary students, thousands of people began to question the whole prin- 
ciple of hierarchy. They had shown that democratic self-management was 
possible, and had begun to practice it themselves through the action com- 
mittees and the factory occupations. No matter how bizarre, even absurd, 
the ideas expressed by Bebord and Vaneigem might seem, no matter how 
puerile the Strasbourg pamphlet might read, thousands of young people 
recognised in them their own kind of radicalism, a radicalism which was 
no longer reflected by the traditional political groupings. The “ideology 
gap” began to fill with a kind of revolutionary libertarianism which Barker, 
Mendelson and other veterans of the Paris experience brought back to 
Britain in the summer of 1968. It took some kind of hold at most universi- 
ties, but stuck fastest at two in particular—-oddly parallel to the Sorbonne 
and Nanterre—at Cambridge and Essex. 


Chapter Iwo 


Essex, Cambrid ge... The “disappointments” of Grosvenor Square, October 
1968... The cam paign against Assessment 


SSEX UNIVERSITY, like Nanterre, was plenked on a piece of land in the 

early sixties to ease the growing demand for places. It, too, was built 

in tower blocks like a council estate with little sense of style. Many of 
the students were from working-class backgrounds, first generation under- 
graduates. And if there was not much in the way of social tradition, there 
was even less academic tradition, with new subjects, courses, and a heavy 
emphasis on Sociology. Intellectually, socially and geographically, then, the 
students were isolated. They did not have to read Debord to learn what 
alienation was about. It was an experience close to them all, and perhaps 
that was one reason at least why Essex of all British universities was such 
a fertile ground for protest. The sit-ins, demonstrations and strikes were 
almost a tradition in themselves. 

Into this disruptive and somewhat disillusioning atmosphere, at 
the start of the autumn term of 1967, came two attractive and intelligent 
young girls fresh from schools where nothing very much in the way of poli- 
tics or controversy of any sort had ever taken hold. Anna Mendelson, from 
the local girls’ High School in Stockport, where her father was a Labour 
Alderman, enrolled for a course in English literature and American his- 
tory. Hilary Creek, from a private school in Bristol, started a course in 
History. Within weeks both girls were drawn to the groups organised to 
protest against anything from the way the university was run, to the current 
political issues of Vietnam and Cambodia. At Essex it did not take long for 
those predisposed to rebel to find a cause and sympathetic support. 

Essex University’s alienation from the mainstream of British aca- 
demic life may have been responsible for this sense of defiant resentment, 
but it was equally possible to feel anger at the most traditional of the coun- 
try’s educational institutions. In 1967 John Barker, one of the brighter 
sixth-f ormers at Haberdashers’ Aske’s, won a scholarship to Clare College, 
Cambridge. He went up that autumn to live in digs at 7 Regent’s Terrace. 
His landlord was a local policeman. At Trinity, a few streets away in the 
same college as Prince Charles, Jim Greenfield was starting a course in 


medicine, backed by five “A” levels. 


Barker was a Londoner. His father was a journalist. Greenfield 
came from the North, from Widnes. He described it as “a small, dirty 
working-class town where the rate of bronchitis was the highest in the 
country.” His father was a long-distance lorry driver. Greenfield has ex- 


plained graphically and succinctly the effect Cambridge had on him: 


The place I grew up in is an area of high 
unemployment. And pretty well every- 
one I knew was trying hard to get out. 
Working hard, getting to university, was 
my particular way out. But when I got 
there it was like suddenly being thrown 
into a completely different world where 
all the attitudes I knew as a kid were 
back to front. I would be meeting people 
whose attitudes appeared to be really vi- 
ciously anti-working class. 

First of all I put it down to the fact 
I was meeting a few individuals who 
were particularly unpleasant people. But 
eventually as I spent longer in the place 
it became obvious it was down to the 
fact that people you were meeting every 
day were the sons and daughters of the 
British ruling class, and they have the 
same nasty prejudicial attitudes as the 
ruling class has had for generations. I 
made a decision for myself at that time, 
that whatever I was going to do with the 
rest of my life, it certainly was not go- 
ing to involve helping or aiding or abet- 
ting those people or their class to get any 
more rich or powerful than they were. 


Anna Mendelson. 


In his first few months at Cambridge, 
Greenfield decided that reading medicine 
was a mistake. The course took up a lot of 
time, and even by Cambridge standards 
the people on it with him were conserva- 
tive, antagonistic. The economics department was a good deal more pro- 
gressive, and the subject politically useful. He decided to ask for, and was 
granted, permission to change. 

Barker was equally disenchanted with his first taste of Cambridge, 
though in his case not so much because he saw it as a social affront. He was 


Hilary Creek. 


concerned rather with the university's intellectual limitations. He had read, 
understood, and later translated some of the works of Debord and Vaneigem, 
and that, combined with his experiences in Paris, gave him a certain pres- 
tige among revolutionary inclined students. Those who had actually been 
involved in the May events could quote from first hand knowledge and 
they regularly tried to pass on the spell to their less politicised fellows, who 
had merely read about it all in the papers, or seen it on television. 

As part of an attempt to get through to “an 
apathetic, stultified student body” as he called them 
Barker and a group of friends, Greenfield among 
them, “got into radical theatre.” The plays they put 
on, sometimes outside on street corners, at the mar- 
ket, anywhere they could attract an audience, were 
simple explicit attacks on the issues of the day. One 
particularly startling performance was an enact- 
ment of the suffering caused by American bombing 
of North Vietnam. Whether, of course, the sight 
of half a dozen young people, their faces painted 
white and wearing homemade Chinese hats, shout- 
ing and wailing outside the local supermarket did 
more than irritate the passers-by is open to ques- 
tion. But it did give a great deal of self-confidence 
to the people taking part. 

On a more sophisticated level, in an at- 
tempt to emulate the notoriety of the Strasbourg 
pamphlet, Cambridge had its broadsheet, too. The 
exact authorship was not disclosed, but the authori- 
ties saw it as emanating from the Kim Philby Dining 
Club, of which Barker was now a member (he was 
not a member, ed.) This club has been founded by a 
group of Cambridge Situationists in honour of the 
man they regarded as having done more than any 
other in recent times to undermine and embarrass 
the Establishment. 

The broadsheet borrowed many of the ideas I 
expressed in the Strasbourg pamphlet and applied them to the situation at 
Cambridge. From its very foundation, the argument went, the university 
was a landowning institution. Architecturally, even, Cambridge expressed 
the ideology of the landowning class. Entering a college was like enter- 
ing a French chateau, and just as a landowner had to be protected from 
the surrounding peasantry, so it was no accident that since the academics 


moved into Cambridge, the local people had been ruthlessly uprooted and 
moved out. It followed, therefore, that unless the student chose to iden- 
tify with the establishment, he was oppressed rather than uplifted by the 
beauty of his surroundings because they represented what he had been 
deprived of—“the expropriation of his cultural history by a ruling elite.” 

Barker, Greenfield and the handful of students who felt as they 
did, saw the university as “a cultural appendage of ruling class violence and 
exploitation.” It was not right, they felt, that the university should be able 
to keep industry out of the town in order to depress the wages of those 
who maintained its aristocratic lifestyle. It was not right that libraries and 
rooms should lie idle, forbidden to local students and townspeople. It was 
not right that the university should own acres of unproductive land in the 
centre of the town, while the townfolk were forced out on to council estate 
wildernesses, that it should own street after street of empty houses while 
rents soared and the homeless were abandoned. 

The broadsheet argued that a university should devote itself to 
human liberation rather than to its containment and repression. Its ed- 
ucational structure should be based on participation rather than hierar- 
chy. Status and authority would come from “the spontaneous respect for 
knowledge and intellect and action.” At this “critical” university, students 
would work on the strategy and tactics of social change and revolution, 
as opposed to the present preoccupation with counter-insurgency, social 
pacification and control. The “critical” university would commit itself to 
helping the revolutionary struggle everywhere, and in this way it would 
overcome the greatest fault of allin the present system—the separation of 
theory and practice. 

The idea that theory and practice, thought and action, are one and 
the same goes a long way to explain the life that Barker, Greenfield and 
many others like them began to follow. They argued that only by clearly 
acting on one’s principles could one remain an honest and integrated per- 
son, only by actively taking part in social progress and social struggles could 
one gain a valid understanding of society. No one could be revolutionised 
by introspection, by reading books and studying political theories. One 
had to organise a programme for oneself of action and confrontation. For 
the young revolutionaries at Cambridge, and everywhere else in Europe 
for that matter, 27 October, 1968, was to provide an opportunity to try 
out those ideas, to try once again to create a situation “beyond the point of 
no return.” Paris had failed, would Grosvenor Square, perhaps fulfil that 
revolutionary promise? 

On Saturday, 15 June, 1968, at a conference held at the London 
School of Economics, a national organisation of socialist students 


declared itselfin being with the title The Revolutionary Socialist Students 
Federation. Their manifesto contained, among other things, commit- 
ment to all “anti-imperialist, anti-capitalist struggles, to the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism and imperialism, and its replacement with work- 
ers’ power.” Its aims, it said, could not be 
achieved through parliamentary means, 
and therefore it considered itself as an 
extra-parliamentary opposition. Whether 
by accident or design is not clear, but the 
RSSF conference coincided with a visit 
to London of many of the student lead- 
ers who had been active in Paris, including 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit. They had been in- 
vited to take part in a BBC programme on 
recent developments in the student move- 
ment, and their presence, and the climate 
of increasing student militancy, opened up 
the possibility to those who were looking 
for it that the huge anti-Vietnam war dem- Herbert Marcuse. 
onstration organised for 27 October just (7000s 
might be the start of something on the lines of the Paris rebellion. 

If anyone doubted that the whole meaning of public demonstra- 
tions was changing, they had only to read the October issue of the CND 
paper, Sanzty: 


This is a new type of demongration. It stems from an increasing 
recognition that violence is inherent in western capitalist societies. 
Violence is proclaimed by a situation where power is unequally dis- 
tributed and decisions are made by a minority “up there”... There is 
violence in the alienation of worker from his own work. 


The last sentence could have been written by Debord himself. As a rea- 
son for taking part in the demonstration, this was a long way from CND, 
Vietnam Solidarity, Committee of 100, or any of the traditional protest 
movements. The ultimate revolutionary aim was put clearly in Black 
Dwarf, the underground paper edited by Tariq Ali, one of the principal 


organisers of the march. 


27 October should not be seen as an end in itself but as the begin- 
ning of a new movement. All left-wing groups should get together 
and set up a joint co-ordinating committee to be called the Extra- 
Parliamentary Opposition. Such a party cannot be built in isolation 
from the mass of those who are active on the streets against the 


Vietnam war, because they are the politicised vanguard and will of 
necessity form the cadres of a new party. 


But, as Tariq Ali told a press conference a few days before the demonstra- 
tion, “We don’t want any mindless militancy. We don’t want any confron- 
tations with the police.” He was against the 
arguments publicised by Herbert Marcuse, 
the American social philosopher, that dem- 
onstrators should actively seek confronta- 
tions by attacking the police, “... the visible 
symbols of the repressive nature of the capi- 
talist system.” In that context confrontation 
with the police symbolised the struggle of 
oppressed peoples everywhere to liberate 
themselves. Grosvenor Square was sim- 
ply to be regarded as a symbolic Vietnam. 
That was one argument for violence on the 
march, but there was another, of course, the 
one used by the veterans of Nanterre. In its 
crudest form their aim was to provoke the 
authorities into repressive action. That re- 
pression, as an example of the iniquities of 
the state, could then be used to gain sym- 
pathy and support. But that depended, of 
course, in getting the “right” kind of re- 
sponse from the police. Would they react 
to provocation like the CRS in Paris or the 
police in the Chicago student riots earlier 
that summer? Certainly the press and tele- 


Tariq Ali and Vanessa Redgrave: Grosvenor 
Square demo, October 1968. 


vision companies were expecting violence. 
In London there had been several clashes 
between police and demonstrators over 
the preceding twelve months. John Barker 
himself was arrested at the particularly vio- 
lent demonstration in October, 1967. He 
was already an old hand: “When I was fourteen or so J went on demon- 
strations—Ban the Bomb—and learned the role of the filth (pigs, Old 
Bill, what you like) and to mistrust... I was pissed off with people getting 
nicked at all the demos, simply caused by people not being together.” 

So just how would the police tackle what promised to be the biggest 
demonstration of protest ever held in Britain? Some changes were obviously 


needed, and indeed they were made. At Scotland Yard new tactics were 
evolved. First of all the Yard agreed to allow the march to proceed along 
its staged route and not to interfere unless there was violence to persons or 
attempts to damage property. Then they decided they would allow the 
marchers the whole width of the road, and that they would not try to 
divide them up or even split the column to allow traffic to cross. All roads 
leading on to the route were closed. Police reinforcements in buses were 
parked discreetly out of sight in side streets. Mounted police in particular 
were stationed so that they could see the route, but the marchers could not 
see them until they were up to them. Other measures were simple, even 
obvious. The police were now told how to deploy themselves properly. 
They were taught to link arms. They went into the demonstration with 
more discipline than ever bef ore. The logistics were also improved. Mobile 
canteen facilities were provided, and meal breaks were staggered so that 
individual policemen, who had probably given up a free weekend anyway, 
did not have to queue for hours, growing more irritable. It all helped to 
make the police better humoured when eventually they came face to face 
with the demonstrators. Nothing was more calculated to make a young 
constable lose his temper and break ranks to “have a go” at a marcher than 
being cooped up in a stuffy coach for hours without food, and on a day 
perhaps when he would have been out with his girlfriend. 

As for the march organisers, Ali had already made it plain he did 
not want confrontation, and as the column wound its way through the 
London streets, he constantly warned about discipline through a loud- 
hailer. His aim, and the aim of the vast majority of the marchers, was 
to proceed peacefully through the streets to a final rally in Hyde Park. 
But, as in, previous marches, a breakaway group were determined that the 
objective should be the American Embassy in Grosvenor Square itself. 
That was obviously where the confrontation they were looking for would 
take place. They accused Ali and his organisers, especially the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign, of diverting the march away from the main target, 
the American Embassy. They urged by leaflet and loud-hailer “all march- 
ers to unite in a single demonstration and march to the US Embassy, the 
lair of the aggressors.” 

Just after four o'clock the police in Grosvenor Square could hear 
the breakaway group approaching. Chief Superintendent Deats, from 
his position on horseback behind the cordon, guarding the front of the 
Embassy, shouted his final instructions through his megaphone. “Our job 
is to maintain the police line in accordance with your instructions. There 
will be no incidents.” The breakaway group, carrying a variety of banners, 
Britain-Vietnam Solidarity Front, Action Committee for Anti-Imperialist 


Solidarity, and several anarchist flags, entered the square and came to a halt 
about fifty yards from the police cordon. After several minutes of chant- 
ing and shouting they began to press forward, about twenty or so actually 
trying to push the cordon directly, with another hundred pushing from be- 
hind. The technique used by the police to deal with these attempts to break 
through their lines was to give way at the point of pressure, crowding in at 
the demonstrators from the side trying as it were to pinch them off from 
the main group. On one occasion a group of about fifty demonstrators drew 
back from the cordon for about five yards and then with their heads down 
charged at the cordon. The police receiving the brunt of the impact gave 
ground while again those at the sides pushed inward. It forced the demon- 
strators into an arrowhead formation and robbed them of their momentum. 
The police line held firm. Eventually at about eight o'clock, as it was begin- 
ning to get dark, the police moved out against the crowd, thinning now, that 
remained in the square. They moved very slowly, giving people plenty of 
time to get back. As the square was cleared there were no incidents, and the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Callaghan, publicly congratulated the police on the 
way they had handled a potentially explosive situation. As if to add a final 
touch, a group of demonstrators joined the police left in Grosvenor Square 
in a rendering of Auld Lang Syne. It was an act that drew nothing but con- 
tempt from those who had been hoping for some real clash with authority, 
some explosive outcome. It confirmed how the establishment had simply 
managed to recuperate the situation. As a “situation” in the Situationist 
sense, the whole Grosvenor Square episode had obviously been a complete 
failure. The notion that the security forces could be provoked in Britain, as 
they had been in France earlier in the year, proved false. 

For the new revolutionaries, demonstrations of the Grosvenor 
Square kind had become “institutionalised.” More than that, they were 
being used by the state to prepare, organise, and try out its own defensive 
systems. They were used for “counter insurgence manoeuvres.” John Barker 
said the whole thing seemed to have gone backwards since the Committee 
of 100 days, and he now dismissed Grosvenor Square as a “hypnotic, geni- 
tal urge—a trap.” By the end of 1968, to redeem the revolutionary promise 
of the start of the year, other methods had to be found. 

Back at Cambridge, Barker, Greenfield and their group, because 
of the Grosvenor Square fiasco, were now even more convinced of the 
need for more direct forms of attack on the establishment. They embarked 
on a campaign against that part of it nearest to hand—the university. 
Theoretically, the idea was to “sharpen and crystallise the social contradic- 
tions at the university and in British society as a whole.” In practice it took 
the form of the kind of behaviour the Situationists had used at Nanterre 


and other universities on the continent. Stretching over several months 
there were sit-ins, forced debates, occupations, disruptions of lectures, 
graffiti on the college walls, but perhaps the most melodramatic gestures 
came with the so-called Campaign against Assessment. 

Atits simplest the Campaign was a protest against the existing sys- 
tem of examinations and degrees as a way of judging someone, of deciding 
into which slot in society he or she should be put. Clearly, they reasoned, 
examinations fulfilled little or no academic function, they did not teach 
anyone anything. They were designed to force the student to study what 
the government, industry and the media wanted. They saw them simply 
as a formal device for instilling into the student the bourgeois ideology 
which made up the contents of the course. Academics were “intellectual 
whores” who consistently placed themselves at the disposal of the ruling 
class either as consultants or as apologists for the system. Leaning heavily 
on the Strasbourg pamphlet, the argument went on: “Examinations induce 
a sense of passivity in the student in the face of authority and tradition. 
They encourage him to fit in. They also stultify his critical awareness of 
himself, of what he’s supposed to be doing at university, and of the society 
in which he’s placed.” 

Barker, Greenfield and others who took part in the Campaign 
against Assessment, felt they were being brainwashed by Cambridge. 
They saw their lives as students as a constant battle for personal survival. 
Their identities were threatened by the traditions, the rules, the “external 
categorisations’ they felt the university was imposing on them. Creative 
and fulfiling relationships were distorted, they felt, by their forced involve- 
ment in a system of competition and “institutionalised morality.” 

Trying to put across these ideas in an almost totally hostile envi- 
ronment was the first real experience Barker and Greenfield had of what 
might be called a political campaign. It was a taste of what they would be 
up against later. They learned about the practical side of protest politics, 
about meetings, committees, how to get people to listen, how to produce 
leaflets and pamphlets. Barker, for example, also learnt how to produce 
silkscreen posters. 

In June 1969, in a last and consistent gesture against the univer- 
sity, its role in society, and their personal rejection of it, Barker and sev- 
eral of his friends ripped up their final exam papers and went down from 
Cambridge for good. With that melodramatic gesture behind them their 
aim now, as freshly committed revolutionaries, was to ally themselves with 
other oppressed and subversive forces in society, and in their struggle for 
personal liberation, work for the liberation of society as a whole. 


Chapter Three 


Nottin Mr Hull... The squattin gz movement... The Claimants Unions 
and “real” politics 


knowing quite what to do next. Barker went to stay at his parent’s 

house in Willesden and a few days later Greenfield joined him, 
largely to see what London was like. He had not really spent much time 
there in the past. First they got a job on a building site at Berkhamstead, 
but it folded after couple of weeks, so to earn some money they decided to 
set up a stall in Queen’s Crescent market in Camden, selling secondhand 
books. As Barker put it: “We made enough money to live, selling books 
at weekends. And although we had to work during the week trying to 
get more stock, it did give us quite a lot of free time to get to know more 
people in London, and especially people who shared basically our desire to 
live in a socialist society.” 

One place he met like-minded people was at the poster workshop 
in Camden High Road. He had heard they were producing posters in 
support of the GLC rent strike. “They needed some help, and because I'd 
done poster work at Cambridge I went over there to help.” It was there 
that Barker met Christopher Bott for the first time. Bott, after his ex- 
periences in Paris, was now interesting himself in the Solidarity group, 
who follow ideas propounded by the French revolutionary socialist, Paul 
Cardan. But though Barker and Greenfield were attracted by some of the 
ideas of Solidarity, self-management and workers’ councils in particular, 
it lacked the total revolutionary commitment they were looking fer, and 
found at the beginning of 1970 in Notting Hill Gate. 

Powis Square, London, W.11, stripped of its former elegance to a 
Rachmanite slum, was living evidence of capitalist society in decay. Even 


Bi AND GREENFIELD came down from Cambridge to London not 


the gardens round which the large, once opulent, terraced houses were 
originally built had been concreted over and enclosed by a high wire net- 
ting fence so that it looked like a prison compound. In dilapidated rooms 
anonymous families crowded together always afraid of eviction from what 
seemed the last chance of cheap unfurnished accommodation. Here, clear- 
ly visible, was the kind of “oppression” revolutionaries wrote and talked 
about. If ever Barker, Greenfield and dozens of others who felt as they did, 
needed confirmation of their beliefs, Notting Hill was their witness. 


Barker moved into 25 Powis Square with a young Greek, Mike 
Sirros, who had reputedly fought with the Canadian separatist group, the 
FLQ, and who had gained entry to Britain illegally. Soon Barker was join- 
ing in the underground life of the community, playing an ever-increasing 
part. Round the corner from Powis Square was the Notting Hill Peoples’ 
Association with its meeting rooms and coffee bar at 90 Talbot Road. At 
number 89 lived another group of community activists—among them 
Jerry Osner, Sarah Poulikakou, and Chris Allen. Barker joined them in 
the Notting Hill Carnival, helping to build 
floats and organise the events. 

On another occasion Barker, heard 
that Kensington and Chelsea council were 
going to sell off two houses they owned to 
private speculators: 


We had information that a deal had 
been worked out between the specu- 
lators and nobody was going to bid 
above a certain figure. A lot of people 
were annoyed that tn a Borough where 
there were so many people without 
houses atallthe Council shouldbe sell- 
ing them off to speculators. So a group 
of us went down to this auction held 
in Chelsea Town Hall, dolled up in the 
best clothes we had. It was just like a 
normal auction and the bidding went 
up to about £20,000. It was at that fig- 
ure that we thought they had agreed to 
stop, so then we started bidding, There 
were about six or seven of us sitting 
round the room, and the bidding went 
up and up. Some of the speculators 
actually took it seriously and started 
bidding against us. I don’t think it was 
until we got to about £75,000 for one 
house that the auctioneer suddenly 
realised what was happening, and of 


course, there was pandemonium. Christopher Bott (top) and Chris Allen 


were also involving themselves in more serious political activity. Many of 
the workers in the district were employed by the giant GEC-AEI factory 
at Harlesden. The firm had recently merged under the control of Arnold 


Weinstock, and statements put out by the management talked about the 
“rationalisation” of jobs as a result. With some of the men from the factory 
and some of his friends from Cambridge, Barker produced a leaflet explain- 
ing that “rationalisation” was merely a polite way of saying “redundancy”, 
and that the merger would benefit only those who ran the company or who 
had shares in it. Barker went round to all the company’s London factories 
handing out the leaflet to workers as they left for home. 

This was the sort of thing that Greenfield decided he wanted to do 
as well, so he set about looking for a permanent place to live in London. 

Itwasa difficult and depressing business. He concentrated his search 
on the notice boards of London University. 
One day, as Greenfield was scanning the 
advertisements at the London School of 
Economics, in a hall nearby a meeting in 
protest about the American invasion of 
Cambodia was just breaking up. One of the 
girls coming out of the hall caught his at- 
tention. He followed her and eventually got 
into a conversation and went for a coffee. 
The girl was Anna Mendelson. 

“We got on really well together,” said 
Greenfield. Anna herself was living in an- 
other depressed area of London, in York 
Way, just behind King’s Cross. She intro- 
duced Greenfield to her friends, at that 
time mostly contemporaries from Essex 
University and mostly living a semi-com- 
munal life at 168 Stamford Hill. Among 
the girls there was Hilary Creek, like Anna 
Mendelson, now down from Essex without 
a degree, and devoting her time to commu- 
nity politics. 

The arguments for living communally 
were both practical and political. On the 
practical side the benefits were obvious 
enough. Sharing food, clothes, books, rent, cleaning, cut down on expen- 
diture, and boring chores, and with the right kind of “affinity” there was 
a reassuring protectiveness, a solidarity against outsiders, particularly au- 
thority. For some people commune life offered the kind of security they 
had lacked in the family they had been brought up in. Others found in 


the commune a substitute for the family they had never had. 


On a political level, another reason for the communal way of life 
was to help put into practice one of the basic tenets and more difficult 
demands of the “libertarian” revolution—the abolition of the family unit 
as the fundamental part of the social fabric of society. The family unit, the 
argument went, was an a authoritarian unit, with power exercised by the 
father over his children and over his wife. Wilhelm Reich was the main 
theorist here. According to him, sexual repression was the way parents 
gained control of their children, and it was also the way the state gained 
control of the people who lived in it. Therefore getting rid of sexual re- 
pression meant freeing oneself of state control. In this process of sexual 
liberation the commune was a useful, if not an essential, ingredient, as it 
was for forming people in general to fit the society that would evolve once 
the libertarian revolution was over. 

In several areas of North London, young men and women were 
trying out these experiments in lifestyle. They varied in their degree of 
politicisation. One particular commune in Grosvenor Avenue, where sev- 
eral of Barker’s Cambridge friends had based themselves, was involved 
specifically in revolutionary anarchism and the women’s liberation move- 
ment. One room was set aside for research and writing on the life and 
death of the Italian anarchist, Guiseppi Pinelli—a name already synony- 
mous with state oppression in the minds of many young revolutionaries. 

A letter home by one person who lived at Grosvenor Avenue for 
a while describes some of the problems the birth of a baby had on the 


commune: 


Since the intention of the people there is to live collectively, and 
not in isolation from each other, they looked on the occasion as one 
of sharing the mother’s burden and taking collective responsibility 
in looking after and bringing up the kid. There are eight rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. Four women live there and five men, but 
the number fluctuates. All the women are involved in the women’s 
liberation movement. The baby’s arrival was a time for the practical 
application of ideals, of alternative ways of living. The mother from 
the beginning did not want to breast feed the baby so that it did not 
build a dependence on her, and come to see her as being the centre of 
the universe. The baby, in fact, was looked after by different people 
all the time. In practice, it means that someone stays the night with 
her and during the day. There are charts of feeds, changes, steriliser 
unit changes, so that things do not get overdone. 


Obviously not allsuch “communes” were as politicised as Grosvenor Avenue. 
Many were made up of people interested jointly in “single issues’—Gay 
Liberation, prisoners’ aid, drug rehabilitation, women’s liberation. Whatever 


the specialised interest in a particular commune, the people involved moved 
out into the world to practice it, sure of a secure base behind them. The 
group Jim Greenfield had been introduced to by Anna Mendelson at 168 
Stamford Hill was heavily involved in the squatting movement. 

In November, 1968, when a group of libertarian activists decided 
to apply direct action techniques to the problem of homelessness, they 
started with careful legal and local research. They established that if cer- 
tain obvious precautions were taken, if for example they did not force entry 
to a squat, then there was nothing illegal about taking over empty prop- 
erty. Again, once they had barred themselves in, it took a civil court order 
to get them out. On occasions, when the authorities discovered that no 
legal process could get rid of the squatters, they resorted to direct action 

. themselves—either through forcible evic- 
tion by the police or sometimes by hiring 
gangs of self-styled bailiffs, to break down 
__ the barricades and force their way in. Anna 
Mendelson told Greenfield about the work 
she and her friends were doing among the 
squatters in Hackney. In particular she told 
him about a block of empty flats in Arbour 
Square next door to Stepney police sta- 
tion. Some thirty families were squatting 
there in defiance of the Tower Hamlets council, who owned the premises. 
Greenfield, she said, should see what it was like for himself. He did. 

The plight of homeless families in the depressed areas of London 
made a particularly strong impression on people like Barker, Greenfield, 
Creek and Mendelson. After all, they, too had experienced at Essex and 
Cambridge a similar sense of dispossession, out-of-placeness, alienation. 
They were genuinely shocked by the conditions they came up against. 
Greenfield described Duncan House in Hackney, the council reception 
centre for the homeless, as “a falling down, rat infested old slum.” It was 
known officially as Part II] accommodation provided by the local coun- 
cils for emergency housing. But they felt it was simply a place where the 
council put people they refused to house, when, in fact, all around them 
in Hackney and Dalston there were perfectly respectable flats and houses 
lying empty just because the councils refnsed to rent them out. 

But Greenfield and his libertarian friends saw more in the squat- 
ting movement than an obvious remedy for homelessness. They recognised 
at once its revolutionary potential. It gave people a little more control over 
their own lives. It was a real exercise in self-management. By taking over 
empty property and by organising it for themselves on their own terms, 


people as a group took away a small amount of power from the autherities. 
It also provided a measure of community control, and perhaps above all as 
far as the Situationist-inspired revolutionaries were concerned, squatting 
provided the opportunity for a direct confrontation with the authorities. 

This was reason enough to attract Greenfield to the squatting 
movement in general, and because of his connections with Stamford Hill, 
to Arbour Square in particular. Within weeks of meeting Anna Mendelson, 
he had thrown himself wholeheartedly into the work of helping the squat- 
ters and their families, often working twelve to fifteen hours a day. He 
soon got a reputation in the area as a handyman, someone who could plas- 
ter, do a bit of carpentry or plumbing. 

For the people who took part, this activity among the squats was 
a social and political education, the practice to go with the theory. First 
of all they had to spend time learning about masses of legal formalities 
like writs of eviction, the law of trespass, the rent act, they had to learn 
how local government worked. They also had to protect themselves and 
their accommodation physically from evicting bailiffs, the police, and from 
landlords. They had to defend themselves from other people in the street 
who were not squatting, and who objected, often violently, to their pres- 
ence. Greenfield, and two of his friends formed a special squad to look 
after squats. They made sure they were there when the law arrived, they 
looked into the legal aspect of it all. Their lives were a continual fight, 
often physical, with authority. In Hackney, for example, they demanded 
meetings with local councillors, invaded the council chamber during de- 
bates on housing, shouting and throwing leaflets about. 

Not everyone involved in helping with the Arbour Square squat 
was happy about the way the revolutionaries were steering their confronta- 
tion course. Some wanted to negotiate with the council to try to get a better 
deal for the families, but this was denounced as a reformist sell out. Bitter 
rows broke out among the militants themselves, the families became de- 
moralised and began to leave. The revolutionary potential of Arbour Square 
was becoming exhausted. It was time to look elsewhere, to move on. 

In January, 1970, the bookstall Barker and Greenfield had been 
running in Queen’s Crescent market was scarcely supporting them. So 
Barker decided to look for work at his local Labour Exchange. But he 
found that the people behind the counter were highly suspicious of a 
young man with so many educational qualifications apparently willing, 
even anxious, to accept any kind of menial job. He felt they marked him 
out from the start as a trouble-maker, a militant, an organiser. In the end 
he gave up trying to get a job and decided to apply for unemployment 
benefit. In that simple act, Barker found for the first time since he had left 


Cambridge confirmation of the kind of oppression he had set his mind to 
fight. If Greenfield at that time saw the best prospects for the libertarian 
revolution coming through the squatting movement, Baker was to see the 
revolutionary potential of the process of claiming social benefit. He had 
never before had to tackle the complex business of filling in forms to get 


what he felt was rightfully his: 


There was always this incredible aggravation with the officials at the 
offices. People weren't getting what was due to them, because, he 
said, “they couldn’t understand the forms, or didn’t know their rights, 
didn’t know what they could claim.” The whole process of claim- 
ing social security seemed to him like one great obstacle race. The 
attitude was “Come back tomorrow”, and tomorrow it was “Come 
back on Thursday.” No one got anything without three or four trips. 
As he and his friends saw it, the Bepartment of Health and Social 
Security was an old hand at dodging demands, with a tradition go- 
ing back to the Elizabethan Poor Laws. The hours spent shuffling 
back and forwards, or sitting round in stuffy, uncomfortable offices, 
were meant to drive home the systems’ underlying premise that “the 
only way you are allowed to support yourself is by sweating it out on 
a production line.” 


There was also a feeling that the people behind the counters seemed to 
regard the money they handled as though it was their own. They doled it 
out with a grudge, as a favour. Supplementary benefit in particular had to 
be bargained for. Because of their isolation and the fact that they were kept 
in ignorance of their legitimate rights, most claimants were really scared 
of the whole business of collecting social security, of confronting officials. 
One answer to all this was obviously for people with claims on social secu- 
rity to get together, to help each other. Barker discovered that a group in 
Birmingham were already forming themselves into something of this sort. 
They called themselves a Claimants’ Union, taking the word “claimant” 
from the definition used in the 1966 Social Security Act. 

“Because of the situation I was in myself, it made a lot of sense 
to me,” he said, and set out to find out more about it. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of the Claimants’ Union and what made it attractive to 
people like Barker was the fact that they believed in total control of the 
union by all members in it. Everyone had an equal say in decision making. 
There was no hierarchy, no leadership. They took pains to make sure that 
older members, office holders, experts, indispensable activists were never 
allowed to dictate policy. The essence of it as an organisation was control 
by the rank and file. Specifically, the role of the Claimants’ Union was to 
ensure that everyone in it, and all members had to be on social security, 


got what was due to him, whether he was deserving or undeserving. They 
tried to follow each individual claim through to a successful conclusion. 
The tactics were clearly laid down: 


Go to your local social security of fice as regularly as possible. Don’t 
be fobbed off by the Receptionist. He or she should not make a de~ 
cision on your claim, but only take your name and address. Don't 
be fobbed off by verbal indecision, excuses, references, codes, acts, 
etc. Most times it is just bluff. Always go to the office as a group. 
Always go into the interviewing cubicles in pairs or threes. Always 
take leaflets with you when you go. Never leave the cubicle until you 
are satisfied. Don’t let them keep you waiting all day long. Ring the 
Regional Office and complain, or better still, get everyone in the of- 
fice to fill in a Complaint form. Don’t just back up other claimants. 
Get them to back you up as well. This is the best way of getting 
across the idea of mutual support. It will encourage the claimant 
to feel part of the union’s work, encourage him to join. Getting to 
know as many claimants as possible is vital, for it is at the social se- 
curity of fice that the C.U.’s most important day to day workis done, 
and where your potential mass strength lies. 


Amassing solidarity among the outer fringes of society, then, was really 
what the Claimants Union was about. The people involved were the un- 
employed, willing or unwilling, the sick, the aged, the single parent, strik- 
ers, anyone with an income low enough to qualify for free school meals, 
rent or rate rebates, family income supplement, as well as those in the 
Claimants’ Union who saw these disadvantaged members of society as 
the base of a vast revolutionary army. There would be tenants fighting 
against the means test associated with the Housing Finance Act, squatters 
fighting against property speculators, prisoners, brown or black people, 
gay men and women fighting repression and prejudice. These small, local, 
democratically controlled groups, highly flexible in approach and tactics, 
could succeed against the establishment where traditional top-heavy and 
rigid bureaucracies had failed. 


We want power to destroy the means-test system and the values 
attached to it, such as the work ethic, which we deplore. Nobody 
is going to offer us this power. We have to take it and run our own 
hves. And when we demand a say in our own lives we do not mean 
participation. What we mean is Claimants’ self-management of 
the Welfare state, and a guaranteed income for all people without 
a means test. 


So went the Claimants’ manifesto, based on the view that the Welfare 
State itself was a con. 


Social security is for the security of the state. A modern advanced 
technology cannot operate with an undernourished and semi-literate 
working class. “Our movement (Claimants Union) must challenge 
the whole nature and purpose of ‘work’ in this society. We musn’t bat- 
ter on the doors of the present system for re-admittance to the tread- 
mill of wage slavery. Mages are the expression of the price of labour as 
a commodity, like nuts and bolts, and not as real living human beings. 
We want an adequate income for all without condition. A welfare 
system should feed, clothe, and provide for a// its citizens as of right. 
The present system fails to do this. Every Claimant’s daily existence 
is a maddening struggle against poverty, under-nourishment, depres- 
sion, boredom, despondency and anxiety. We want more than just a 
rise in the benefit scales. We demand a minimum income per person 
(every single member of the population) with no strings attached.” 


Naturally, only a tiny majority of Claimants subscribed to that 
kind of philosophy. Most imagined the Claimants’ Union as some kind of 
super social work organisation designed to help them with their problems. 
People who had been used to regarding themselves as problem cases, and 
who liked having things done for them, on their behalf, by the state, were 
often shocked by the fact that they had to put into it as much as everyone 
else. But the Claimants’ Union gave them some kind of collective experi- 
ence, of ten for the first time. For Barker, en the ether hand, and these who 
felt like him, the appeal of the Claimants’ Union was the anti-authoritarian 
nature of the structure and the ideas behind it. “Self management in prac- 
tice” was how he described it. With Pauline Conroy and one or two other 
people living in Notting Hill, Barker formed the West London Claimants’ 
Union. About ten to fifteen people attended the first meeting. But it soon 
grew, and so did the frequent confrontations with social security of ficials, 
sometimes ending in physical violence. 

All this cemmunal activity was happening at a peried in their lives 
when Greenfield, Barker and their friends were most politically receptive. 
As the experience of the conditions they met up with broadened, and as 
their clashes with authority increased, they started to see the wider im- 
plications of the situation they were in. The sense of alienation they felt 
from their university days, superimposed en the conditions they found 
themselves living in, hardened their attitudes into a desire for an all eut at- 
tack on society itself. Barker got from the Claimants’ Union, for example, 
“the great experience of learning to resist, as comrades, as a community.” 
He said that taking part in the build-up of the movement was the most 
important thing he had ever done. 

This was “real politics,” the politics you make yourself. What you 
do with ether people who are in the same position as you. The task of 


building an effective group, whether it was a squat, a claimants’ union, a 
women’s liberation workshop, a tenants’ association, the task of countering 
and negotiating with the authorities, was much more demanding than the 
occasional weekend demonstration that often passed for political involve- 
ment. It was a long way from the traditional form of left wing revolution- 
ary activity—groups who 
looked over their shoul- 
ders to 1917, to the kind 
of revolution that took 
place in Russia, the kind 
of revolution that would 
take place in Britain after 
some cataclysmic event—a 
general strike, or economic 
breakdown, a coup d'état. 
To the new libertarian, the 
revolution was now a con- 
tinuing and growing pro- 
cess. They dismissed the 
International Socialists, 
the International Marxist 
Group, the Workers Revolutionary Party, all the Trotskyist-based groups, 
as far too authoritarian, more concerned with building political parties 
than in developing political consciousness. These elitists, as they were 
called, believe the workers do not and cannot understand what society is 
all about, so they will lead them, they will bring the light to the masses. But 
to Barker and Greenfield this “apartness” was much the same kind of thing 
they had been fighting against in the squats and through the Claimants’ 
Union against welfare of ficers and social workers who did things fer people 
on behalf of the state. It was substituting one kind of political oppression 
for another. And it was oppression above all they were against. Not only, 
of course, in political life, but in social and sexual life, too, which is why, of 
course, they gave support to, and began to organise round, groups like the 
Gay Liberation Front, and the women’s movement in general. 

What Barker, Greenfield, Mendelson, Creek and the growing 
band of revolutionary libertarians were determined to do was to help all 
“oppressed” minorities to resist authority, and to resist authority with 
them. Organised into self-managed groups they provided a militant po- 
litical force firmly based in the community. They were in the front line of 
resistance and in conflict with local authority, the police and the state it- 
self. But so far this resistance meant physical confrontation with authority 


from a “legal” individual position. There was no question at present of any 
kind of armed “resistance.” Nor was there any kind of co-ordination of the 
activities going on in libertarian circles. People were working in many dif- 
ferent areas of community life. Often they were unaware of what was go- 
ing on in districts separated by just a few miles. But there was, in Britain, 
a revolutionary group with a different background who had been engaged 
in acts of violence—bombing and machine-gunning—from as far back as 
1967. For anyone wanting to take the fight against society a stage further 
into general urban guerrilla activity, there was an example on hand with 
experience, expertise and contacts formed over a generation. 


Chapter Four 


The in fluence of the First of May Group... he decision to bomb... 
The deal... The joint campaign begins 


friends gathered at the offices of Freedom Press in Whitechapel High 

Street to attend a meeting arranged by the International Anarchist 
Black Cross, a long-standing anarchist prisoner's aid organisation revived 
by Stuart Christie, a young Scotsman who had spent three and a half years 
in Spanish gaols himself for smuggling explosives. The principal guest of 
the evening was Miguel Garcia Garcia, a Spanish anarchist from the Civil 
War period now living in Britain after serving twenty years inside. Christie, 
who had met Garcia while they were both in Carabanchel prison, did most 
of the talking. Garcia had lost his voice. The shock of his release had led to 
paralysis in some of the muscles in his throat. But his revolutionary spirit 
was undiminished. Through Christie, as the story of his adventures and 
deprivations at the hands of the Spanish authorities unfolded, he made it 
plain that he was as determined as ever to carry on the struggle. 

For the fifty or so in the audience, most of them young people for 
whom the Spanish Civil War was firmly in the history books, it was an 
emotional occasion. In front of them, in person, was someone who had 
been in direct confrontation with the state, who had been totally involved 
in resistance struggles, and who had paid a heavy penalty. He, and Christie 
for that matter, were examples of revolutionary working class anarchism in 
action. Both had anarchist contacts all over the world, in particular through 
the Iberian Federation of Libertarian Youth—the FIJL—founded in 1932 
as the youth sector of the Spanish anarchist trade union organisation, the 
CNT, now for the most part exiled in Toulouse. 

The FIJL, through the Spanish Civil War and the Second World 
War, had accumulated a vast experience of guerrilla fighting. To counter 
penetration and infiltration by Franco’s secret police, they evolved their 
famous affinity groups, grupos de afrmdad, which later became the model 
for the modern urban guerrilla group. In fact the FIL, can lay claim to 
producing the first truly revolutionary urban guerrilla cell. 

The First of May Group emerged from the Spanish movement as 
an international, anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist revolutionary organisation, 
specially structured to carry out terrorist attacks. It took its name from its 
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first operation carried out on 1 May, 1966. 
The ecclesiastic adviser to the Spanish 
Embassy at the Vatican, Monsignor Nlarcos 
Ussia, was kidnapped on his way home to 
his house in the suburbs of Rome. For days, 
Italian, French and Spanish police searched 
for him without success. Then, after he had 
been missing for about a fortnight, he was 
released with a statement saying that the 
action had been undertaken to draw atten- 
tion to the plight of political prisoners in 
Spanish gaols. It was signed: “The First of 
May Group.” 

But soon the group was taking in a 
much broader area of attack, and even, in 
case there should be any misunderstand- 
ing, produced a spokesman. “E/ Largo,” 
“Gros Jean,” or properly, Octavio Alberola, 
had led a dashing, not to say romantic life 
since his father settled in Mexico at the end 
of the Second World War to escape from 
Franco’s secret police. 

Miguel Garcia (top) and Stuart Christie: With Raul and Fidel Castro and Ché 
Franco's prisoners. Guevara, Alberola helped to found the 
Latin American Anti-Dictatorial Front, 
the power base from which eventually 
they were to topple the Batista regime in 
Cuba. He was also active in the FIJL, and 
consequently he soon ran into trouble with 
the Mexican authorities, who regarded 
him as a dangerous agitator. He was ar- 
rested for spreading political propaganda, 
and after a month in prison released on 
the orders of President Corines, but only 
on condition that he took no further part 
in any kind of political activity. It was ask- 
ing too much of a man like Alberola, so in 
1957, with a false name and passpert, he 
slipped out of the country and returned 
to Europe to live a clandestine life among 


First of May Group: A montage of newspaper _ oes ; . 
clippings. anarchists, inside and outside Spain. 


Exactly how Alberola came to be involved with the First of May 
Group is very much in dispute. The security services of Britain, France 
and Belgium are convinced that he was a founder member and took part in 
many of their actions. He himself says that these are charges put about by 
the Spanish secret police. He was simply the group's public relations man, 
its essential link with the outside world. To 
back this up he cites a “press conference” he 
gave in 1967 in the United States. 

Rumours in newspapers at the time 
suggested that the First of May Group was 
out to kidnap the American Ambassador to 
Spain, Mr. Biddle Duke. To set the record 
straight, Alberola went to New York him- 
self to explain “Operation Durruti”, as the 
plot was to be called. 

At a supposedly secret press con- 
ference in the Manhattan Hotel, Alberola 
said that the real target was to have been 
the Commander in Chief of the American 
forces in Spain, Rear Admiral Norman 
Gillette. The idea was to take him to 
Madrid, and to make him listen, in front 
of reporters, to a denunciation of America’s 
presence in Spain. 

Alberola warned at the press con- 
ference that although “Operation Durruti” 
had failed, the First of May activities would 
go on, inside and outside Spain. He was not 
exaggerating. In the twelve months that fol- 
lowed, from the middle of 1967 to the sum- 
mer of 1968, there were dozens of bomb 
explosions and machine gun attacks all over 
Europe. Britain had more than its share. 

On the night of 20 August, 1967, 
at exactly a quarter past eleven, a white Ford 
Or ete Cee ie ce a ee 
End. In the car were three First of May men. They turned into Grosvenor 
Square, drew alongside the American Embassy, and without slowing down 
fired a burst from a 1938 Beretta sub-machine gun into the plate glass 
frontage. As the car sped away into the West End, they threw out a leaflet. 

It read “Stop criminal murders of the American Army. Solidarity with 
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all people battling against Yankee fascism all over the world. Racism no. 
Freedom for American Negroes. Revolutionary Solidarity Movement.” 

The following day, the remains of the bullets and the spent car- 
tridge cases were sent to the Metropolitan Police forensic science labora- 
tory in Richbell Place, Holborn, for microscopic examination. At the same 
time a letter was posted to Reuters news agency from Hounslow explain- 
ing the reasons for the attack more fully: 


1. As the Johnson and Macnamara murderers are continuing their “es- 
calade” against people fighting for their freedom, another “escalade,” 
that of the Revolutionary Solidarity Movement is now beginning in the 
whole world against Yankee fascism. 

2. We are on the side of all Latin American Guerilleros and American 
Negroes fighting against racist and economic oppression of Yankee capi- 
talism. 

3. American people must know the danger of their own government’s 
criminal fascist politics which is the main supporter of all dictatorships 
in the world. 


The letter was signed “Revolutionary Solidarity Movement. First of May 
Group.” 

This use of a “communiqué” to explain the reasons for a particular 
act of violence began with the First of May Group. They were also the first 
to use “concerted” attacks. Six months after the Grosvenor Square sheoting, 
on 3 March, 1968, six bombs went off within minutes of each other in six lo- 
cations in three European cities. Property was damaged in Turin, the Hague 
and in London, where explosions shook the Spanish Embassy in Belgrave 
Square and the American Officers Club in Lancaster Gate. No one was 
injured, but as an exercise in co-ordinated violence, it was impressive. 

The next First of May attack in Britain came in February, 1969. 
The targets were Spanish-owned banks: two in London, one in Liverpool. 
The two London bombs failed to explode and were taken to the explosives 
laboratory at Woolwich for examination. 

The communiqué issued at the time was addressed to “the 
Pentagon and White House killers.” It proclaimed that “every man who 
doesn’t want to go down on his knees to you can only reply by revolution- 
ary direct action to your world terrorist planning.” 

Just over a month later, a bomb went off outside the Bank of Bilbao 
in King Street, Covent Garden. But quite by chance two policemen were 
sitting in a car on routine patrol some thirty yards away. They watched as 
two men strolled up to the bank entrance and placed a parcel in the door- 
way. Suddenly smoke billowed out into the street, the men began to run, 
the police got out of the car and raced after them. When they caught and 


searched them, they found another First of May communiqué in one of 
their pockets: 


Sirs, the imprisonments, deportations, and murders suffered by the 
people of Spain since their subjection in the Civil War, the garrot- 
ted, and those who died by the hand of Francisco Franco oblige us to 
respond. The blood of our brothers is 
as precious to us as the money and the 
property belonging to Spanish capital- 
ists and their Wall Street colleagues. 
Let them hear this week another noise 
other than the clink of bloodied sil- 
ver. Cease the repression. If not ex- 
pect more widespread reprisals. The 
International ist of May Group. 


At Freedom Press that February night in 
1970, the significance, the importance of 
the First of May Group, and the tradition 
it sprang from, was not lost on the people 
crammed into the tiny room to listen to 
Garcia and Christie. It was not so much 
what they had to say that impressed them 
(anti-Franco activity was specific, national- 
istic and a long way from the squats and 
social security offices of Notting Hill), it 
was the stand they had taken, and of course 
the fact that they had actually “done time 
for the cause.” 

By their activities in the Claimants’ 
Union and the Squatting movement, 
Barker, Greenfield and others in the audi- 
ence had already rejected the classical forms 
of protest. The kind of direct action they 
were getting involved in, contained in the 
end the philosophy of the urban guerrilla. 
Here in front of them were two men who had carried direct action into 
that ultimate area. 

It need not necessarily have been the Spanish movement which 
influenced those looking for action, it could have been any other urban 
guerrilla group. By 1969-70 there were plenty around, largely developed as 
an answer to the disappointments of 1968. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, the Weathermen urban guerrillas, had set out to attack the capitalist 


system with a wave of bombing on banks, company offices, schools and 
military installations. The Baader-Meinhof Group was getting under way 
in West Germany. There were revolutionary urban guerrilla cells in Turkey, 
Italy, Japan, Switzerland and Holland as well. And in Britain, the new 
libertarian consciousness that had been developing in the latter half of the 
sixties was to be given a sense of direction by a tradition of urban guerrilla 
activity stretching back a generation. 

Exactly what was going through the minds of Barker, Greenfield 
and the others as they walked down Whitechapel High Street on their way 
back to their flats in Notting Hill and North London, no one can tell. But 
around that time, certainly within weeks of the meeting, they had made a 
decision to follow the First of May’s example and start some sort of armed 
resistance against the state. The reasons are obviously complex, and not 
everyone involved shared the same ones. Some were drawn to the idea out 
of the simple frustration and anger they felt about the conditions they saw 
in the squats and squalor of the London slums. For others, it was an almost 
inevitable escalation from the kind of direct action they had been involved 
in since the Campaign against Assessment, the Squatting movement and 
the Claimants’ Unions, to what they thought of as a higher, more developed 
level of resistance in terms of organised, armed violence. Again, others were 
plainly conscious of the failures of 1968. The revolutionary techniques used 
in Paris and later in Grosvenor Square had got them nowhere. They could 
see no alternative to bombing as a facet of class struggle, but bombing in 
conjunction with propaganda, communiqués, newspaper articles. To these 
people, physical violence was a defensive action against what they felt was 
the increasing hegemony of the state: “hitting back,” as some of the graf- 
fiti of the time had it. Then there were the arguments about the nature of 
violence itself, arguments outlined in the works of Debord and Vaneigem. 
The violence inherent in the Spectacular society. The violence of the pro- 
duction line, of the high-rise flat, state violence perpetrated on people in 
their everyday lives. To attack those responsible for this gave them a taste 
of the violence they were responsible for in the first place. It may have been 
somewhat abstruse, but it was strongly felt by those involved. 


The ruling class just defines violence in terms of a violent picket, or 
a violent crime er a violent bank robbery, or a violent bomb going 
off, which totally distorts the real essence of what violence is. W hat 
violence is, is the fact that people end up in a situation where they 
are so freaked about the way they live, that they beat up the people 
they love. What people wanted to do was to try to show that that 
level of violence should be channelled towards the people who are 
actually creating the situation of oppression in the first place. 


In other words, a group of people were going to take this new definition 
of violence, pirated from the Situationists, and try to show that it was 
possible to channel it “into a much more constructive direction.” Another 
explanation for the decision to bomb went like this: 


It’s a message passed on to the ruling class. Okay, your conspiracy 
will continue, and the bombs won’t make that much difference to 
the way it operates. But it’s going to be just a little bit more difficult 
for you. We're not just going to sit around and produce petitions 
against what you're doing. The bombings are not going to be the 
be-all and end-all of the situation. They’re an announcement of a 
certain situation where we're no longer going to accept the confines 


of legality set by the state. 


Those last few words: “no longer accept the confines of legality set by 
the state” were the real warning, the decisive step from protest within the 
law to violence outside it. But so far they were just words. First, there 
were some practical considerations. Would, for example, the First of May 
Group who were essential for the supply of gelignite, expertise, and weap- 
ons, have anything to do with these unknown, though obviously enthusi- 
astic, libertarians? Down the network to Paris and Brussels went the sug- 
gestion, back to London came the reply. A limited amount of help would 
be given in the way of weapons and explosives in exchange for one or two 
reliable people to help with the concerted First of May campaign going on 
throughout Europe at that time. 

It seemed a reasonable deal. What the First of May got out of it, 
aside from a new bombing team, was a strengthened libertarian resistance 
movement in Britain. What the new libertarians got out of it of course 
was access to urban guerrilla experience, ammunition, explosives and guns. 
The targets the new group would go for would reflect traditional First of 
May interests and much broader libertarian solidarity with social and po- 
litical situations in the country at large. 

So after a gap of almost fifteen months following the arrest of the 
two Bank of Bilbao bombers, the First of May Group was ready to strike 
in Britain again. This time the target was Iberia airlines at airports in four 
European cities. In London a man telephoned Scotland Yard to say that a 
bomb had been put on board an Iberian Airline plane at Heathrow. The 
passengers were taken off and told to claim their luggage. Sure enough, 
the last piece left on the tarmac was a case with a bomb in it. Carefully, 
explosive experts took it away for examination. 

The Senior Scientific Officer at the Home Office Branch of 
the Royal Armament Research and Development Establishment, Royal 


Arsenal East, Woolwich, is Mr. Donald Lidstone, a man with over thirty 
years experience of explosives. It was his task to take the Heathrow bomb 
apart and to note its make up and any exceptional characteristics. 

The “infernal machine” itself, in the jargon of the trade, was con- 
tained in an empty packet of Surf detergent. The explosive was a mixture 
of sugar and sodium chlorate, the ignition system was made up ef two 
batteries wired to a North Sea gas lighter element. The timing mechanism 
was devised by the use of a cheap wrist watch. Simple ingredients, but 
when Mr. Lidstone built a replica of the bomb it went off with dramatic 
effect. In the right ratio, mixtures of sugar and sodium chlorate can form 
sensitive and powerful explosives. From two pounds of it an intensely hot 
flame about 10 feet across roared up for a second and a half, giving off 
a large amount of black smoke, enough in an aircraft, Mr. Lidstone ob- 
served, to impair a pilot’s vision. 

The Heathrow bomb had failed to go off because of a fault in the 
electro-mechanical works. But there was no doubt that it was the work of 
the First of May Group, part of a co-ordinated attack throughout Europe, 
and at Scotland Yard the Special Branch concentrated their inquiries in 
that direction. Not that at that stage they had a great deal to do. It was Mr. 
Lidstone who was getting all the work. Just ten days after the Heathrow 
bomb, another unexploded device was brought down to his laboratory at 
Woolwich. This one had been found on the site of the new Paddington 
police station being built in Harrow Road. 

At first there was nothing to connect the two. If anything, the 
Paddington bomb was the somewhat more sophisticated of the two. It 
had a continental detonator and two cartridges of French made explosives, 
Nitrimite No. 19c, an extremely powerful blasting explosive consisting of 
TNT and ammonium nitrate. 

But as Mr. Lidstone went on with his analysis it became plain 
that there were strange similarities between the two bombs. The most 
obvious was the use in both of a gas lighter head of the type provid- 
ed for professional use in installing North Sea gas appliances. It was 
something Lidstone had never come across before. Each device had two 
Ever Ready HP2 “high power” batteries, electrically connected in series. 
Again, these batteries were used to power North Sea gas igniters. Both 
bombs had pocket watches similarly modified to act as timing devices. 
Both bombs had a mixture of sugar and sodium chlorate. The same kind 
of Sellotape had been used to strap the various components together. All 
in all there was enough to suggest to Lidstone at any rate that the two 
bombs were likely to be related in some way. Maybe even made up by the 
same people or person. 


At Scotland Yard, the Special Branch might have conceded the 
physical link between the bombs, but there was still no obvious ideological 
link between targets like Iberia Airlines and the site of Paddington police 
station. They did not know of any kind of coalition, alliance or merger 
between the First of May Group and the new libertarians. In fact, most of 
the details of bomb attacks were confined to the particular Metropolitan 
Police Division in which they occurred. Only the scientists at Woolwich 
would have had a chance to see any over- 
all picture at that time, and they were not 
looking for one. 

As for the bombers, for what was 
supposed to be a new departure in the 
politics of violence in Britain, the start 
had been singularly undramatic. Their first 
two bombs had failed to go off. The one at 
Heathrow was put down to some extremist 
group from abroad, the Paddington bomb 
got no publicity at all. Three months later, 


Target: Home of Sir JohnWaldron,Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police. 
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A bomb lee left on the door- The Butch Cassidy letter. 
step of the house-in Roehampton of the === 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, Sir John Waldron. He was away 
at the time, but his daughter was in, and described the bang, the timing, 
and her reaction, though she saw nothing of the bombers themselves. Sir 
John was sent a letter saying he had been sentenced to death by the “revo- 
lutionary tribunal] for crimes of oppression. Against many who are opposed 
to the capitalist regeime [sic] which you keep in power. Our executioner 
has been reprimanded for failing. We will make no further mistakes.” 

The letter was signed Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. 

It sounded like the work of cranks, some lunatic fringe, someone 
perhaps with a personal grudge against the police. 

Meanwhile, the Commissioner himself was as curious as everyone 
else as to why anyone should want to blow him up. He asked for a brief- 


ing from the Special Branch, but there was little they could tell him. They 


certainly had no idea who might have been personally responsible, and 
the only plausible political motivation seemed to be resentment over the 
sentences handed out in the Garden House affair. 

Earlier in the year there had been an incident at Cambridge 
University that had caused considerable controversy among students and 
the public at large. The details were fairly straightforward. 

A dinner had been arranged at the Garden House Hotel in 
Cambridge to celebrate the end of a “Greek Week” in the city. It was pro- 
moted by the Greek national tourist board, an official agent of the Greek 
government. Tickets were £3 each: it was a formal occasion. Many of the 
guests—they had invited several Dons—were in evening dress. At around 
seven o'clock in the evening a crowd began to gather outside the hotel to 
protest about the dinner. As the guests arrived they had to run a gauntlet 
of abuse and anti-fascist slogans. 

Suddenly a small group of students ran round to the back of the 
hotel, broke a plate-glass window and burst into the dining room, bran- 
dishing chairs in front of the startled guests. The local police were totally 
inadequate to deal with the situation, in numbers and in experience. They 
simply were not prepared for the strength of the demonstration, though 
they did have plenty of warning from the Special Branch in London about 
the possibilities of violence. 

From the dozens of students arrested that night, sixteen were 
eventually sent for trial. Six of them were sentenced to between six and 
eighteen months in prison. The severity shocked the university authori- 
ties as much as it shocked the student body. Even moderate opinion was 
outraged. The proctors whose evidence had helped to convict the students 
were stunned by the length of the gaol terms. It was left to Lord Justice 
Sachs, in his summing up, to put the establishment view: 


When there is wanton and vicious violence of gross degree the court 
is not concerned whether it originates from gang rivalry or from 
political motives. It is the degree of the mob violence and the extent 
to which the public peace has been broken. It makes no difference 
whether the mob had attacked a first class hotel in Cambridge, or 
some dance hall frequented by the less well circumstanced. 


In the press, leading articles discussed the judgement, the sentences, and 
the whole issue of political violence. Was the violence of the sentences 
greater than the violence of the affair itself? Was it over reaction on the 
part of the Establishment? Could the severity of the sentences have been a 
motive for the bomb at Sir John Waldron’s home? It was a possibility. And 
the theory gained more credibility from the bomb put down a week later at 
the London home of the Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson. 


The communiqué that went with it was not much help although 
it obviously came from the same source as the one sent out after the 
Commissioner’s bomb. In shaky, childish printing it read: “You can dream 
up all the law and order you like. But remember—you are subject to our 
justice. He who liveth-off the people by the people shall he die.” It was 
signed with another film title—The Wild Bunch. 

At the time, neither attack received 
any publicity in the press or on television. Day can dream up ol 
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But despite the press blackout on the Waldron and Rawlinson 
bombs, the campaign went on. At Heathrow on 26 September it was impos- 
sible to conceal the details of the bomb in a passenger lounge used by Iberia 
Airways. No one was hurt in the explosion, but the bomb hidden by a loaf 
of bread and a packet of Weetabix in a green airline bag, caused immense 
confusion at the airport. Again it was obviously First of May inspired, and 
again it was timed to coincide with similar bombs on the continent. 
Concerted attacks were a First of May speciality. They had been 
done successfully between Britain and the continent, now it was the turn 
of three cities in Britain itself. Almost exactly at the same time on the eve- 
ning of 9 October, bombs went off at the Italian Trade Centre in Cork 
Street, Mayfair, and two were found unexploded at the Italian Consulates in 
Birmingham and Manchester. Clearly, the team involved was substantial in 
number and well co-ordinated. The targets they chose were also intriguing. 
The communiqués that went with the bombs made in plain that 
the object had been to draw attention to the fate of Giuseppe Pinelli, the 
Italian anarchist, who was the subject of so much concern at the Grosvenor 
Avenue commune in North London. Pinelli had been taken to Milan po- 
lice station for questioning a few days after the death of sixteen people in 
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a bomb attack on a city bank. During his interrogation, according to the 
police, he threw himself out of a fourth floor window and died instantly. 
Few people on the left in Italian politics believed this explanation. They 
claimed that Pinelli had died under interrogation and that his body had 
been thrown out of the window. “The manner of my death cannot be con- 
cealed” went the communiqué, and then 
the words “Lotta Continua’—the name of 
an Italian revolutionary group well known 
to the Special Branch in Britain. 

As well as being closely involved with 
Italian anarchism ever since fighting with 
anarchist partisans against Mussolini during 
the war, Pinelli was the Black Cross repre- 
sentative and organiser in Italy. He had ob- 
viously been in contact with Stuart Christie, 
if not personally at least through correspon- 
si ae wee dence and an exchange of literature. 

iuseppe Pinelli Italian anarchist railway work- Ofie Guedel Pearce Wad hes aes 
er defenestrated from the 4th floor of Milan P & 
police headquarters, 15 December, 1969. passing interest in Christie ever since his 
arrival back in Britain from prison in Spain 
in 1967. Threugh Interpol they had learnt 
something of his contacts in France and 
Spain, and though they had no evidence, 
those contacts, they felt, came pretty close 
Target: BBC Outside Broadcast van, Miss World to the Bixee of May Group. Ciavistie was 
Contest, Royal Albert Hall, 19 November, 1970. : 
ssa mee unquestionably suspect number one for 
the First of May attacks in England. After the Italian bombs, he was 
given the full surveillance treatment. His flat was raided, his friends were 
questioned, he was followed at work (converting appliances for North 
Sea gas). The Special Branch asked Albert Meltzer, a longstanding 
British anarchist to use his influence to calm things down. But to calm 
who down—that was the real question, for Meltzer as much as fer the 
“experts” in the Special Branch. And to make matters more complicated, 
the next set of events, the sequence of bomb and demonstration at the 
Miss World Contest, seemed to fit into no category at all. 
On 19 November the BBC outside broadcast vans were parked 
round the side of the Royal Albert Hall ready to transmit the contest to 
the waiting millions all over Europe. At about two o’clock in the morning a 
group of youths, four or five of them, gathered quickly round one of the vans 
and slid their home-made bomb underneath it. The four ounces of TNT 
wrapped in a copy of Te Times exploded a few minutes later, waking people 


in the large blocks of flats nearby. One of them got to her window in time 
to see the youths running down Kensington Gore towards Notting Hill. 

The damage was not enough to delay the broadcast itself, but 
there was a slight interruption the following evening through an interven- 
tion from the balcony by a group of women’s liberation supporters. They 
stood up and started to throw bags of flour towards the contestants en the 
stage. They were soon ejected from the Hall and, to a couple of jokes from 
Bob Hope, the show went on. 

Among the demonstrators arrested at the Albert Hall were several 
who gave their address as 29 Grosvenor Avenue, the commune in North 
London. The Special Branch felt there must be a connection between the 
demonstration and the bomb, but how, why and what was still a mystery. 

As a propaganda exercise, an expression of solidarity with the wom- 
en’s liberation movement, the Miss World bomb had been a success largely 
because of the nature of the target. There had been plenty of publicity on 
television and in the newspapers. Not so for the next attack though. 

On 4 December a car sped past the Spanish Embassy in Belgrave 
Square, and in an almost exact replica of the attack on the American 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square three years earlier, a machine gun opened 
up. But whoever fired it was a poor shot. Only one bullet hit the Embassy 
itself. It made a hole in one of the front windows and, spent, dropped 
down behind some curtains. No one around, and there were very few peo- 
ple about at that time of night, heard a thing. Next day therefore, there was 
no mention of the attack in the papers. The public at large was completely 
unaware of the incident. It took two full days for a cleaning lady to notice 
the bullet hole in the window, and for the police subsequently to find the 
remains of the bullet fired at the building. 

In the meantime, the people behind the attack decided to deal 
with the uneven publicity they had been getting in their own way. They 
were still convinced that the national press was deliberately suppressing 
news of their activities, and when they could not, they were distorting it. 
No doubt through the influence of the new libertarians in the Group, who 
seemed to be gaining ground over the original First of May people despite 
their dependence on them for supplies, they settled on sending their com- 
muniqués to the “underground” press—to the International Times in par- 
ticular (the First of May had always used the international news agencies 
or The Times). 

To make sure everyone knew the communiqués were authentic, 
that they came from the right group, they devised a stamp made up by 
letters from a child’s John Bull printing set. The name on it, thought up at 
a raucous, drunken Christmas party, would be “The Angry Brigade.” The 


words were a rough translation of Les Enragés. The “Brigade” bit smacked 
slightly of the Spanish Civil War. It seemed an admirable composite. 

The first time it was ever used was on a communiqué devised the 
day after the machine gunning of the Spanish Embassy—5 December. It 
was too late to catch that week’s edition of the International Times, so the 
world had to wait until 9 December to learn what was happening. It ap- 
peared in the paper as follows: 


Brothers and sisters we expect the news of the machine gunning 
of the Spanish Embassy to be suppressed by the bourgeois press. 
It’s the third time over the last month that the systems dropped 
the mask of the so-called freedom of information and tried to hide 
the fact of its vulnerability... They know the truth behind the BBC 
van the day before the Miss World farce: they know the truth be- 
hind the destruction of property of High Court judges, they know 
the truth behind the four Barclays Banks which were either burned 
or badly destroyed, they also know that active opposition to their 
system is spreading. 

The Angry Brigade doesn’t claim responsibility for every- 
thing. We can make ourselves heard in one way or another. We ma- 
chine gunned the Spanish Embassy last night in solidarity with our 
Basque brothers and sisters. We were, careful not to hit the pigs 
guarding the building as representatives of British capital in fascist 
Spain. If Britain co-operates with France over this legal lynching by 
shutting the truth away we will take more careful aim next time. 


S@®LIDARITY AND REVOLUTION LOVE, 
Communiqué the Angry Brigade. 


In the same week, another communiqué arrived at the International Times 
with the same stamp. 


Fascism and oppression will be smashed. (Spanish Embassy ma- 


chine gunned Thursday.) High pigs, Judges, Embassies, Spectacles, 
Property. 


That was Communiqué two from the Angry Brigade, and as well as pull- 
ing together bomb attacks stretching back almost three years, it offered the 
first real clue to the political amalgam that had taken place. 

“Fascism and oppression will be smashed. (Spanish Embassy ma- 
chine gunned Thursday)”—the First of May Group, and the influence of 
the Spanish movement. 

“High Pigs”—an obvious reference to the Waldron bomb. The 
phraseology reflected the American hippie scene. 


“Judges”—presumably a reference to the Rawlinson bomb, though 
of course he was Attorney General, not the same thing, though he was 
regarded as part and parcel of the whole “repression industry.” 

“Embassies”—two were bombed, the Spanish and the American, 
not including the attempt on the Italian Consulates in Birmingham and 
Manchester. These were obviously to un- 
derline the Group’s international solidarity. 

“Spectacles”—no doubt a reference 
to the Miss World contest, and the word 
that had sent the Special Branch sergeant 
scurrying to the few libertarian bookshops 
in London for the latest works of Debord 
and the Situationists. Once he had learned 
the vocabulary, the whole business of identi- 
fying the politics behind the communiqués The WWII 9mm Parabellum Carbine Beretta 
became a lot easier. It also helped to narrow M1938/42: The front trigger is for single shot, 
the field of suspects. There were not that thefeal one soraWtnnalic. 
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the Situationist International, never mind YS 1 
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helped to isolate the area of investigation (it 

is a proud boast of the Special Branch that 

throughout their inquiries they never raided 

“orthodox” extreme leftists) they were nev- 

ertheless worried by the apparent lack of , 
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the bombing. The Special Branch are naturally much happier dealing with 

organisations, with parties, with people who form themselves into units 

that can be penetrated, or at least from which individuals can be suborned. 

But the new revolutionary libertarians had nothing in the way of structures, 

no committees, branches, subscription lists. They moved about from com- 

mune to commune, joining one group, leaving and joining another. But by 
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now events were moving so quickly that within a month of the first Angry 
Brigade communiqué, Britain was on the road to a permanent anti-urban 
guerrilla force. 

In December, 1970, John Barker, who had begun to live perma- 
nently now with Hilary Creek, decided to move out of Notting Hill. He 
felt the district had become saturated with social workers and community 


activists, all busy “recuperating” the place. With £400 of Hilary Creek’s 


money they bought a dilapidated house in Cannock Street in the slums of 
Moss Side, Manchester. They settled in about a week before Christmas. 

Life at Cannock Street may not have been particularly comfort- 
able but it was never dull. Barker described it as “a good scene. The joy of 
being in growing strength of us the people. It was real good there. Very 
relaxed.” Seven people lived in the house, more or less permanently. They 
had meals together, spent a lot of time talking, arguing. 

Barker and Creek took a lot of interest in the future of Moss Side 
itself. The area was due to be pulled down in the next few months as 
part of a council slum clearance programme. But a group of architects 
at Manchester University had an alternative plan which showed that de- 
molition was not really necessary. Barker arranged a protest meeting, and 
harassed the local councillors. 

Cannock Street was also used by other people from London. They 
usually stayed a night or two, sometimes longer. Among the visitors just 
af ter New Year were Ian Purdie and Jake Prescott. The two men had got to 
know each other in Albany Prison on the Isle of Wight. Prescott was the 
classic “institutionalised” man. He was born in Dunfermline and after the 
death of his mother when he was six, he and his two sisters were brought 
up in an orphanage in Renfrewshire. 

“My father never kept in touch with us. I ran away from the or- 
phanage seven times because I was unhappy there. I was eleven when I 
committed my first offence, stealing a packet of dates from a shop.” 

At fourteen, he stole a bicycle. At fifteen, he appeared in court for 
receiving a stolen cigarette lighter and was sent to an approved school. At 
sixteen he absconded and after committing two housebreakings he was 
sent to Borstal. 

Eventually he came to London and received more gaol sentences— 
four months, nine months, and twelve months, for various offences. 

By 1966 Prescott was “hooked” on heroin and registered as an ad- 
dict, but a year later his doctor disappeared. 

“I was taking eight grains of heroin and other drugs every day, and 
I sold all my personal possessions to buy them. 

“T picked up a rich looking character and stole a whole lot of stuff 
from him, including a gun. The same night I went to Piccadilly and tried 
to contact a pedlar, but got arrested. Drugs were costing me 410 a day. At 
the police station I was told to turn out my pockets and I pulled out the 
gun. A policeman shouted ‘Watch out, he’s got a gun.’ 

“One dived under a table, the others stood up against the wall. I 
ran out of the room. The gun was loaded.” 

Prescott was soon recaptured and sentenced to five and a half years 


for using a firearm to prevent his arrest and for drug offences. It was while 
he was serving this sentence that he met Jan Purdie. For six weeks they 
shared the same cell, and eventually, according to Prescott, the same views. 

“T had always accepted that I was a criminal, but that was a neg- 
ative attitude and I began to realise that there were alternative ways of 
living.” 

Purdie talked about that alternative. He had quite a different 
background. He had been to a boarding school at Bembridge, not far 
from Albany, though he did say that on balance he preferred the prison. 
His family were comfortably off, middle- 
class radicals. Purdie had been active in the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, but first 
came to the attention of the authorities 
during the 1969 Irish civil rights campaign. 
He was arrested at one of their demonstra- 
tions and charged with throwing a petrol 
bomb at the Ulster Office in Saville Row. 
His sentence—nine months—landed him 
in Albany in the same cell as Jake Prescott. 

To Purdie, Prescott seemed to 
represent everything that was wrong with 
society in general, and the penal system 
in particular. His single-handed struggle 
against authority since childhood, then his 
alienation as he sank deeper and deeper 
into difficulties without help, confirmed 
Purdie’s revolutionary convictions. 

Purdie had read and approved of 
the works of Vaneigem, and though never 
a member of the Kim Philby Dining Club, 
he shared the Situationists’ admiration for 
him. He wrote from prison “To me Philby 
is the real life Guy Fawkes—the guy who | 
actually made it. It gives great satisfaction to 
me who's:lived all his life inthe UK torknow: 9 etetsrtecrrterrrsrerrsrecetttrctreer ee 
that there was one guy who completely pissed on the upper echelons of the 
ruling class for years, devastating MIS and M16, and along with it the plans 
of imperial intrigue.” 

But the most important lesson Prescott learned from Purdie was 
that it was possible to change from struggling against society as an individual, 
which Prescott had done all his life, to struggling against society collectively. 


“He realised,” said Purdie, “that struggling collectively is more 
coherent, has more strength, has more power. And this leads further into 
struggling with his class ... he came to realise there were different forms 
of struggle.” 

Before the two split up, Purdie told Prescott to get in touch with 
him when he was released, and this, almost immediately, Prescott did. Soon 
the two men were joining in the general community activities in Notting 
Anarchistische Gewalttiter mq [1 ane North !ondon, 
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Grosvenor Avenue. 
Prescott slipped easily, 
and gratefully, into com- 
mune life. It was almost 
as if that was what he 
had been looking for all 
his life. Here was a group 
he could belong to, iden- 
tify with, after a life of 
almost total institutiona- 
lised isolation. The peo- 
ple at Grosvenor Avenue 
were prepared to accept 
him for what he was, no 
questions asked, nothing 
tan... eee much expected. Perhaps 
for the first time in his life 

Prescott felt safe. 

Christmas and New 
fear 1970-71 was some- 
wssseesenscneeneeneanencnsensensensesenseeneesensennsteansansecansarsnsanenneaeanesnes thing of a high water mark 
for those hoping that the tide of libertarianism was about to wash over the 
whole country. The Government's “confrontation” with the unions was at 
its fiercest, with strikes, protests, and demonstrations almost every day. All 
over Britain libertarian activity was growing. The Squatting movement 
had spread dramatically, the Claimants’ Union now had a Federation of at 
least eighty branches, and for the tiny handful who had decided to comple- 
ment all that with bombing, there had also been a measure of success. The 
authorities, the police, the Special Branch seemed a million miles away. 
Confidence was growing. There was even vague talk among some of going 
“underground” to escalate their activities, much as the Baader-Meinhof 
Group had done in Germany. But in reality the options were narrowing, 


largely because of a substantial fraud conspiracy some of them began to 
engage in. 

To people whose definitions of legality and illegality were their 
own, stealing cheque books and credit cards, mostly from students at the 
universities they visited, provided a lucrative and politically acceptable so- 
lution to the financial problems of full time revolutionary involvement. 
It was convenient, and safer, to take on the identity of those from whom 
they stole the documents. But it was also ges 
risky. Jim Greenfield was arrested at the be- 
ginning of January, 1971, for dropping dud 
cheques. He was conditionally discharged. 
A few weeks later he was arrested again in 
possession of a car hired with a dud cheque. 
He was charged and went to court in the 
name of Caddick. He pleaded guilty and 
was fined. By some mischance, though his 
fingerprints were taken, his real identity 
was not discovered. 

But just as the Baader-Meinhof 
Group in Germany had come unstuck 
when they started to involve themselves 
in “normal” criminality (in their case they 
paid money to underworld characters for 
advice on how to get guns, steal cars, forge 
documents. Some of these “advisers” were 
bought by the police, ard turried into ‘in- Arrests of Andreas Baader (top) and Holger 

: Bais Meinz (bottom). 

formers) so. in the end, Britains new urban Sr 
guerrillas were on a losing run when they started indulging in “straight” 
crime. The reason was pretty obvious. The police may not have known 
much about the politics of urban violence, but they knew only too well 
how to follow a trail of dud cheques. But tracking down fraud takes time, 
and the fact that nothing seemed to be happening to stop either the fraud 
activity or the bombing gave the people involved the confidence to organ- 

ise an act of political violence on quite another scale. 


Chapter Five 


Habershon’s enquiry gets under way... Sus pects... Christie and Purdie... 


The Prescott lead... The Grosvenor Avenue commune 


from the start—the Carr bomb inquiry was to be his inquiry. He 

let it be known, tactfully but firmly, that whether it came from the 
CID, the Special Branch, the Fraud Squad, the forensic people, or from 
members of the public, all information had to be channelled through him. 
In effect, Habershon became the focal point of the whole investigation. 

At first, though, he did not have much to go on. There were the 
bits and pieces collected from the debris at the Carr’s house by the explo- 
sives expert, Major Henderson. They were sent away to the Home Office 
forensic laboratory for analysis. The house to house inquiries in the area 
did not reveal anything substantial. The men from the fingerprint depart- 
ment could not come up with anything either. The first positive clue came 
into the Barnet Incident Room on the evening Of 13 January. Letters with 
a Barnet postmark had been received by Te Times, The Guardian, and 
the Daz/y Mirror that evening. Each one contained a piece of paper with 
the words “Robert Carr got it tonight. We're getting closer. The Angry 
Brigade. Communiqué 4.” 

No attempt, apparently, had been made to disguise the handwrit- 
ing on the envelopes, though the letters of the words in the message inside 
were crudely constructed by lines drawn with a ruler. 

The first question Habershon had to answer for himself was 
whether the communiqué was genuine or not. It could have been a hoax, 
some kind of sick joke. Always after an incident of this importance, with all 
the attendant publicity, the police have this kind of problem. So to help him 
make up his mind, Habershon set his aides at Barnet to find out everything 
that was already known about the Angry Brigade. Almost at once they came 
up with the contents of communiqués one, two, and three, each of which 
had been stamped with the printing set used on the Barnet communiqué. 
So the communiqués at least obviously came from the same people, people 
calling themselves the Angry Brigade, who were claiming responsibility for 
several bomb attacks and knowledge, at any rate, of others. 

But it did not necessarily follow that the Angry Brigade stamp and 
the communiqués themselves came from the people involved in the incidents. 


0): THING Detective Chief Superintendent Habershon had resolved 


It could still have been someone claiming credit for the attacks, say, after 
reading about them in the papers. What finally convinced Habershon that 
the people using the Angry Brigade stamp were the same as those involved 
in the attacks was the claim that they had machine gunned the Spanish 
Embassy in Belgrave Square. He reasoned it out like this: The communi- 
qué containing the details of the attack ar- 
rived at the International Times on Monday, 
7 December. It was dated 4 December. But 
when Habershon checked he found that 
the first the staff at the Embassy had known 
about the incident was on 6 December, two 
days later, when the cleaning woman had 
noticed a bullet hole in a window behind 
the curtains. So, as no one had even discov- 
ered the attack until well after the commu- 
niqué was written, the authorship had to be 
genuine, and it followed that all the other 
claims with the same stamp were likely to 
be authentic, too. 

But there was another significant 
feature of the Spanish Embassy attack that 
Habershon began to ponder—the nature of 
the target itself. By now at his Barnet head- 
quarters he had three Special Branch offi- 
cers to help him, one of them an expert on 
anti-Franco activities in Britain. Habershon 
asked him to look into other recent anti- 
Franco attacks in Britain. The most recent 
had been at the offices of Iberia airways in 
Regent Street on 18 August, 1970. There (Carr bomb investigation supremo: Chief 
were others that year, he discovered, some Superintendent RoyHabershon. 
timed to coincide with explosions on the continent. Butof course the Angry 
Brigade were not just claiming attacks on Spanish property. They made no 
secret of their protests against the Industrial Relations Bill and the Miss 
World contest, and when Habershon looked at some of the other bombs in 
1970, it became plain from the forensic and explosive reports that a geod 
few of them fitted the Angry Brigade pattern, including the incidents at 
the homes of Sir John Waldron and Sir Peter Rawlinson. Habershon also 
noted and sorted away for future reference that in several First of May 
bombs where explosive had been recovered intact, it was French, either 
Nitrimite or Nitratex, both of which were unobtainable in Britain. 


And that was not all. He had a laboratory report which showed 
that the same kind of French explosive had been used in a bomb placed 
outside the Department of Employment the previous December. So here 
was a forensic link at least between the First of May Group and people 
who were interested in targets which had not the remotest Spanish con- 
nection. From these preliminary facts, within two or three days of the Carr 
bombs, Habershon had reached some tentative conclusions: 


I formed the view at that early stage that there existed in Britain a 
group of people of anti-Franco persuasion prepared to do bombing 
who had close contact with persons of similar mind on the conti- 
nent, who themselves had access to French explosives. Secondly that 
this group had either extended its aims to include demonstrations 
against such things as police and government and authority in this 
country, or had joined forces with a second 
group who had those aims, and thirdly that 
the series of bombings with these new aims 
were being carried out under the label of 
the Angry Brigade. 


Habershon was now convinced that there 
was a large-scale criminal conspiracy to 
cause explosions and that the only way to 
prosecute successfully those engaged in it 
was to “review the whole of the matters in- 
volved and extract every available piece of 
evidence and assistance from them.” 

The first and most obvious area of in- 
vestigation was the life and times of Stuart 
Christie. By now the Special Branch and 
Security Service dossier on him was pretty 
DS Roy Cremer: Metropolitan Police Special substantial. Partly because he lived in the 
SID WATTS PED a cote betas nuome same house as the two men arrested after 

the First of May bomb at the Bank of Bilbao, 
Christie was suspected of contacts with the group. He had also been sent 
by the Anarchist Federation of Britain to the International Anarchist 
Congress at Carrara in Italy in August, 1968. He shared rooms with Baniel 
Cohn-Bendit, who was there to represent the 22 March Movement. 
Christie himself, of course, has never disguised his anarchist views. 
With Albert Meltzer he had published an exposition of anarchist theory in 
a book: The Floodgates of Anarchy. Through pamphlets, articles, and personal 
demonstration he had achieved a certain notoriety. But more important, to 
Habershon’s thinking, was Christie’s “previous” involvement with bombs. 


Through Interpol, Habershon got hold of details of the bomb- 
making kit which had been supplied to Christie to take to Madrid as part 
ofa plan to blow up Franco. The contents of his rucksack when he was ar- 
rested consisted of MacCartney serum bottles with pierced and unpierced 
caps, paper discs for use inside the caps, and instructions about fuse delay 
lengths. There was a bag of potassium chlorate, five packets of geiatine high 
explosive, and eight detonators. Working 
from that and other information supplied 
by Interpol, Habershon began to build up 
a comprehensive picture of the First of 
May Group and its activities. The Special 
Branch provided him with Alberola’s name 
as the Group’s public relations man, and, 
they suspected, much more. One person in 
Britain they believed was in regular contact 
with Alberola was Stuart Christie. 

Habershon had already come to 
the conclusion that Christie was a pos- 
sible member of a bombing conspiracy. But 
he needed evidence. These vague Special 
Branch hypotheses would never stand up in 
a court of law. But one piece of information 
came Habershon’s way that might prove 
useful. Stories about the police looking for 
“a young Scottish anarchist” had begun to 
appear in the newspapers, with Christie the 
obvious inference. The Dazly Mirror had 
even gone so far as to offer £10,000 reward 
for information leading to the arrest of any- 


Albert Meltzer: Anarchist of influence. 


; Stuart Christie: Habershon’s canalidate. 
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On 16 January, a Mrs. Lisa Byer was brought to Barnet police 
station for questioning, and eventually she made a statement. She said she 
worked as a barmaid at a pub in Ruislip, and among her “regulars” were 
Stuart Christie and several of the men who worked with him on a local 
gas conversion contract. According to Mrs. Byer, Christie asked her to go 
out with him. She said they went for meals in Camden Town, Queensway, 
and Notting Hill. Often he made calls at houses in the area, but she herself 
never went in. She was left sitting in the car outside. Most of the time, she 
said, Christie was delivering pamphlets, but on two occasions, she told 
Habershon, he delivered some ammunition. 


On the first occasion he’d called for me at my house at about six 
o'clock and had driven me in his van to Camden Town. As I got 
into the van I noticed a small parcel wrapped in newspaper lying on 
the passenger scat. Christie moved it to the parcel shelf. ] got in and 
being nosy, opened the parcel. I saw that it was a clip of bullets and 
asked Christie what it was. He said it was a magazine. I asked him 
what it was for and what he was going to do withit, and he told me 
not to be so nosy. 


Mrs. Byer mentioned another occasion when Christie had delivered some 
bullets, but when Habershon asked her whether he had ever mentioned 
explosives, she said the only time was when he had wanted to know if any 
explosives were kept in the Armoury at her husband’s base at Ruislip. That 
was all. 

Mrs. Byer’s statement obviously increased Habershon’s suspicions 
about Christie, but he decided against interviewing him at this stage. 
Instead, he ordered further surveillance of Christie and of some of his 
friends. Two squad cars were permanently parked outside Christie’s house. 
Everywhere he went he was followed. Christie himself was convinced that 
his phone calls were monitored, that his mail was opened. He took what 
evasive action he could. He knew very well that he was under suspicion, 
and he was anxious that his friends should escape a similar fate. He decid- 
ed to lodge some of his papers and his address book with a friend. But the 
police found it, or stole it, as Christie later claimed, and Habershon stud- 
ied the names in it closely. He ordered inquiries to be made about everyone 
mentioned, including John Barker. As Habershon later put it, the diary 
amounted to a “glossary of revolutionaries”, both in Britain and abroad. 
The Paris telephone number of A Iberola’s girl friend Ariane Gransac was 
there, and so too was that of Giuseppe Pinelli, the Italian Anarchist Black 
Cross organiser whose death had occasioned the three bombs in London, 
Birmingham and Manchester on 9 October, 1970. 

So Stuart Christic was suspect number one, and just a few days 
after the Carr bombs the papers were carrying stories about the police 
looking for a young Scots anarchist. It was a leak that pleased neither 
Habershon or Christie. The inference was obvious. Still, using much the 
same technique of looking for a similar modus operandi, for “evidence of 
similar facts”, Habershon arrived at suspect number two. 

Tan Purdie’s record was soon dug out of the files, and although 
his offence had been throwing a petrol bomb, the motivation, Habershon 
considered, was the same as that behind the Carr bombs. He felt it would 
be worth talking to Purdie at least. So on 15 January, three days after the 
Barnet bombs, the flat Purdie was thought to be living in was raided. He 


was not there, but five days later, he came forward voluntarily and gave 
Habershon a statement to the effect that he had travelled to Edinburgh 
on the 12th to stay with friends in South Queensferry. They supported 
Purdie’s alibi, although they “revealed,” as Habershon put it, that he had 
left them to go to Manchester on the 14th, returning to Edinburgh on the 
17th and going on the London the following day. 

Allthese movements and dates were duly noted down by Habershon, 
who was also beginning to build some kind of picture of the kind of people 
he was dealing with. Purdie’s friends in particular were “difficult,” largely 
uncooperative, Purdie himself was tough minded, aggressive, conscious of 
his rights, not likely to give much away even if there was anything to give. 
But the break Habershon was looking for was on the way. 

On 20 January, eight days after the Carr bomb attack, Jake Prescott 
was walking down Talbot Road in Notting Hill a little unsteadily. Brunk 
or drugged, it didn’t matter, it was enough to draw the attention of two 
policemen in uniform who were on a routine patrol. They took him along 
to the police station where a search revealed some cannabis resin and three 
cheque books. From the start, it was obvious that the cheque books did 
not belong to Prescott. In fact, two of them turned out to have been stolen 
the day before from a student’s room at Oxford University. The other had 
been stolen from the address at Roehampton where he was supposed to 
have been paroled to. 

To the police at Notting Hill this was all pretty routine stuff. 
People were being pulled in for drugs every day. There was nothing ex- 
ceptional about the cheques either, but because of his record, Prescott was 
sent to Brixton prison on remand to wait for the magistrates hearing. He 
was put into a cell along with two other prisoners, back in the environment 
in which he had spent most of his adult life, But the last three months of 
liberty had had a profound effect on Prescott. He could not resist talking 
about it, encouraged by one of his cell mates in particular who was an in- 
formant of the local CID Inspector. 

Prisoner “A”, as he was described later at the trial, was inside for 
dishonest handling and other offences. No doubt hoping for some kind 
of remission, he contacted Inspector Peck and told him that he had some 
information about the Carr bomb attack and that he wanted to see Mr. 
Habershon. Mr. A was due to appear on remand at Camberwell mag- 
istrates’ court on the morning of 3 February. Habershon went there to 
interview him. In all, the two met three times, and on each occasion Mr. A 
provided Habershon with more information. 

In effect, Mr. A was saying that Prescott, at that time totally un- 
known to Habershon or anyone else dealing with the case, had admitted 


to being concerned in the Carr bombing, and also with the bomb at the 
Department of Employment and at the BBC van at the Miss World con- 
test. Prescott had described in some detail the two Carr bombs, how they 
had been placed, and how they were made up. As none of this had been 
publicised, only someone with first-hand knowledge could have known 
about it. Habershon realised that Prescott could not have been making the 
whole thing up as a kind of boast to impress his cellmates. But to check 
out Prescott and all the bits and, pieces of information Prisoner A had 
reported would take time and resources. If it turned out to be wreng, if 
Prisoner A was making any of it up for his own benefit, it could prejudice 
the rest of the inquiries and waste valuable time and money. On the other 
hand, Habershon did not have much else to go on, so he made up his mind 
to follow the Prescott lead through. 

As a first step, Habershon asked for all Prescott’s personal effects 
to be sent from Brixton to Barnet for examination. As well as the three 
cheque books found on him by the Notting Hill police, there was a forged 
student union membership card and, most important of all, his address 
book. Habershon had a feeling he had seen the writing in it somewhere 
else—on the envelopes, he suspected, sent to the newspapers with the Carr 
bomb communiqués. He got a handwriting expert up to Barnet to look at 
the address book. Straight away, he gave a verbal opinion that the enve- 
lope and the address book were written by the same hand. If this could be 
proved forensically, it would be the first piece of concrete evidence in the 
case so far. 

The news gave a much needed boost to the morale of the team 
at Barnet investigating the bombings. It gave them heart for their next 
daunting task—to check out all the names and addresses in Prescott’s 
book. From that list, and from what Prisoner A had told him, Habershon 
was beginning to construct a comprehensive pattern of acquaintanceship. 
But he needed stronger evidence than names in a book. He had to prove 
association as well. 

On 3 February, a fortnight after he had been picked up in 
Notting Hill, Prescott was let out on bail. Habershon had his every move 
watched. The flats, bedsitters, houses he went to, the people he met, 
were all noted down and checked against the names in Christie’s address 
book, as well as his own. The address that appeared to be emerging as 
the most significant in the inquiries (it was certainly the most frequent) 
was 29 Grosvenor Avenue. It was Prescott’s first call after his release on 
bail. Habershon staked the place out, or in more formal police parlance 
“caused surveillance to be kept on the occupants, and for inquiries to be 
made concerning them.” 


“T learned,” he said “that this four-storied address housed persons 
who were extremely active full time in revolutionary politics, and that a 
large amount of printing in support of various causes in this field was being 
carried on there, prominent amongst which 
was opposition to the Industrial Relations 
Bill, and promulgating the more extreme 
Women’s Liberation views.” 

Habershon also discovered that on 
11 February three of the women living at 
Grosvenor Avenue were to appear at a re- 
sumed hearing at Bow Street Magistrates’ 
court on charges against them arising out of 
the demonstration against the Miss World 
contest in November. 

Habershon guessed that a large 
number of the girls’ supporters and friends 
would be at the court, so he arranged for 
members of the Barnet team to attend 
the hearing and at the same time posted 
more men to watch 29 Grosvenor Avenue. 
Habershon himself left Barnet for Bow 
Street court in good time for the hearing. 
At about one o’clock one of the detectives 
keeping observation on Grosvenor Avenue 
saw a group of women leave, presumably 
to attend the Bow Street hearing. Then, 
an hour later, out came Prescott and a 
Dutchman, Jan Oudenaarden, who was also 
living there. The two men went along to the 
Weavers Arms public house in Newington 
Green Road, followed by two detectives. 


The news that Prescott had been seen leaving Grosvenor Avenue 
was phoned to Habershon at Bow Street where the hearing was just about 
to begin. He told the detectives waiting outside the Weavers Arms to ar- 
rest the two men and take them to Barnet police station to wait for his re- 
turn. He himself went inside the court room to see what was happening. 

As he had expected, the public seats were filled with Grosvenor 
Avenue supporters. In fact there were so many that they overflowed on to 
the landing and stairs outside the court. As people milled about all over the 
building the four defendants surrendered their bail and took their places in 
the dock. Of the four, only one was represented by counsel; the others were 


defending themselves, which tended to add to the confusion. Soon the 
proceedings degenerated into a total shambles, and the Magistrate, Mr. 
Rees, decided to cut the whole thing short, remanding all four in custody 
until the following day. 

While the Magistrate was trying to sort out the confusion in the 
court, outside Habershon got together with the other officers in his team 
to try to decide which of the large number of people at the court might 
be of help to his inquiries. He decided eventually to arrest four women 
he knew had connections with Grosvenor 
Avenue—Jane Grant, Sarah Wilson, Sarah 
Martin, and Sue Bruley. They were put into 
a police van in the street outside the court, 
and driven straight to Barnet for “question- 
ing as to their complicity in the Carr bomb- 
ing.” Habershon did not go with them. He 
had other work to do at Grosvenor Avenue 
itself. 

When he got there, a search was al- 
ready under way with a warrant under the 
Explosive Substances Act. Habershon took 
over. 

The raid on Grosvenor Avenue on the 
afternoon of 11 February was really the 
beginning of the bitter battle between the 
police and the people who comprised the 
political and social context Habershon was 
now convinced the Angry Brigade sprang 
from. In a sense it was easy for him. He 


29 Grosvenor Avenue: Bomb Squad raid with 


sniffer dogs. ; : 
ene could get an overall picture of the kind of 


society he was dealing with, but to the dozens of young policemen and 
women in his team it was all a total mystery. Most of them, even those who 
had been on the drug squad, were dealing with a life-style they had never 
come across before. They were shocked by the conditions they saw in the 
communes they raided. They could not begin to understand how people 
could live that way by choice. 

In one place they raided, there was no wall round the lavatery. As 
the detectives were sifting through books and papers in the flat, one of the 
girls living there sat on the lavatory pan and began to “crap.” If it was meant 
as a symbolic act it was lost on the police, who saw it simply for what it was. 
But as an illustration of what they were up against, it was perfect to tell in 
the Tank, the bar in the basement of Scotland Yard. As the incident took 


on more embellishments, it added to and confirmed the prejudices that 
already existed among the police against the so called alternative society. 

As for the “communards” themselves, as the police began to call 
them, they looked on the police as pigs, the filth. To justify their vilification, 
they pointed to the way the police treated them. The violence, the damage, 
the way they left everything in chaos after a search. The dogs they brought 
along to sniff out explosives were an intrusion, the questioning, an insult. 

The antagonism and mutual incomprehension was at its worst 
when the police, mostly working class or lower middle class in origin, 
who accepted the values that society expected them to uphold, personally 
confronted a group of people from the same social background, but who 
had rejected those values utterly. To Habershon, though, the answer was 
quite straightforward: 


I had to get amongst these people, because responsibility for the 
bombings clearly lay in that area. I had to get among them, and 
I had to put my men among them. If people go about preaching 
violence and revolution and a bombing of that sort occurs in that 
context then they must expect to be the object of police attention. 


As wellas the women he knewwere living at Grosvenor Avenue, Habershon 
established that a number of men were permanent residents, and that most 
of them had been at Cambridge University and formed the nucleus of 
the Cambridge Situationist group. Some had been members of the Kim 
Philby Dining Club. 

Habershon, of course, knew from the Special Branch that all the 
people living at Grosvenor Avenue were engaged in revolutionary politics. 
Now he saw it for himself. 


Large quantities of revolutionary leaflets and pamphlets were evi- 
dently issuing from the well-equipped printing press which occu- 
pied the front basement room. From my examination of the prem- 
ises it was obvious that they were the living and business quarters of 
some dozen or so persons who were wholly occupied in promulgat- 
ing revolutionary ideas, including that of the Claimants’ Union. 


Habershon also noted that one room upstairs was given over wholly to 
matters concerned with Italian anarchist activities, and in particular he 
saw “evidence of extreme interest in the person Pinelli and the Italian slo- 
gan, Lotta Continua”, they'd both figured of course in the communiqués 
sent out after the Italian bombings on 9 October, 1970. There was also an 
abundance of evidence of extreme interest in opposition to the Industrial 
Relations Bill and in militancy in Women’s Liberation matters. After he 


had looked through all the paper work at the house, Habershon tried to 


question the people there. With characteristic understatement he said, 
“The antagonism was complete.” 

When his search of Grosvenor Avenue was finished Habershon 
went back to Barnet Police Station to interrogate the four girls who had 
been taken there earlier from Bow Street court, and of course to interview 
Prescott and the Dutchman, Oudenaarden. By now the girls had been 
in custody for about nine hours and they were, to say the least, angry. To 
Habershon’s questions they were in the main evasive. But they did confirm 
that Prescott and Purdie had been staying at Grosvenor Avenue, and that 
arrangements for the Miss World demonstration had indeed been made 
there. All four gave their alibis for the time of the Carr bombing, wrote out 
the three addresses which were on the Carr communiqué envelopes, and 
around midnight were allowed to go home. 

As for Prescott, he denied having anything to do with any bomb- 
ing. But he could give no clear indication of his movements on 12 January, 
except to say he was with a girl whose name he gave to Habershon. In 
his interrogation, Prescott got himself into all sorts of difficulties. At one 
stage, he almost admitted being involved in the bombings, only refusing 
to name his confederates. At first he denied addressing the three enve- 
lopes, but later conceded that he might have written them without know- 
ing what they were to be used for. He admitted possession of the stolen 
cheque books. He said he had used one of them to get three return tickets 
to Manchester on 13 January, the day after the Carr bombs. This refer- 
ence to Manchester opened up a new line of inquiry. Prescott said he had 
stayed there in a commune that was like the one at Grosvenor Avenue. He 
did not know what the address was except that it was somewhere in Moss 
Side. Again using a stolen cheque book, he had bought toys, food, clothes 
and drink for the people living there. Prescott also revealed that when he 
returned from Manchester to London, he had gone along to Liverpool 
Street Station to buy a ticket to Wivenhoe for Anna Mendelson, who, he 
said, was staying at Grosvenor Avenue. 

Though the names Prescott was mentioning did not mean anything 
to Habershon at this stage, he encouraged him to give them. Sometimes, 
Prescott could only give Christian names. In Manchester, for example, 
were Kay, Hilary, Joe, Chris and John. All of them were noted down 
for reference and cross reference. Prescott talked about the Notting Hill 
People’s Association, run by a Greek called, he thought Mike Topolopolis. 
This interested Habershon specially because he had already heard about 
the People’s Association and the Greek running it from Prisoner A. It 
served once more in Habershon’s mind to corroborate Prisoner A’s account 
as a true version of the prison cell conversations. 


Next, after this general line of questioning, Habershon took 
Prescott through the names in his address book one by one. Who were 
they, what were they doing, where did they live? One address to emerge 
in this way was 14 Cannock Street. Habershon suggested to Prescott that 
this might be the address in Manchester of the commune he had talked 
about, but could not remember exactly where it was. 

“Yes,” said Prescott, “that’s it. I didn’t say so before because didn’t 
want to get anyone into trouble.” 

The Cannock Street address was immediately telexed to 
Manchester police. They arranged a raid for the following day. John Barker, 
who was there has described the result. 


In a way the atmosphere of the house changed after that raid. We 
had the feeling that we could be raided at any time, taken in at any 
time, questioned at any time and in fact the feeling that we would 
get more and more aggravation from the Manchester police. In fact 
it did happen. We used to get these unofficial visits. It would be 
dramatic to say that we felt in a state of siege, but it was certainly a 
feeling that the house was hardly our own any more. 


For Habershon, though, the most interesting section of his interrogation 
of Prescott was what he had to say about his relations with Ian Purdie. 
Prescott talked quite freely about it, about how Purdie had introduced him 
to the people at Grosvenor Avenue, about how they came to stay there, 
and about how they kicked Purdie out eventually because they thought he 
was a terrorist. 

After many hours of questioning over three days, Habershon felt 
that he had got all he was going to get out of Prescott, so he decided to 
charge him with conspiracy to cause explosions under the 1883 Explosive 
Substances Act. Prescott faced a maximum sentence of twenty years. 


Chapter Six 


The first arrests... The protests grow...Angry Brigade bombs 


and communiqués 


ABERSHON WAS NOW convinced that Prescott had been involved in the 
Carr bomb attack and no doubt in some of the others. That being so, 
he began to concentrate his inquiries on everyone Prescott had met 


in the short period since he had left Albany Prison in September, 1970. 


I also took the view that he was such a politically naive and previ- 
ously uninvolved person that any person who could be found to have 
influenced him in any way during his period at liberty up to and since 
the Carr bombing must be heavily suspect as being also involved. 


That was how lan Purdie “came into the frame.” To Habershon he was 
clearly Prescott’s mentor and constant companion since his release from 
Albany. 

“I was quite satisfied from the other evidence I had about Purdie 
that he was a co-conspirator not only in the bombings, but in the fraud, 
too.” 

Habershon put in hand inquiries to trace and arrest Purdie, and 
meantime went up to Scotland to follow up the names and addresses 
Prescott had mentioned there. 

While he was on his trip to the North, thanks largely to the ini- 
tiative of the Dunfermline police, Habershon had another break. During 
a drug raid in their district, the local police had found a handwritten let- 
ter from Prescott to a girl who was now living in Edinburgh. When they 
heard about Prescott’s arrest, they sent Habershon a copy. 

“I found it most interesting,” he said. 

The letter had been written from Grosvenor Avenue, and described 
the life there. Purdie and Oudenaarden were mentioned. There was some 
cryptic talk about drugs and the theft of some turkeys which they had 
eaten at the commune. But what interested Habershon particularly was 
a reference to Prescott having come to Edinburgh for something specific 
and having got it. That, Habershon felt, could well have been explosives. 

Habershon’s Scottish trip gave him another lead. During his 
rounds of Edinburgh’s anarchist scene, surprisingly large for the size of 
the city, he discovered that Prescott had been engaged at one time to a girl 


called Irene Jamieson. She had been a regular visitor to Albany prison to 
see him, and he in turn had written her many letters from prison. When he 
got back to London Habershon interviewed Irene Jamieson at length. She 
told him that she had noted a change in Prescott’s attitude to society in 
general during his time in Albany. She produced one particular letter from 
Prescott in which he expressed some especially violent political intentions. 
Jamieson said she had also passed messages to Jan Purdie in Albany from 
a man called Jerry Osner. Some of them dealt with 
arrangements for getting anarchist literature into 
the prison. Miss Jamieson also told Habershon that 
Purdie and Osner seemed to be playing an increas- 
ingly predominant role in Prescott’s life. So much 
so that in the end she broke off their engagement 
and stopped seeing him altogether. 

Slowly, Habershon was amassing a great 
deal of background material about a circle of people, 
some of whom he was convinced were concerned in 
the bombings. He now had the results of the re- 
search and inquiry into the contents of Prescott’s 
address book. There were fifty-five names in it, 
thirty-six of whom were associated together “in 
the pursuit of revolutionary politics.” Seventeen of 
these had contacts with Grosvenor Avenue. Nine 
were friends of Prescott’s in Scotland. The remain- 
ing ten could not be put into any category. He also 
had seven addresses in London, one in Manchester, 
and one in Wivenhoe, all of which he defined as 
“communes,” and with each was a list of people who visited them. 

None of this material was of real evidential value. But on 4 March, 
Habershon received the tip-off he had been waiting for. lan Purdie had been 
seen using an address in South London, in Tyneham Road, Battersea. He 
sent his of ficers to pick him up, with a warrant under the Explosives Act to 
search the place. But just as the police were reaching the front door, Purdie 
ran out of the back, over the garden fence and on to some waste ground. 
After a short chase, he was caught and taken to Barnet for questioning. 

Prescott was the sort of man Habershon was used to dealing with, a 
petty criminal who had been fair game for the police all his life. Purdie was 
in an altogether different category. To start with, he was a much stronger 
character, more intelligent, certainly a match for Habershon in argument, 
and he knew precisely how to “stand on his rights.” In two days of interro- 
gation, Purdie made no admissions, nor did he offer any explanation about 


why he had run away from Tyneham Road, or about what he had been doing 
over the past few weeks since Prescott’s arrest. In fact, Purdie said virtually 
nothing at all. Nevertheless, on the afternoon of 7 March, he was charged 
with conspiring with Prescott and others unknown to cause explosions. 
The arrest of Prescott and Purdie in no way inhibited the politi- 
cal activity of their friends. There was of course no reason why it should, 
even if some of the raids were intimidating. One day towards the end of 
February, a notice went up on the wall of the office of Frendz, the under- 
ground newspaper, asking anyone interested in putting out a new kind of 
libertarian newspaper to attend a meeting in Liverpool on 27 February. 


About one hundred and thirty people ac- 
tually went. They represented a whole 
range of political groups—community ac- 
tion, Claimants’ Union unions, shop floor 
organisations, schools groups. Among 
those present were Jim Greenfield, Anna 
Mendelson, and up from Cannock Street, 
1 John Barker and Hilary Creek. Barker ex- 


plained the purpose of the occasion: 


As I understood it the first meeting was 
not specifically about a newspaper, but was 
more general than that. How to work out 


what all sorts of people who were doing 
the same kind of things as ourselves were moving towards. That 
was how to create some kind of network between all these different 
things in local areas of communities. And at Liverpool the discus- 
sion started off that way. In fact there was a kind of argument as to 
whether we should do a newspaper or whether it would be better to 
do duplicated sheets from different people in different areas which 
would be sent to one central point and then sent out again. But in 
fact we decided on a newspaper because mainly a newspaper is more 
concrete. It is something which is easier to hand around. 


The paper was to be called Szrike!. There was to be no editorial board. No 
one person was to define what was to go into it. The contents would be 
decided by the people who wrote for it. Anna Mendelson put it this way: 


I was sick of reading the alternative papers to the big national press 
that were available. I think that there were very real things that were 
happening which I wanted to write about. Not insidc any organisa- 
tion at all. Not put out a paper which had a party line, but a paper 
that would bring together a lot of things that people were doing. 


When Sverike! did eventually get off the ground, Greenfield, Mendelson, 
Barker and Creek all contributed to it with various articles. Not without a 
touch of irony, Greenfield and Mendelson contributed a piece on Judges 
and the Law—the so called Repression Industry. There was also a plea on 
behalf of Prescott and Purdie. 

But all that was some way off. On 
the night in question, after the meeting in 
Liverpool, Greenfield and Mendelson with 
three friends drove to Widnes, Greenfield’s 
home town, not far away. They stopped for 
a drink and parked the car, which had been 
hired by Greenfield with a stolen credit 
card, on a forecourt outside a pub. One of 
the customers thought they looked a bit 
suspicious and telephoned the police. The 
pub was almost closing by the time they 
got there. They asked Greenfield who he 
was, and he said his name was Kellaway, a 
failed student at Essex University now do- 
ing some journalistic work in Widnes. But 
he couldn’t produce any documents to say 
how he had obtained the car outside, so 
all five were taken along to Widnes police 
station. They were searched, and in their 
possession was found a cheque book stolen 
from Essex University, a quantity of canna- ; 
bis, and some amphetamines. All five were Manchester ‘kill the Bill’ demo: (Left to right) 
bailed to Colchester police station under Chris Bott, Kate McLean, John Barker, Hilary 
false names and addresses. Coca cada icine deere 

Essex University was rapidly becoming one of the focal points of 
the inquiry. Habershon, who had asked for everything that was known 
in criminal records about everyone he suspected, found that Greenfield 
had stolen two turkeys from a smallholding at Wivenhoe the previous 
November. He had been dealt with at the local court, and fined. Again 
during a raid on Cannock Street, police found a typewriter stolen from 
Essex University, where of course Mendelson and Creek had been stu- 
dents. Habershon was now getting plenty of information about his sus- 
pects, but it was largely to do with fraud and other minor offences, nothing 
about the bombings, and they were continuing. 

In the early hours of 19 March, there was an explosion at the Ford 
Motor Company’s offices at Gants Hill in Essex. The only significant clue 


was a report by a resident in Grosvenor Avenue that there had been a 
lot of coming and going by people in cars outside number 29 during the 
night. Habershon accordingly arranged for yet another raid on the place, 
with a warrant once again under the Explosive Substances Act. His men 
went through the place meticulously. Not a trace of explosives, but while 
the search was going on a girl drove up in a blue Volkswagen, parked it 
outside, and came into number 29. After some debate among themselves 
about the proprieties of it, the police decided to include the Volkswagen in 
their search, and it was taken away to Holborn for forensic examination. 
Again, there was no trace of explosives, but someone noticed that one of 
the keys they had found in the car looked rather unusual. The Special 
Branch checked it out and found that it came from a left luggage locker at 
Euston Station. 

On Habershon’s instructions they went along to the station, 
opened the locker and found inside two holdalls of material that could only 
be described as a “fraud” kit. There were stolen cheque books, Barclaycard 
application forms, banking documents, and some private papers belonging 
to a German, Wolf Seeberg, who by now had rung the police, ostensibly 
from Germany, saying the car was his and could he have it back. 

Habershon decided to set a trap. He told his men to put back the 
contents of the locker and to keep a twenty-four hour watch on it. Sure 
enough, the following day a girl walked up to the attendant and explained 
that she had lost her key and could he provide another one. He did, and 
just as she was in the process of opening the locker, two detectives stepped 
forward and arrested her. A few days later, she was charged with dishonest 
handling, and let out on bail. 

As for Seeberg, the phone call he said was from Germany was 
traced to an address in the Provisional IRA stronghold in Andersonstown 
in Belfast. It was the home of the Provisional leaders, Rita and Jerry 
O’Hare. One night, at some considerable risk to themselves, a squad of 
police raided the house to pick up Seeberg. They found him in bed with 
the girl who had been arrested at Euston a few days earlier. 

Seeberg was brought back to London, and at Albany Street Police 
Station, the nearest to Euston, he was charged in relation to the mate- 
rial found in the locker. By the end of March, it was plain that a large 
scale concerted fraud conspiracy was taking place among a group of people 
Habershon suspected of the bombing. 


It was evident [he said] that these persons and their associates whose 
identities [ was learning were and had been for some time wholly 
engaged in revolutionary political activities of various sorts and that 
the majority had no visible means of income. It was a reasonable 


assumption to come to that they were subsidising and financing 
their various activities from the proceeds of fraud. 


As neither he nor his officers at Barnet had the time to investigate the 
frauds in any depth, he asked for, and got, his own Fraud Squad, based at 
Scotland Yard under Detective Inspector George Mould. 

Meanwhile at Barnet theteam continued to prepare their case against 
Prescott and Purdie, who had been remanded in custody until 22 April. 

Predictably enough, the way Habershon was conducting his in- 
quiries began to draw increasing criticism. Hundreds of people had ex- 
perienced police raids. Some were well known in the pop world, others 
were articulate, vocal and influential. In the Commons on 18 March, Mr. 
Clinton Davis put a question down for the Home Secretary, Mr. Maudling, 
asking why so many people had been detained at Barnet Police Statien and 
then released. At that stage twenty-five had been taken in for question- 
ing and not charged. One man was held for forty-eight hours, another for 
twenty-four hours. There were also complaints about solicitors not being 
allowed to see their clients. 

One of the most deeply felt objections was to the way the po- 
lice were using warrants to search for explosives, when, according to the 
complainants, they knew very well none were there. In other words, many 
people felt the police were using explosive warrants as an excuse for indis- 
criminate searching. The National Council for Civil Liberties complained 
to the Home Secretary that this, in effect, was against the Judges’ Rules, 
the guide-lines laid down for police investigations. They cited as another 
example of the way the Judges’ Rules had been flouted the case of the four 
women takes from Bow Street court to Barnet for questioning about the 
Carr bombing. They were taken there from the court precincts against 
their will. In no sense, said the NCCL, were they “voluntarily helping 
the police with their inquiries.” The NCCL provided money from their 
Defence Fund to help the women take out an action against the police for 
false imprisonment and assault. 

At the start of the Prescott/Purdie committal proceedings there was 
a row between Prescott’s defence lawyer, Mr. Arnold Rosen, and the police. 
He successfully applied to the magistrate to have detectives ordered out of 
court during the proceedings, contrary to normal custom which allows the 
officer in charge of the case to sit in to assist the prosecution. Mr. Rosen also 
objected to an attempt by the police to search him as he entered the court. 


I do not like an attempt to have a search made on me for any re- 
corders, cameras, or whatever else the police may think it would be 
wrong to have in court. I understand that the police are acting with 


the best will in the world to protect people attending the hearing, 
but I take it it won’t be necessary for me to make mention of this fact 
at any time in the future. 


The Magistrate agreed that it was beneath the dignity of a member of 
the Bar that he should be searched unless there was any good reason. But 
Habershon had other things to do at the hearing besides arguing with 
cantankerous defence lawyers. He was anxious to check the identity of 
everyone who came to attend the hearing and to find out who went to see 
the two prisoners in custody. People who sat in the public gallery were also 
noted and checked against names already known. Habershon was also as 
keen to find out who did not come as who did. He made a Jist of those 
who he felt were conspicuous by their absence. They included Greenfield, 
Mendelson, Creek and Christie. 

In his original report to the Director of PubJic Prosecutions on 
19 March, Habershon had suggested that the prosecution for conspiracy 
to cause explosions should take in fourteen incidents beginning with the 
First of May attack on the Spanish Embassy in Belgrave Square in March, 
1968, right up to the Carr bombing. One of the reasons he was able to in- 
clude such a wide spread of explosions was some remarkable work done by 
Mr. Howard Yallop, Mr. Lidstone’s boss at the Home Office Branch of the 
Royal Armament Research and Development Establishment at Woolwich. 

Yallop had developed a technique of analysis so sensitive that he 
could tell what chemical substances had been used in a bomb, even after it 
had gone off. He was able to tell from the traces left behind on, say, a burnt 
piece of wood or tangled metal exactly what kind of explosive had been 
used and what its ingredients were. Through this method, and by weigh- 
ing up other common factors, he and Habershon had put together a list of 
explosions, fourteen in all, which they believed were linked into a single 
“associated” set. This meant that explosions in the “set” could be attributed 
as a whole to a single person or group of persons. 

In a sense Yallop’s task of looking for scientific associations be- 
tween explosions had complemented Habershon’s task of looking for po- 
litical associations between people. But in the event, when the scheme was 
referred to Treasury Counsel, Mr. Matthew, he advised against it, suggest- 
ing in turn a conspiracy that took in only five explosions—at the Waldron 
and Rawlinson homes, at the Miss World contest, the DEP in St James’s 
Square, and at the home of Mr. Robert Carr. Habershon’s original con- 
spiracy charge was accordingly amended, and the committal proceedings 
went ahead on that basis. 

But both Habershon and Yallop felt that the shortened version of 


the conspiracy would be injurious to the Crown’s case, and in fact during 


the hearing, in the cross-examination of Yallop, the association of the four- 
teen incidents and the facts about each were put in evidence before the 
examining Magistrate. And so the opening round in the long, contentious 
legal battle began on 27 May, 1971, with the committal of Purdie and 
Prescott for trial at the Old Bailey. 

But just because Purdie and Prescott were in custody, awaiting trial, 
Habershon had no illusions that he had smashed 
the Angry Brigade. Quite the contrary, with 
Prescott and Purdie now a cause in themselves, 
their activities seemed to be increasing. The com- 
muniqué following the bombing at the Ford of- 
fices at Gants Hill bore the authentic stamp, and 
claimed responsibility once more for the bombs 
at the homes of Carr, Rawlinson and Waldron. 
‘To Habershon, it was evident that there were “still 
persons attaching this label to themselves who 05 Roy Cremer (again): Special Branch 
were prepared to pursue the aims of conspiracy raid Time Outoffices. 
with which Prescott and Purdie were charged, and who still possessed the 
capability and determination to cause dangerous and lethal explosions fer their 
political ends.” 

Those “political ends” were now becoming a lot clearer to 
Habershon. The Special Branch officers working on the case were collect- 
ing vast amounts of material, most of it printed on privately-owned dupli- 
cating machines. There were leaflets, pamphlets, crudely prepared booklets, 
posters, articles in the underground press, particularly in the International 
Times, Frendz and Time Out. But above all, and most important eviden- 
tially, there were the communiqués stamped with the Angry Brigade’s John 
Bull printing set. One that interested the Special Branch particularly was 
found during a raid on the “Agit Prop” commune in Muswell Hill. It was 
a photostat copy bearing the authentic Angry Brigade stamp, and it read: 


FELLOW REVOLUTIONARIES... 
We have sat quietly and suffered the violence of the system for too long, 
We are being attacked daily. Violence does not only exist in the army, the 
police, and the prisons. It exists in the shoddy alienating culture pushed 
out by T.V. films, and magazines, it exists in the ugly sterility of urban 
hfe. It exists in the daily exploitation of our Labour, which gives big boss- 
es the power to control our lives and run the system for their own ends. 
How many Rolls Royce...how many Northern Irelands...how many 
anti- Trade Union bills will it take to demonstrate that in a crisis of capi- 
talism the ruling class can only react by attacking the people polstically? 
But the system will never collapse or capitulate by itself. More and more 


workers now realise this and are transforming union consciousness into 
offensive political militancy. In one week, one million worker were on 
strike...Fords, Post Office, B.E.A., oil delivery workers... 

Our role is to deepen the political contradictions at every level. We will 
not achieve this by concentrating in “issues” or by using watered down 
socialist platitudes. In Northern Ireland the British army and its minions 
has found a practising range: the C.S. gas and bullets in Belfast will be in 
Derby and Dagenham tomorrow. 

Our attack is violent... 

Our violence is organised. 

The question is not whether the revolution will be violent. Organised 
militant struggle and organised terrorism go side by side. These are the 
tactics of the revolutionary class movement. Where two or three revolu- 
tionaries use organised violence to attack the class system—there is the 
Angry Brigade. Revolutionarics all over England arc already using the 
name to publicise their attacks on the system. 

No revolution was ever won without violence. Just as the structures and 
programmes of a new revolutionary society must be incorporated into 
every organised base at every point in the struggle, so must organised 
violence accompany every point of the struggle, until, armed, the revolu- 
tionary working class overthrows the capitalist system. 

COMMUNIQUE 6 
The Angry Brigade. 


Communiqué 7 was an even more definitive statement. Politics apart, it 
was interesting as evidence, in that the writers claimed direct responsibility 
for the Carr bombs two months earlier and for the Ford bomb, which they 
said would go off that very evening. It did. 


Comraves! 

Two months ago we blew up Carr's house. Revolutionary violence 
through the high walls of English liberalism. Apart from a short com- 
muniqué we remained silent since...why?...who is the Angry Brigade... 
what are its political objectives...a lot of criticism was directed towards 
vague directions...they called us the Special Branch, the Front, Anarcho- 
Nuts, Commies, Bombmob, the lot...we believe the time has come for 
honest dialogue...with any comrades who cares to address us...through 
the underground press...through anything. Don’t look around you broth- 
er and sister...look at the barriers...don’t breath...don’t love...don’t strike, 
don’t make trouble...bONn’r. 

The politicians, the leaders, the rich, the big bosses are in command... 
THEY control. We, THE PEOPLE, SUFFER ...THEY have tried to make us 
mere functions of a production process. THEY have polluted the world 
with chemical waste from their factories. THEY shoved garbage from 
their media down our throats. THEY made us absurd sexual caricatures, 


all of us, men and women. Tuy killed, napalmed, burned us into soap, 
mutilated us, raped us. 

It’s gone on for centuries. 

Slowly we started understanding the BIG CON. We saw that they had de- 
fined our “possibilities.” They said: You 
can demonstrate...between police lines. 
You can have sex...in the normal position 
as a commodity; commodities are good. 
You can rally in defence of the T.U.C... 
the T. U. C. “Leadership” is wise. 

They used confusing words like “pub- | rt rt 
lic” or the “national interest.” Is the pub- + L 
lic some kind of “dignified body” which 
we belong to, only until we go on strike? 
Why arc we reduced then to dreaded 
scroungers, ruining the country’s econo- 
my? Is the “National Interest” anything 
more than THEIR interest? 

Lately we started seeing through another kind of con: There is a certain 
kind of professional who claim to represent us... MP’s, the Communist 
Party, the Union leaders, the Social Workers, the old-old left... All these 
people presumed to act on our behalf. All these people have certain 
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things in common...THEY always sell us out... THEY are all afraid of us... 
THEYLL preach towards keeping the peace...and we are bored...poor... 
and mainly very tired of keeping the peace. 

THE ANGRY BRIGADE BECAME A REALITY when we knew that every 
moment of badly paid boredom in a production line was a violent crime. 
We had rejected all the senile hierarchies and ALL the structures, the li- 
ars, the poverty pimps, the Carrs, the Jacksons, the Rawlinsons, the Bob 
Hopes, the Waldrons... To believe that our struggle could be restricted 
to the channels provided to us by the pigs, WAS THE GREATEST CON. And 
we started hitting them. January 12th was important...we shattered the 
blackouts of the Yellow Press...hundreds of years of imperialism...mil- 
lions of victims of colonialisation were breaking up... all the suppressed 
frustration, all the glow of unleashed energy was blowing our minds... 
Carr was totally unimportant ... he was just a symbol...we could have 
killed the bastard...or Powell...or Davies...or any pig. 

Then we were scared...like any newly born baby opening our eyes to a 
gigantic glow—we got frightened...every knock, every word became a 
menace...but simultaneously we realised that our panic was minute com- 
pared to the panic of the Mirrors and the Habershons AND IT FLASHED: 
WE WERE INVINCIBLE... because we were everybody. THEY COULD NOT JAIL 
US FOR WE DID NOT ExIs1. We started daring out into the open, talking to 
friends, to neighbours, to people in the pubs, in football games...and we 
knew that we were not alone... WE WERE ALIVE AND GROWING! 


Comreaves! 

Brothers and sisters we hardly know have been picked up, framed, in- 
timidated, harassed. The McCarthys, the Prescotts, the Purdies are all 
INNOCENT. The pigs need scapegoats. 

One power is the 6 Conservative offices petrol bombed on January 
13th, the Altincham generator which was blown out are all answers of 
the Revolutionary Movement to our call. We are certain that every single 
day that these comrades stay behind bars will be avenged...Even if it 
means that some of the pigs will lose their lives. 

Three weeks ago we nearly blew up Jackson’s headquarters. We knew 
he had to sell out. We wanted to hit him before he did the damage. But 
inside us we carry the remnants of liberalism and irrationality... burdens 
of our past we have to shed. He beat us to it ...HE S@LD OUT...Let the 
working brothers and sisters be our jury. 

This time we knew better: it's FORD TONIGHT—We arc celebrating 
the hundred years of the Paris Commune, we are celebrating our revolu- 
tion which won't be controlled. Our REV@LUTION is autonomous rank 
and file action—we create it ourselves. We have confidence now ... we 
don't have to wait for them to dangle something tempting like a Powell, a 
Bill, or a bad apple in front of our faces, bef ore we jump like rabbits. We 
don’t clutch desperately at the illusion of FREEDOM. Our strategy is clear: 
How can we smash the system? How can the people take power? 

We must AITACK, we cannot delegate our desire to take the offen- 
sive. Sabotage is a reality...getting out of the factory is not the only way 
to strike...stay in and take over. We are against any external structures, 
whether it’s called Carr, Jackson, I.S., C.P. or $.L.L. is irrelevant...they 
are all one and the same. 

WE BELIEVE IN THE AUTON®MOUS WORKING CLASS. WE ARE PART OF IT. 
AND WE ARE READY T@ GIVE @UR LIVES F@R @UR LIBERATION. 

POWER TO THE PE@PLE 

ComMuNIe@UE 7, The Angry Brigade. 


This was really the Angry Brigade’s political testament, their attempt to ex- 
plain the kind of libertarian philosophy that they had distilled from marx- 
ism, anarchism, Situationism and their own experiences “underground.” 


The debt to Debord was large: 


by They have tried to make us mere finctions of the production pro- 


cess” .<. 2 Hey made us absurd sexual caricatures...” “ They defined 


our possibilities”... 


Then there was the attack on the “recuperators”—the unions, social work- 
ers, the “old-old” left, and with a look back to Paris 1968: the rejection of 
“hierarchies” ... “the revolution we create ourselves...getting out of the 
factory is not the only way to strike...stay in and take over.” 


As if to emphasise their difference from the orthodox revolu- 
tionary groups, on 1 May, the traditional Communist rallying day, they 
put a bomb in the Biba boutique in Kensington High Street. Again the 


Spectacular society was the obvious target: 


“If you’re not busy being born you're busy buying.” All the sales girls 
in the flash boutiques are made to dress the same and have the same 
make-up, representing the 1940s, In 
fashion as in everything else, capital- 
ism can only go backwards—they’ve 
got nowhere to go—they’re dead. The 
future is ours. 

Life is so boring there’s nothing to do 
except spend all our wages on the lat- 
est skirt, or shirt. Brothers and Sisters, 
what are your real desires? Sit in the 
drugstore, look distant, empty, bored, 
drinking some tasteless coffee? or per- 
haps BLOW IT UP OR BURN IT DOWN. 
The only thing you can do with mod- 
ern slavehouses—called boutiques—Is 
WRECK THEM. You can’t reform profit 
capitalism and inhumanity. just kick it 
till it breaks. Revolution 
COMMUNIQUE 8 
The Angry Brigade. 


Three weeks after the Biba bomb, there 
was another “specialised” attack. An at- 
tempt was made to blow up the police com- 
puter at Tintagel House on the Thames 
Embankment. Again it was a symbolic 
gesture against the Spectacular society: COMMUNIQUE 9: 


We are getting closer. 
We are slowly destroying the long tentacles of the oppressive state 
machine... 


secret files in the universities 
the census at home 

social security files 
computers 

Ty 

Giro 


passports 
work permits 
insurance cards 


Bureaucracy and technology used against the people... 


to speed up our work 
to slow down our minds and actions 
to obliterate the truth. 


Police computers cannot tell the truth. 


They just record our “crimes.” The pig murders go unrecorded. Stephen 
McCarthy, Peter Savva, David Oluwale. The murder of these brothers is 
not written on any secret card. 


We will avenge our brothers 
If they murder another brother or sister, pig blood will flow in the 
streets. 


168 explosions last year. Hundreds of threatening telephone calls to govt. 
bosses, leaders. 


The AB is the man or woman sitting next toyou. They have guns in their 
pockets and anger in their minds. 


We are getting closer. 


What interested Habershon particularly about the Tintagel bomb was the 
fact that it was timed to coincide with three attacks on British-owned 
premises in Paris: a Rolls-Royce showroom, a British Rail office, and a 
firm supplying Land-Rovers. With the bombs was an open letter to Mr. 
Heath, handprinted in French, protesting at the “repressive tactics” against 
revolutionary groups, mentioning particularly the treatment of Prescott 
and Purdie. 

For Habershon it meant more evidence of the links between the 
Angry Brigade and France to add to the French explosives Yallop and 
Lidstone had already identified, and the associations with the First of 
May Group. 

And for the sergeant in the Special Branch who had originally 
identified the Situationist influence in the Angry Brigade communiqués, 
number 9 was yet more evidence that it was still strong, if not stronger. On 
one occasion the same sergeant notched up a minor triumph during a raid 
on a flat in Powis Square, Notting Hill. As he was sifting through some 
books and papers he noticed a copy of Debord’s Society of the Spectacle. He 


picked it up. In the margin were some notes, a commentary, as it turned 


out, in John Barker’s handwriting. Not that it proved that Barker had any- 
thing to do with the communiqués, though it did show that his political 
sympathies lay in that area. 

A remarkable characteristic of the investigation so far was that the 
list of people drawn up as suspects by the Special Branch through their po- 
litical inquiries was almost identical to the list drawn up independently by 
Habershon through his normal detective inquiries. The reason of course was 
that so many of the “politicians” were involv- 
ing themselves in the fraud conspiracy. Itwas 
leading one person after another into the net. 
By now the special fraud team formed to 
help the Barnet inquiry had discovered that 
cheque books had been stolen on a grand 
scale from universities all over the country, 
but mostly from Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Essex. Cheques from these books had been 
forged and uttered, and there had also been Target: Rolls-Royce showroom, Paris. 
systematic “cross firing” between accounts 
to which these stolen books related and Post 
Office Savings books which had also been 
stolen on a large scale. The giveaway in all 
this was the handwriting. Samples from 
Habershon’s suspects were sent to the Police 
Laboratory at Holborn for comparison with 
writing on the forged cheques which had 
been sent from police forces all over Britain. 
As a result, on 11 June, Prescott, Purdie, Mendelson and three others were 
charged jointly with conspiracy to defraud. Mendelson did not appear. With 
Greenfield she had been missing for some time now, and their pictures had 
been circulated in the Police Gazette as wanted persons. 

But by the beginning of June, despite some success with fraud 
inquiries, the position as far as the hunt for the Bombers themselves was 
concerned was none too happy. True enough, two people were in custody 
on Angry Brigade charges, but the actual responsibility for the bombing 
was still a mystery, no matter who Habershon might suspect—and he had 
about fifteen people he regarded as strong “candidates.” He knew several 
of them had gone to ground, and as he feared, on 22 June, another Angry 
Brigade bomb went off, this one at the home of Mr. William Batty, the 
chairman in Britain of the Ford Motor Company. At the same time, an- 
other bomb went off at an electricity sub-station of the factory itself. 

Again there was a communiqué, this one brief: 


Brothers and sisters John Dillon’s in, we won, Batty and his transform- 
er’s out; Put the boot in. Bogside—Clydeside, support the Angry Side. 
Spread the word. Power to the people. 
CoMMUNIQUE 10, The Angry Brigade. 


To forestall criticism in the press about the failure of measures to stop the 
bombs, the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, Sir John Waldron, 
decided to act. Two days after the Ford bombs, it was announced in the 
papers that a special “Bomb Squad” was to be formed with headquar- 
ters at Scotland Yard. Commander Ernest Bond, then head of the five 
North London police divisions, would be in charge, with Habershon as 
his number two. For security reasons, the Yard 
did not give out Commander Bond’s name, so 
he became known in the press as Commander 
X, the mystery supremo who had been specially 
selected to smash the Angry Brigade on orders 
from the Cabinet itself. 

What happened in fact was that the inquiry 
was simply getting too big and too compli- 
cated for the team at Barnet. They, anyway, 
were largely preoccupied with preparing the 
case against Purdie and Prescott. The fraud in- 
Commander X: Commander Ernest Bond, quiries under Detective Inspector Mould were 
Metropolitan Police. growing to massive proportions. The Special 
Branch investigations were also growing, and 
so, of course, was the forensic side of the case. 
As each bomb went off it was subjected to the 
most thorough examination ever undertaken, 


and now each was examined in relation to its 
predecessors, and not just scientifically. Other 
common characteristics, the target, the circum- 
stances, the communiqués, were needed by the 
scientists for statistics to build an associated 
set. Some central point of reference was essen- 
tial, and the Yard was the obvious choice. So 
Habershon and his team and the thousands of papers and documents that 
had been accumulating at Barnet were transferred to specially prepared 
accommodation at New Palace Yard. The investigating team itself was 
increased to about forty people. About two thirds of them were Special 
Branch officers, the rest, including Habershon, were general duty CID 
men. The Bomb Squad was born. 


Ohna! Therearetwo ofthem: Commander 
Ernest Bond and Chief Superindendent 
Roy Habershon. 


Chapter Seven 


Barker, Greenfield, Mendelson and Creek at Amhurst Road 


offices of Lewis & Co., Estate Agents, at 263 High Road, London 

N.15. They were looking for a flat, they said, somewhere in the district, 
not too expensive and if possible self-contained. Mr. Lewis looked through 
his cards. The most likely place to fit their requirements, he suggested, was 
a two-bedroomed flat at the top of number 359 Amhurst Road, Stoke 
Newington. It had just become vacant, and the owner, Mr. Moses Gross, a 
wholesale paper merchant, was anxious to find some suitable tenants. 

Mr Lewis rang Mr. Gross and said that a Mr. and Mrs. George 
Buchanan and a friend of theirs, Miss Nancy Pye, were interested in the 
flat, could they come round to see it. Two days later after a quick look 
round the Buchanans said they would like to take it. They were issued with 
a rent book and paid Mr. Gross £8.50 for one week’s rent in advance, and 
another £34 as a security deposit. They said it would not be possible to give 
references just at the moment as they were school teachers, and the term 
had not finished. Mr. Gross was happy enough to let them have the flat at 
once, and gave them the key. 

That afternoon, the Buchanans began to move in. It was not a big 
job, not a lot to move—a typewriter, books, pamphlets, poster papers, and a 
duplicating machine they had been using torun off copy for S¢rzke!. Because, 
of course, the Buchanans and Pye were Barker, Creek, and Mendelson. 

The particular names they were using belonged to people whose 
cheque books and credit cards they had acquired. It was established prac- 
tice, if not a necessity, for people living “underground,” to use assumed 
names. Clearly, Barker, Creek, Mendelson and Greenfield had to keep well 
away from the authorities. For a start, as associates of Purdie and Prescott, 
the four were high on the list of “those wanted for questioning in connec- 
tion with...” Greenfield and Mendelson were also circulated as “wanted” 
in the Police Gazette for a series of fraud offences, and of course they had 
jumped bail at Colchester. They had to be careful, discreet. Not that it 
stopped them seeing their friends, going to parties, moving around various 
addresses in London. But the people they were mixing with, now, had to 
be essentially those they could trust. There was no question of the kind of 
open community activity they had been engaged in for the past eighteen 
months or so. The political “space” available to them was becoming more 


0 N 2 JULY, 1971, just before lunch, three young people walked into the 


limited as the illegalities of their actions grew. In a sense they were becom- 
ing professionals, the front-line troops at the sharp end of the class war. 

Because of this change in life-style, Amhurst Road could not be- 
come a commune in the Grosvenor Avenue sense. 

“Things got shared around,” said Greenfield, “and people mucked 
in to pay for food and clothes. We paid the 
rent together.” 

A few visitors came and went, but the so- 
cial side of life in the flat took very much 
second place to the political work the four 
began on. 

One thing they had all felt from the expe- 
riences on Sérike! was how difficult it was to 
get hold of basic information about the way 
the state operates: how local councils work, 
M who gets the building contracts, and why. 
They set about finding out, hoping to pub- 
lish the results and hand them out to tenants’ 
associations and anyone else who happened 
to be interested. They started to analyse the 
Housing Finance Bill, yet another piece of 
“class legislation,” as Greenfield described it: 
“Someone was going to make alot of money 
out of it. I wanted to know who it was that 

; had pressured the bill through Parliament.” 
an Apegy Stake NEWNOEDR, Hilary Creek, because ef her involvement 
Ws ee somo with the East London squatting campaign, 

began to interest herself in the private security firms. Were they “alterna- 
tive” police forces sent in to deal with people like the squatters? Then there 
was the Situationist interest in urbanism—the way city centres were being 
redeveloped for profit, and how people who originally lived there were being 
driven out to make way for middle-class ghettos. 

But, of course, the four at Amhurst Road weren't spending all 
their time thumbing through Whes Whe and the Directors’ Guide. All 
through one night, for example, they were out on the streets of Dalston 
and Hackney sticking up posters which accused Robert Carr, now Home 
Secretary, of conspiracy. 

Then there was the action round the forthcoming trial of Prescott 
and Purdie. They had to decide what to do about that. A committee had 
been set up to organise a rota of prison visits to provide extra food, letters, 
literature and anything else that might help. On one thing everyone was 


determined: the trial must be a po/ifica/ trial, not simply the trial of two 
anti-social, crazy, indoctrinated, red peril, hooligan hippies. 

Lawyers were acceptable, but they must co-operate with the de- 
fence group, not try to dominate it. The lines of legal battle were already 
being drawn. First, the defence would concentrate on the way the police 
had investigated the case. They would call witnesses to demonstrate the 
“wide range and desperate nature of police raids to look for likely can- 
didates.” Then the defence group would stress how the investigation it- 
self had bee given top priority, which in turn, gave the police a licence to 
go to any lengths, even to fabricate evidence. They would draw attention 
to the way the Special Branch were conducting themselves on “what can 
we get away with” principles. Detective Inspector David Palmer Hall and 
Detective Chief Inspector Curtis, both from the Special Branch, would be 
made to take the witness stand. They should use the files of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties to seek out examples of previous illegal deten- 
tions and other abuses of power by the police. 

Police witnesses had to be discredited at all costs, with evidence 
to show that the law itself was illegal. They should also emphasise the 
political nature of the Prosecution, the habit of every authoritarian state 
to use the courts to quell opposition. How could the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, they would ask be impartial. They would challenge the prin- 
ciple that the state is always right. 

As for the trial itself, there should be no unnecessary restrictions 
in the public gallery. Police not on special duty should not be allowed in 
the court. They even suggested who should be called as defence witness- 
es---anyone who had been threatened or watched by the Special Branch, 
for example Reg Birch or Vanessa Redgrave. 

Barker went to a couple of Defence Committee meetings where 
that sort of thing was argued out. But he was not to happy about the way 
it was going. He felt the campaign to free Prescott and Purdie should 
be firmly related to a campaign against police repression in general. Not, 
though, that there was lack of solidarity with Prescott and Purdie at 
Ambhurst Road. Anna Mendelson put the point strongly. 


When we're nicked we don’t leave the rest to pig justice. We are are 
not hanging our heads in shame. We're going to work for the release 
of Ian and Jake. We have learnt the strength of working together. 
When we're nicked, we have learned not to be intimidated. This is 
confrontation. We're going to pack out the public gallery at Barnet 
court where we are going every time they appear. We're going to 
shout. We are not going to be silent. 


Ever since the arrest of Prescott and Purdie the defence group had made use 
of the underground press to attack Habershon and other police involved in 
the inquiries. In Oz, Frendz, Time Out and the International Times, there 
was a constant stream of articles complaining about police behaviour, de- 
scribing the raids in graphic detail. At one stage, Habershon was nomi- 
nated “Pig of the Year,” and there were also personal and vicious attacks on 
the Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson, and on Robert Carr. 

Habershon felt strongly that some of this material might add up, 
at the very least, to contempt of court. On his raid of AgitProp, a book- 
shop and commune in Bethnal Green Road, he seized a large quantity of 
leaflets and posters of various types concerned with the defence group's 
campaign. In Habershon’s view, these articles constituted prima facie evi- 
dence of a conspiracy to pervert the course of justice, and he sent them 
off to the Director of Public Prosecutions for his consideration. He also 
argued that some of the documents were needed for comparison with and 
assessment of the Angry Brigade communiqués. But three of the people 
living at AgitProp did not agree. They applied to the High Court demand- 
ing the return of the material Habershon had taken. They said the police 
had no right to seize it in the first place, and no right to hold it having 
done so. They argued that the Defence Committee documents were nec- 
essary because they considered their only hope of justice for Prescott and 
Purdie rested on a strong campaign outside the courts. But in his judge- 
ment, Mr. Justice Ackner, ruled that the material was reasonably held, and 
that when the police inquiries were completed no doubt the documents 
would be returned. 

Working on Prescott’s and Purdie’s defence was only a small part 
of the activities going on at Amhurst Road. The four spent a good deal of 
time trying to work out their thoughts on paper. They filled exercise books 
with slogans, draft leaflets, tactics for various campaigns—a right to work 
campaign, a guaranteed income campaign, a community campaign against 
“pig” repression. They jotted down reminders—“get quotes from women 
who've been on strike, talk to women workers to find working conditions, 
wage relationships.” 

Time and time again they wrote about the class background of the 
Industrial Relations Bill. 


Your Boss loves you because you'll take all his shit. Every worker is in 
the grip of his employer. He is never going to be free or secure while 
this power relationship exists. The government want total submis- 
sion. Your Boss is your Enemy. You are a function in his concern. 


This preoccupation with class antagonism characterised the whole 
libertarian movement. In a letter one man close to the people living at 


Amburst Road tried to put across some of the reasons and feelings be- 


hind it: 


There is no doubt, no contradiction in the mind of those who keep 
their country secure for those who rule through money, management, 
ideas or government, that They are in control, that Their system... 
is basically correct, and that the basis of Their authority, Force, will 
be used, with the greatest economy, but pursued to the conclusion 
no matter how inhuman and brutal that end may be. Their power is 
solely, when it comes to it, the Power to Crush—without remorse, 
pity or false notions of progress—all opposition. That is how their 
Fathers got them there, this is how They intend to stay, and this is 
what they teach their sons.... They make the laws for us, not them, 
to remind us they have total control to exercise any whim, to keep 
us where we are by terror, as only they know how—and without any 
opposition from the friends, the leaders of the oppressed, the do- 
gooders, our leaders, the social consciences, because to waken us up to 
the war is to nsk all their lives, or at least some more trouble. Trouble 
they don’t like, it mucks up production and consumer capitalism— 
and healthy investment a feeling of well being and security inside 
Their tight lives... But what about us, the ones they keep down, when 
we wake up. There are a lot of roads to take, but only one deep down 
that realises our humanity, that gives succour to hope, for a revenge 
on everything, every immoral, illegal, unjust, inhuman, dull, brutish, 
deadly act, every outrage against ourselves, our families, our friends, 
us as individuals and us as a social group at work, at home, at play, 
abroad, everywhere, for a chance to be free to love and create and try 
out the possibilities of joy that each one of us knows is inside us, and 
that road is resistance. But how can we resist and hope to win against 
all this, all their power they have hundreds of thousands of police, of 
armed forces, all the weapons nearly, the dominant ideas at school in 
the press, the TV. they run most everybody’s way of looking at how 
life is, they have the resources, the world. They tell us if we can work, 
if we are sane and they watch for any resistance. Do we stand proud 
and fight them face to face now or do we wait, do we try and persuade 
people, but how with so few resources, do we talkto each other, do we 
burrow underneath, do we work from within, that is the problem and 
up to now most everybody has waited, sold out, pissed against the 
wind or battered themselves and each other. But what now? 


That last question was being answered plainly enough by the Angry 
Brigade. And at Amhurst Road, the whole topic of violence was constantly 
on their minds. 

They talked about violence as a tactic in the class struggle, about 
sabotage. “Do we need to have a perspective on violence,” asked Barker. 


Someone else tried to define it on paper: 


Extremism is going beyond the point when the guy whose been 
exploiting you for years says a joke is a joke, this is going too far. It’s 
kicking the capitalist when he’s down, as he screams you're not play- 


ing the game, when he’s never played the game, never in his whole 
fucking life. 


On Saturday, 31 July, an example of that kind of extremism was about to 
unfold with dramatic clarity. At the flat in Amhurst Road, the duplicator 
began to run off a communiqué that was an all-out attack on Mr. John 
Davies, the Secretary of State for Trade and Industry. 


DAVIES IS A LYING BASTARD 

He hides the deliberate rundown of heavy industry the rundown of invest- 
ment in the traditionally depressed areas, that’s never been much anyway, 
by saying the closures of UCS are just the result of bad management. 
And the bloody management won't suffer anyway. The conditions he’s 
made for the new company are tough only for the workers who have to 
sign a once and for all contract they can’t fight according to the Industrial 
Relations Bill. Davics “courageously” says the government won't support 
lame ducks. Yet two weeks ago the government put a massive investment 
in Harland and Wolff. A political move to keep capitalism going at any 
cost in the face of the people’s uprising. 

Victory to the workers on Clydeside. Wed like to say to you watch 
out for all the vultures who'll be flying to Clydeside to tell you what to 
do. The same people who signed the productivity deals that started the 
redundancy ball rolling are now trying to feed off your struggle. If there’s 
going to be an operation its got to be for real. Take the yards frem the 
bosses and keep them. The Labour Party, the Unions and their minions, 
the CP with its productivity craze, the same bastards who always sell us 
out, will try and fob you ett, with gestures like one day strikes and ene 
day occupations, petitions etc. which will achieve bugger all. 


YOU ARE YOUR OWN LEADERS. HAVE YOUR OWN TACTICS. CONTROL YOUR 
OWN STRUGGLE—S@LIDARITY. BecsIDE, CLYDESIDE, J@IN THE ANGRY SIDE. 


CoMMUNIQUE 11 
The Angry Brigade. 


As the copies of the communiqué came off the machine, someone in the 
room took out the Angry Brigade stamp, the stamp that had been used 
on all the previous communiqués, and pressed it on to the sheets. The im- 
print, on three lines, read Communiqué 11, the Angry Brigade. 

Almost exactly at the same time as that little ceremony was being 
conducted in cramped, crowded Amhurst Road, across London in another 


flat—on the eighth floor of a fashionable block in Hurlingham, Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, housekeeper to Sir John and Lady Tait, was at home 
with Sir John and his nurse, Miss Cummings. LadyTait was playing bowls 
at Hurlingham, and at about ten to five Sir John and Miss Cummings left 
to see how she was getting on. Miss Wilson 
went out on to the landing to see them off. 
After they had gone Miss Wilson turned to 
go back in again when she noticed a parcel 
lying close to the door of the flat opposite. 


It was the size and shape of an or- 
dinary shoe box, and it was done up 
with pretty gift paper of blue and or- 


ange colour and design, and the par- 


Why me?: John Davies, Secretary of Stade for 
Trade and Employment. 


cel was tied with ribbon in the same 
colour. On top was a rosette such as 
one can buy these days for putting on 
gift parcels. 


Miss Wilson knew that Mr. Davies and his 
wife were away for a few days, so she went 
back indoors and rang the deputy head 
porter to tell him about the parcel. He was 
in the bath, so he told her to ring the hall 


porter in the porter’s lodge and ask him to Target: Territorial Army Centre, Parkhurst 


come up and get it. She said she would wait Eee ee a ccsuseinaminintecarmuceriiaecin 


upstairs till he arrived. 


I went out of our flat on to the landing, leaving Lady Tait’s front 
door open. A few moments later as ] was standing on the landing 
there was a loud explosion. I was dazed and deafened and discovered 
that I was bleeding profusely from the leg. 


To Habershon, the real target had obviously been Mr. Davies, and he saw 
the bomb as a dangerous escalation. He ordered another round of raids, 
many of them on addresses that had already be searched several times. But 
again, nothing. And no sign either of Greenfield and Mendelson. Then on 
Sunday, 15 August, there was an explosion at the Territorial Army Centre 
in Parkhurst Road, Holloway. Yet more raids, including one at 90 Talbot 
Road, the headquarters of the Notting Hill Peoples’ Association. In the 
ground floor front room which was used as a communal coffee bar and 
meeting place, a detective spotted, pinned to a notice board, an original 
copy of COMMUNIQUE 11, original in the sense that it was stamped with 
the John Bull printing set, and also an original copy of something called 


the Angry Brigade Moonlighters Cell communiqué. It was obvious that 
this last one was designed to go with the TA bomb at Holloway. 


COMMUNIQUE 12 

Over 5,500 refugees, 2,000 homeless, over 20 dead in 2 days, 230 impris- 
oned without charge or trial, the six occupied countries of Ireland are ter- 
rorised by gunmen in khaki. This war of terror is carried out in the name 
of the British people. THis Is a SLANBEROUS LIE. The British Imperialist 
Campaign in Ireland is waged only to safeguard the fat profits of a few 
rich pigs and power crazy politicians. 

We warn all unemployed brother and sisters. 

Do not be fooled by the army recruiting campaign. An army career isn’t 
fun in the sun and learning a useful trade, if you join you'll be trained in 
Belfast, Derry and all the other working class ghettos in Northern Ireland 
to murder and bnutalise ordinary working class people. That training 
will come in usefil when the boss class sends the troops into Clydeside, 
Merseyside, Tyneside, Birmingham, London and all the working class 
districts throughout Britain. 


The Moonlighters Cell was a new development, and Habershon asked 
around to find out what it could mean. The most plausible reason for the 
use of the name was in memory of a nineteenth-century Irish Patriot/ 
Terrorist who had called himself Captain Moonlight. 

Habershon came to two conclusions: first that those responsible 
for the Angry Brigade bombings were starting a new campaign directed 
towards and complementing the situation in Northern Ireland; secondly, 
that as the TA bomb was only two days earlier than their discovery of the 
communiqué at Talbot Road, there must be a close connection between 
people using number 90 Talbot Road and the Angry Brigade bombings. 

Still the only evidence was association, but although he did not 
know it Habershon was getting closer. 

Towards the end of July and the beginning of August, the four at 
Amburst Road were getting deeper and deeper into Angry Brigade activi- 
ties. The Moonlighters’ communiqué was not only run off on their dupli- 
cator, parts of it were actually composed by Anna Mendelson, no doubt 
with plenty of help from the others. The Angry Brigade stamp was kept at 
the flat. The whole atmosphere was clandestine, exciting. Greenfield had 
acquired a complete guide to bomb making, and another set of typewritten 
instructions explaining how to load, fire, strip and maintain a Sten gun and 
a Thompson sub-machine gun. He needed that, because by now they were 
looking after a Sten gun and the 1938 Beretta used against the American 
Embassy in 1967 and the Spanish Embassy in 1970. How they acquired 


them, and the ammunition to go with them, remains a secret of the few 


people involved in the deal. But like the explosives used in all the Angry 
Brigade attacks, they can only have come from First of May sources. 

Barker too was interesting himself in the whole business of armed 
resistance to the state, and questioning the definitions of legal and illegal ac- 
tions. He liked to jot down notes to clarify his thoughts on any particular 
subject. On armed robbery, for example, he wrote that he would need a pis- 
tol and a getaway car, and he listed some potential targets-—off-licences, late 
night shops, post offices, with the various advantage and disadvantages. Off- 
licences for example: there was “little reward, don’t know when the money’s 
there, or when the till’s cleared.” There would be many wasted nights. He 
even went so far as to keep observation on a post office in Highgate to see 
when the quiet periods were. 

There was a practical reason for 
these random thoughts on robbery. First, 
there was a chronic and growing shortage of 
money at Amhurst Road. The way they were 
living, collectively and totally committed to 
the overthrow of existing social political or- 
der, meant rejection of the work ethic. “If 
we're conspiring to overthrow the state, we 
might as well refuse to permit it to exploit 
half our active lives.” Criminality therefore BatahSquade (Lert (orsane) Conmmandev ROGET 
was essential to survival. It was the only way. untley (with back to camera), Commander 
They had been getting some cash through Ernest Bond, Detective Inspector George 
stolen cheque books and credit cards, but Mould (with device) and Detective Constable 
there was no logical reason not to copy the RONG ee eee eee 
Baader-Meinhof Group in West Germany, who robbed banks, and try 
something on a grander scale. Politically it was acceptable, through reason- 
ing as follows: 


Respect for the Law should never be more than a tactical consid- 
eration. Legality is a question of power and the Rule of Law is the 
cornerstone of capitalist domination. It is nothing but a public code 
defining what society is and how it is to be run. It is enforced on 
everyone, and where necessary, it is enforced by the physical power 
of the police courts and prisons. Respect for the Law means respect 


for the present structure of society. We must get rid of the legality 
fetish. 


But before anyone at Amhurst Road could get involved in anything so 
dramatic as bank robbery, events were set in train that were to lead, with 
steady inevitability, to gaol. 


Chapter Eight 


The tip-off... The raid... The arrests 


UST AFTER LUNCH, on 16 August, Hilary Creek left Amhurst Road, as she 

later put it on record, to see some people in France about an interna- 

tional exchange of the sort of politica] information they had all been 
working on for the past few months. At Victoria Station, she drew three 
pounds in French francs, and with the British Visitor’s passport she had ap- 
plied for three days before, giving, incidentally, a false address, she boarded 
the train for Paris. 

Not long after she had left, as Barker tells it, that same afternoon 
two people they knew who were involved in Angry Brigade activities came 
round to the flat. Not unnaturally, the conversation turned to Hilary Creek’s 
trip, and at this point, according to Barker, one of the Angry Brigade took 
him aside and put a somewhat startling proposition. Would Barker take 
a message to an Angry Brigade contact in France? A girl would go with 
him to bring back any replies. But she did not speak any French, so Barker 
would have to translate for her. The point of the exercise was to work 
out a plan to help Purdie and Prescott once they had been “sprung” from 
prison—if, of course, they were convicted; their trial was still a month off. 
They wanted to arrange places for them to hide on the continent, perhaps 
on the way to Algeria. 

Barker jotted down on paper the substance of the message he was 
to take to France: 


These are our tactics for the trial. If he gets sent down we'd want 
to get him out, are you interested? We don’t think kidnapping will 
work. Springing them is one way, the other is a carefully guarded se- 
ries of actions and threats together. If we did a kidnapping we would 
also demand the release of, say, someone put in prison for IRB. [The 


Industrial Relations Bill.] 


The two Angry Brigade people then left the flat, and Barker joined 
Greenfield and Mendelson for a cup of tea. According to Greenfield, the 


conversation that followed went like this: 


John told me that this bloke wanted him to take a message to some- 
body in France for him. Anna said “Hang on. Let’s be sure where 
we stand with this bloke.” Because, particularly when I got that lot 


[the papers about explosives which Greenfield claimed had been left 
there by the Angry Brigade people] I got the feeling that I was sort 
of drifting or blundering or being pulled into something I didn’t 
understand, and I don’t like being in stuff where I’m not sure where 
I stand or where I’m going. We three sat down and had a fairly 
lengthy talk about what our relationship was supposed to be with 
this bloke, and also about what this message to France was about... 
John said, “I might as well go anyhow. I’ve got the message. There’s 
no particular aggravation involved. I'll go and take it anyway.” 


So, on the morning of Thursday, 19 August, 
John Barker, alone in his room now that 
Hilary Creek was away, got up much earlier 
than usual. He had arranged with his Angry 
Brigade travelling companion, the girl for 
whom he was going to translate, that they 
would go across on the 10:55 boat from 
Folkestone to Boulogne. It meant that they J 
had to get to Victoria by nine at the latest 
to get the tickets. And they also had to get 
twenty-four-hour no-passport excursion cards. That would take a file. 
time, although they both had the photographs required by the form. 

The two of them got to Victoria in good time and went straight to 
the Sealink Travel desk at the side of the station next to Platform One. They 
got their identity cards first, and then the tickets. The price for two was 
£8.80. Barker paid for both in cash. He handed over the identification cards. 
The names and addresses were false, Barker taking the surname Lennox 
this time; the girl called herself Rosemary Pink. Thus suitably disguised, 
they made their way to the queue waiting to get on to the platform. 

What happened exactly when Barker and “Rosemary Pink” got to 
Boulogne is in dispute. No one argues about their movements, but over what 
they were supposed to be doing there, the difference of opinion is acute. 

From the evidence they collected, the police have built up their 
picture of what happened. Hilary Creek, they say, went straight from the 
Gare du Nord to an address about a hundred yards from the Maubert 
Mutualité Metro, just off Boulevard Saint Germain. There, they suggest- 
ed, she met up with a contact from the First of May Group who previded 
her with thirty-three sticks of gelignite, manufactured the year before at a 
factory some thirty miles south of Paris, near the village of Cugny. 

Barker and “Rosemary Pink” went to Boulogne to meet her so 
that they could split the consignment between them, and so lessen the risk 
of capture. It also meant that if anyone did get caught, at least some of the 


The French| C one | ction: The Gare du Nord. | 


explosives would get through. In fact, the police say, they went through 
unchecked and arrived back at Amhurst Road near midnight, putting the 
gelignite in a cupboard under some clothes. 

Greenfield was lying in bed awake as Barker and Creek made their 
way up the stairs and into the flat. He shouted through to them but he 
didn’t bother to get up. Next to him Anna Mendelson, who had been 
unwell for the past couple of days, was asleep. For all four it was their last 
night of freedom. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 18 August, as Hilary Creek was pre- 
paring to leave Paris for London again, Detective Inspector Mould rang 
through to Commander Bond’s office at the bomb squad headquarters at 
Scotland Yard with some interesting news. He had just heard that Anna 
Mendelson might be living at an address in North London—359 Amhurst 
Road, Stoke Newington. Rashly, perhaps, she had been keeping in touch 
with her family in Stockport through letters. A local “snout”, or police 
informer, had got hold of her London address and passed it on. 

Bond asked Mould to see him at his office that evening to talk 
about it. Habershon went along too, though as he was going on leave the 
following day he would not be part of any follow up, if there was to be one. 
By now, the bomb squad’s network of informers was pretty comprehen- 
sive—some were members of the public acting out of a sense of duty, some 
were hoping for money, some just tiresome cranks. Bond had to judge the 
strength of this particular tip-off. Mould was happy with it, and although 
Mendelson was wanted for fraud only, there was, as Bond pointed out, the 
possibility of “other matters” entering into the situation. He was thinking 
of course of Mendelson’s and Greenfield’s connections with the Angry 
Brigade and the bombings. Bond decided to sleep on it, but by the follow- 
ing day, the 19th he had made up his mind. He called on Mould and told 
him to mount an operation that would test the value of this information. 

Mould’s first move was to contact the Special Branch man on the 
squad to set up observation of the address. The two men chosen to do 
the job studied photographs of Greenfield and Mendelson, and then just 
before nine o’clock on Friday morning, the 20th, they drove to Amhurst 
Road and parked their blue Volkswagen in a churchyard just opposite 
number 359 to wait. 

Inside the flat, Barker and Creek were sleeping off the effects of 
their trip back from Boulogne. Anna Mendelson was still not well, so it 
was Greenfield who emerged from the front door first, just before 10:30. 
He walked along the road a few yards to a telephone box, and disappeared 
inside. The Special Branch men knew who it was at once. They radioed 
the news through to Inspector Mould at the Yard. He knew that where 


Greenfield was, Anna Mendelson was likely to be, too. He told Sergeant 
Gilham, who had been on the bomb squad since the beginning, to apply 
for a warrant to search the flat under the Theft Act. Gilham explained to 
the magistrate that they expected to find stolen cheque books and banking 
documents. Mould, meantime, got on the phone to Bond to tell him he 
was going to raid the house, and began to organise his forces. 

It was just after four o’clock by the time the police officers involved 
had gathered at Stoke Newington police station to prepare for the raid. 
Eight of them were to go in, including a woman police officer to deal with 
Anna Mendelson, and a uniformed dog- 
handler with an Alsatian. At just on 4:15 
Sergeant Gilham led the way through the 
front door of number 359 and up the nar- 
row stairs to the second floor. Inside John 
Barker was still asleep. Hilary Creek was in 
the same room, reading. Anna Mendelson 
was in another room in bed. Jim Greenfield 
was with her with his shoes off on top of 
the bedclothes, also trying to sleep. 

Sergeant Gilham tapped on 
the glass pane in the door. Creek and 
Greenfield both got up and went into the 
hall to open the door. Greenfield thought 
it was the children from next door, but as 
soon as the catch was undone he knew his 
mistake. Gilham pushed in, waving his war- 
rant. He was followed by Sergeant Davies 
and Detective Constables Doyle and Sivell.The women police constables 
stayed outside, in the doorway. 

“We're police officers and I have a warrant to search this flat,” said 
Gilham, according to what he recorded in his notebook of the conversa- 
tions that took place that afternoon. It went like this: 

Sergeant Gilliam—to Anna Mendelson, lying on the bed, “What’s 
your name?” 

“Nancy Pye.” 

“I believe you are Anna Mendelson and I’m arresting you for 
cheque fraud offences.” 

It was Constable Sivell’s job to arrest Greenfield. He said: “I be- 
lieve you are James Greenfield.” 

“Yes.” 


“I’m arresting you for a series of cheque frauds and for burglary.” 


Anna Mendelson got out of bed. Because of her stomach ache 
she could not move very quickly, but within a matter of minutes she was 
dressed and on her way downstairs. Greenfield followed her, a couple of 
yards behind. Outside in the street they were put into a green Hillman 
Minx and driven off to Albany Street police station. Albany Street because 
that was the police station which covered the Euston area, and ever since 
the “fraud kit” was found at the left luggage locker, Albany had been the 
administrative centre for the fraud inqui- 
ries. It was also from there that the war- 
rants for their arrests had been issued. 

So with Greenfield and Mendelson 
gone, Gilham and Davies turned their at- 
tention to the flat itself. Barker and Creek 
were now sitting together. One policeman 
noted Barker’s flies were undone. Creek did 
them up. As Barker wryly put it much later, 
when so many of these incidents were in 
elo lanai Acie eee dispute, “the Police have a spectacularly ac- 

curate memory for some things, if not for others.” 

But it was a typewriter that first drew Gilham’s attention. He not- 
ed the following conversation: 

“Who owns the typewriter?” 

“Nancy,” said Miss Creek. 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Polly.” 

“Polly what?” 

“Just Polly.” 

Gilham turned to Barker. “And what’s your name?” 

“Tex.” 

“Tex what?” 

Barker replied, “All right, George Buchanan.” 

Sergeant Davies meanwhile was looking round the room. Suddenly 
under a table near the fireplace he spotted what seemed to be the muzzle of 
a gun sticking out of a blue holdall. Gilham saw it too, almost at the same 
time, and he pulled the bag out and opened it. 

“What are these?” he asked Barker. 

“Guns. ” 

“Who do they belong to?” 

“They could be anyone's.” 

“You live here don’t you?” 

“Yes, weve lived here for about six weeks.” 
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“Well, where do they come from?” 

Hilary Creek replied, “They could have 
come from anywhere.” 

Next, Gilham noted that he saw some 
thin metal tubes in a piece of crumpled newspa- 
per on top of a cupboard. 

“These look like detonators. Why have 
you got them?” 

“They belong to the Angry Brigade.” 

And at that point according to the po- 
lice, Barker and Creek burst out laughing. Their 
next discovery, under some clothes in another 
cupboard, was the gelignite, thirty-three sticks 
in a plastic bag. Each stick carried the legend: 
Gommel Antigel Dynamite, Explosif Rocher, Socteté 
Francaise des Explosifs, Usine de Cugny. The date 
of manufacture was 24 June, 1970. 

As Gilham kept his eye on Barker and 
Creek, Davies went on with the search. He found 
ammunition clips and some shotgun cartridges in 
another cupboard on the landing. According to 
the police, at about this stage, Hilary Creek said 
she wanted a piss. 

“If you must I'll have you taken over to 
the police station,” said Gilham. 

“Don’t worry,” said Creek, “I'll piss in the 


sink.” 


— 


She went to the kitchen and closed the 
door. Within seconds, there was a shout from the 
policeman who was on the flat roof at the back of 
the house. 

“Look out, she’s coming out of the 
window.” 

Davies burst open the kitchen door. Creek 
simply shrugged. “It was too high anyway.” 

Not that she would have got far anyway. 
Two more policemen were in the garden at the 
back, one with the Alsatian. EE : 

It was now about five o'clock, and Gilham _ Police ‘find’: Sten and Beretta subma- 
had to make up his mind what to do next. He “"ineguns, Starautomatic pistol, and 


called Davies outside for a moment, to talk over palosivesvarié detonators: dilegenly 
foundin Amhurst Road. 


the situation, and they both agreed that Barker and Creek should be tak- 
en to the nearest police station—Stoke Newington—as soon as possible. 
When they got there, Gilham phoned the Yard and told Commander Bond 
what had happened. With Mould, he set off at once for Amhurst Road. 
Gilham also put a call through to the Metropolitan Police forensic labora- 
tory at Holborn asking for one of the explosive experts to come to the flat 
to deal with the gelignite and detonators. 
In the meantime, with Barker and Creek 
securely in the cells at Stoke Newington, 
Gilham went back to the flat himself to wait 
for everyone to arrive. He took advantage of 
the lull in events to make up his notes with 
Sergeant Davies on what had occurred and 
been said so far. Bond and Mould, on their 


way from the Yard by car, discussed the 
possible significance of the find. Privately, 
Bond was annoyed that he had not gone on the raid himself. 

But the real irony of the situation was that Habershon, the man 
who had done morethan anyone to try to track the Angry Brigade down, 
was not there. He heard the news about the results of the raid on the 
BBC’s World Service in the South of France where he was touring with 
his wife. Some of his colleagues were sure he would head straight for 
home. But he did not, and anyway, at that stage, there was little he could 
have done. What difference it would have made, though, to the final out- 
come if he had been there is still debated by some of the officers close- 
ly involved in the case. His knowledge of the facts in the inquiry was 
way beyond anyone else’s. Perhaps in that first interrogation he might 
have been able to pick up some points, follow them through, that others 
missed. As is was he decided to finish his holiday, read about the case in 
the papers, and wait. 

By the time Bond and Mould reached the flat—at around a quar- 
ter to six—it was already swarming with police. Men from the fingerprint 
department were dusting likely areas, a photographer was taking flash pic- 
tures of everything that seemed remotely relevant. Captain Hawkins was 
there from the explosives laboratory, with Sergeant Hopgood to assist him. 
One of their jobs was to lay out the sticks of gelignite and the detonators 
for the photographer. Other policemen were looking through the mass 
of documents in cupboards and drawers. One glance at the scene in front 
of him and Commander Bond had no doubt in his mind that they had 
stumbled on the headquarters of the Angry Brigade itself, almost nine 
months after it had first announced itself to the world. 


Bond ordered everything of the slightest evidential value to be 
taken to Albany Street Police Station. A call went to Stoke Newington 
to transfer Barker and Creek there too. They arrived at about twenty to 
eight, and after the formalities in the charge room they were put in cells— 
Barker next to Greenfield, and Creek across a corridor next to Mendelson. 
Although at that stage they did not see each other, Greenfield and 
Mendelson must have known that the others had been brought in. The 
cells are not sound-proof. In fact, one thing the police always listen out for 
is conversation between prisoners. The object, of course, is to record any- 
thing incriminating. In this case, so far, there was nothing. But the night 
had a long way to go. 

At Amhurst Road, by about half-past nine the police searching 
the place had had enough. They began to pack up the material they had 
already sorted out. Captain Hawkins put the explosives and the detonators 
in polythene bags, and took them down to his car. In convoy with some 
of the other officers, he drove to Albany Street. Bond, who had installed 
himself in an of fice on the floor above the charge room, was told of their 
arrival. Immediately he ordered that everything brought in from Amhurst 
Road should be laid out on the charge room table, and the four were to be 
brought out of their cells to see it—separately. He told the officers present 
to note reactions. This is how they saw it: 

Greenfield was brought along from the cells first. According to 
the policemen who escorted him, his first comment when he saw what was 
laid out in front of him was, “Yes, fair enough.” 

He was then asked “Where did all the explosives come from?” 

“Who else have you brought in?” 

“I can’t tell you that.” 

“Look,” said Greenfield, “I want to tell you everything, but I must 
have time to think.” 

“That’s all right,” said the officer. “Take as much time as you like, 
but remember we are only interested in the truth. As you know already, 
you are not obliged to say anything unless you wish to do so and that any- 
thing you do say may be given in evidence.” 

Greenfield replied “Yes, I realise that, and I'll think about it.” The 
next person brought from the cells was Barker. 

“This is the stuff we've taken from your flat.” 

“What’s Jimmy told you about it?” 

“T can’t tell you that.” 

That was all he said, and he was returned to the cells. 

Then it was Hilary Creek’s turn. 

“This is the stuff we've taken from your flat.” 


Her only comment: “Is that all you've woken me up for?” 

Anna Mendelson said simply “Can I speak to Jimmy?” 

This apparently calm, quiet, reasonable attitude on the part of the 
four when they were confronted with what had been brought back from 
Ambhurst Road was recorded in the notebooks of several officers at the 
time. It was now somewhere around midnight, and there was obviously a 
sense among the police throughout Albany Street Police Station that they 
were at the centre of some pretty sensational events. The situation was 
tense. The station itself had become the centre of attention for the hun- 
dreds of people who one way or another had become involved in the hunt 
for the Angry Brigade. It was impossible for the officers on the spot not 
to feel excited, not to feel a sense of achievement no matter how hardened 
they were in dealing with criminals, and in some cases that was over many 
years. 

This atmosphere may go some way towards explaining the dispar- 
ity in the details of what happened at Albany Street Police Station later 
that night. 

Not long after the four had been shown the material in the charge 
room, two of the officers took two batteries along to Greenfield’s cell to ask 
him about them. They had been found wired together in the holdall with 
the guns. According to the two policemen the conversation went like this: 

“Whose is this handiwork?” 

“Mine,” Greenfield replied. 

“What have you used these batteries for?” 

“Nothing. I did it just for fun.” 

“Have you decided whether you want to tell us anything about the 
explosives?” 

Greenfield said, “It’s that gear I’m worried about. Suppose I were 
to tell you I brought it back from Boulogne yesterday.” At this point the 
detectives said they had better report the matter to Commander Bond, and 
left the cell. 

The same sequence of events as described by Greenfield went as 
follows: 

As soon as he entered the charge room and saw all the stufflying 
on the table, one of the officers pointed out the batteries and said: “This is 
all down to you, Jimmy, boy.” The officer then picked up one of the batter- 
ies with some wire attached to it and said: 

“What’s this?” 

Greenfield replied, grinning, “A battery.” 

“Don't try and be funny with me.” 

Greenfield said he was then taken back to his cell and beaten up. 


Hit on the ear, the eye and nose. One man grabbed his testicles and shout- 
ed, “I'll screw your bollocks off,” while another asked him, “Who was go- 
ing to France? That was where the jelly’s from. If you don’t tell us we'll go 
and do Anna over.” 

Barker also accused the police of violence that night. He was not 
taken from his cell to the charge room to see the explosives, he was dragged 
there by his hair, he said. He said one policeman called him a “fucking long 
haired shit cunt”, and threatened to “bottle” his pretty face through the 
back of his head. 

Whatever the truth was about events at Albany Street that eve- 
ning, and the various versions are as irreconcilable as the lifestyles of the 
people who gave them, the situation was the start of the final confronta- 
tion with the authorities. The skirmishes over the past months, the raids, 
the charges and counter-charges, were just the build-up to the clashes to 
come now that so many people were actually in custody. 

Bond, of course, for the authorities, was determined to press 
home his advantage. The following day, 21 
August, he ordered raids on several hous- 
es he felt were connected with the people 
he had arrested. At the same time he told 
his men to go on with surveillance of 359 
Ambhurst Road. Early that morning, the 
Special Branch men took up their posi- 
tions again in their blue Volkswagen in the 
churchyard opposite number 359. But this 
time one officer was inside the flat itself. 

At precisely ten minutes to ten, 
Stuart Christie walked up to the front door Arrested: Stuart Christie gives the ‘evil eye’ to 
and disappeared inside. He had come round Detective Sergeant Gilhatn who ‘discovered! 
to Amhurst Road “to borrow some money Det nnarel W)C VOTE OFS GU caconsieyes 
from Hilary Creek”, and he was using a car he had borrowed from Albert 
Meltzer. They more or less shared it on the work they were doing on Black 
Flag, the monthly anarchist paper they were editing jointly. 

Christie made his way up the stairs to the flat. The door was 
slightly open. He pushed it and shouted, “Anybody there?” 

The flat was almost empty, and Christie's first thought was that 
the bailiffs had been in, and that the four had been evicted, together with 
their possessions. But as he went into the large bedroom he saw a figure 
apparently asleep in an armchair. He went across and shook his arm. Just 
at that point he saw hanging from a nail in the wall a police radio, and he 
knew what was happening. The policeman woke up with a start. 


“Who are you?” he asked. 

But before Christie could answer, the Special Branch officer who 
had been in the car outside and who had followed him up the stairs, came 
in behind him. 

He said “I know who you are, don’t I?” 

In fact, because of his work in Special Branch, this particular de- 
tective had known Christie for a couple of years. 

After he had been searched, Christie was taken to Stoke 
Newington Police Station and handed over to the Station Inspector. An 
hour or so passed, nothing was happen- 
ing, so Christie began to kick the cell door 
shouting for a solicitor, or if not that, at least 
a cup of tea. The “Judas Hole” in the cell 
door opened, and a woman police officer 
said “all right then”, which calmed Christie 
down a little. But it was not tea that came 
into his cell first, it was two police officers. 
They bundled him out to a car. “No need 
to be melodramatic,” said Christie, as they 


pushed him into the back seat. 

Just as the car was pulling out of the station yard, one of the po- 
licemen said, “As you can see, we've brought your car in.” 

“That car is nothing to do with me. I want to phone Birnberg” 
(the name of his solicitor). 

But there was no question of that. He was taken straight to Albany 
Street Police Station and put into a cell next to the others. Back at Amhurst 
Road, the police once more took up their observation posts. About an hour 
after Christie had been taken out of the house—at about twenty past elev- 
en—Christopher Bott came round the corner into Amhurst Road, and, 
according to the policeman keeping watch, looked up at the flat, walked 
by once or twice, and then eventually entered the building. He got the 
same sort of reception as Stuart Christie, and he was asked the same sort 
of questions. The police recorded it in their notebooks like this: 

“Why did you go round to Amhurst Road?” 

“I went to have a drink with John Barker.” 

“Tf that’s all you were doing,” said Sergeant Gilham, “why did you 
try to run away when you saw the police there?” 

“It’s not my scene what’s going on there.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know very well what I mean, dynamite.” 


“Why do you go there if you don’t agree with what they're doing?” 


“I knew them all before all this started, I just went to have a drink 
with John Barker.” 

By midday there were now six people in Albany Police Station 
waiting to be questioned in connection with Angry Brigade activities. At 
12:35 Greenfield was brought up to the interview room and Commander 
Bond began his quiet, but firm, interrogation. He began with a caution. 
Greenfield need not say anything, but if he did it could be used in evi- 
dence against him. According to police records, the conversation went as 
follows—Bond speaks first: 

“Last night, you were arrested and brought here and shown prop- 
erty, I propose to ask you some questions about it. All the property was 
found in your room?” 

“It was in the flat.” 

“You were in bed with Mendelson?” 

“Yes. 

“In the room you two were in, the guns and gelignite were found, 
I think that you told one of my officers last night that the gelignite came 
from France?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Do you want to make a written statement about this?” 

MINotyer? 

“There were thirty-three sticks of explosives and eleven detona- 
tors found in the room, when did they come from France?” 

“Thursday, I went there for it.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“Yes: 

“Where did you get the explosives, tell me about it?” 

Greenfield said, “I was handed two parcels when I got off the boat 
at Boulogne.” 

Bond then asked him, “Tell me what happened, did you come 
straight back?” 

“No, I sat around all day.” 

“Whereabouts in Boulogne?” 

“I don’t know the names of the roads, but it was just outside the 
docks, this guy came up and gave it to me.” 

“Was it pre-arranged?” 

“Yes, a guy told me to go over there.” 

“Who was it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Did somebody just come up and ask you to do this?” 

“T met him in a pub called The Walford in Stoke Newington.” 


“Who paid your fare to Boulogne?” 

“He did, it was about £7.” 

“Did he give you any money to pay for the explosives?” 

“Noo 

“Having collected them, where were you to take them?” 

“He told me he would come and collect them.” 

“Having brought them back, where did you take them to?” 

“T took them home.” 

“You mean 359 Amhurst Road?” 

“Yes.” 

“W ho was there?” 

“Nobody, I just sat and looked at them, there were two newspaper 
parcels and a little one.” 

“Tell me, what did this man look like who asked you to do this for 
him? Describe him.” 

“A little taller than me, dark hair, not black, not long, not short.” 

“How old?” 

Greenfield didn’t reply. 

“How was he dressed?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“Would you know him again?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Was there anyone else there when he asked you to do this?” 

“No.” 

“You say there were three parcels, what did you do with them?” 

“T put them away without opening them, first of all on the table.” 

“W hat time?” 

“About half-past eleven on Thursday night.” 

“When did you open the parcels?” 

“Friday morning.” 

“W hat time?” 

“I don’t know, but it was early morning.” 

“Before 9 a.m. or after?” 

“Probably after, but I am not sure, not a long time after.” 

“Who was there at the time?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Where did you put the explosives then?” 

“In a makeshift cupboard by the fireplace.” 

“Did you know what it was?” 

“Yes, that’s obvious.” 


“What did you do about it?” 


“T just sat and fretted, the man was coming to collect it on Saturday, 
that’s today.” 

”So the man knew where to find you?” 

“Yes, he knew where I lived.” 

“Did you open the smaller parcel that you spoke about?” 

“Yes, and I found the metal tubes.” 

“Did you know what they were?” 

“Yes, detonators.” 

“Where did you put them after you opened the parcel?” 

“On the table.” 

“I find what you tell me about this very hard to believe,” said 
Bond. 

“Yes, I agree.” 

Bond went on, “Near where the explosives and detonators were 
found, that blue holda!l was found under the table, you can see what it 
contains.” He showed Greenfield the guns and magazines and the two 
batteries with the wires attached which there’d been the dispute about the 
previous evening. 

“This bag was in the room that you and the girl Mendelson were 
sleeping in. What have you got to say about it?” 

According to Bond, Greenfield shook his head and looked down to the 


floor. 

“How long have you lived in the flat?” 

“About six weeks.” 

“Who with?” 

“Anna and the other two, John and Hilary, that is Barker and 
Hilary Creek.” 


“So you have lived there six weeks and you can say nothing about 
these guns which were found within a few feet of where you sleep?” 

Greenfield replied, “I have never seen them before.” 

“Has anyone ever spoken about them... Who does this holdall be- 
long to? Have you seen that before?” 

“I don’t know, we all share things.” 

Bond said, “I don’t believe a word you are saying.” 

The interrogation went on on these lines until about 3:30. Bond 
went through all the material that Greenfield had been shown the night 
before in the charge room and he took him through some of the docu- 
ments. Bond told him that the property he was showing him indicated 
to him that Greenfield and the others were connected with the Angry 
Brigade. But as he slowly went over each piece of handwriting for most of 
the time Greenfield put his head in his hands and looked down at the floor. 


After about halfan hour, Bond finally said: 

“Greenfield, we have now spent some time with you going through 
individual documents and you seem unwilling or unable to give any rea- 
sonable explanation about them, so that you can appreciate the seriousness 
of your position. In fairness to you, I think you must see all these docu- 
ments found in the flat you were living in with the others. I am now going 
to spread them out on the table in front of you so that you can look at them 
and tell me about them if you wish.” 

Among the material Bond pointed out particularly the typewritten 
sheets about explosives and sub-machine-guns and how to handle them. 

“What about these?” 

Greenfield said, “What can I say about them. I seem to be ina real 
mess.” 

At about a quarter-past three, Greenfield asked once more to see a 
solicitor, so Commander Bond broke off the interrogation until he arrived. 

Meantime Bond asked that Barker be brought to the interview 
room. He sat down and immediately Bond began a series of questions 
about where he was in the flat when the police came in, about whether he 
knew Hilary Creek, and to all of them Barker simply said, “No reply.” 

“Why the silence?” said Bond. 

”T want to know why I’m being questioned.” 

“You agree that you were in the flat with Greenfield and the other 
two?” Barker nodded. 

Bond went on, “Myself and other officers have been making in- 
quiries about a group calling themselves the Angry Brigade, and for that 
reason your flat was searched yesterday. In there was all this property. Do 
you want to make a statement?” 

Barker replied, “I’m not making any statement or signing 
anything.” 

Eventually, almost out of a feeling of exasperation, Bond said, 
“Barker, I have asked you a lot about the documents you see spread out 
before you on the table. You don’t seem to know much about any of this 
stuff, all of which was found in your flat.” 

Barker replied, “I have identified the bits that were mine. If I'd 
known about the other stuff I'd have burnt it. There’s nothing I can do 
about it now. I don’t watch what other people do in the flat.” 

At about 7:15 in the evening it was Stuart Christie’s turn to an- 
swer the Commander's questions. Bond asked him why he had gone round 
to the flat that morning. 

“I want to see my solicitor,” said Christie, and that was his answer 
to most of the early questioning. Then Bond turned to the car Christie had 


driven round to Amhurst Road. He told him it had been searched, and 
produced some plastic bags containing what had been seized. Christie said 
some of it was Meltzer’s and some of it his. 

“Show me what's yours and what’s Meltzer’s.” 

Christie divided the property out, and Bond went through it all 
with him. Then, towards the end of the interview after three-quarters of 
an hour, the Commander produced from under his desk a cardboard box. 

“In the boot of your car, police officers found these two detona- 
tors. What have you to say about them?” 

Christie immediately replied, “I’m saying they were not in the car,” 
and referring to the other things in the car, he said: 

“T agree with all those, but not with the detonators.” 

Bond went through some more documents with him, including a 
letter he said Christie had written which was found in the flat, and then 
ended the interrogation with a repeat of his first question. 

“Why did you go round to Amhurst Road this morning?” 

Christie didn’t answer. 

When he was taken back to the cells, Christie asked for tea. 

“We're very busy here,” the Station Officer said. Christie replied: 

“Tm sure Sir Geoffrey Jackson is getting better treatment in his 
people’s prison in Montevideo.” 

That same evening Bond, with 
scarcely a break, went through the same 
procedure and mostly the same questions 
with Anna Mendelson and Hilary Creek. 
They answered by and large with denials 
and no comments, and with demands to 
see their solicitors. 

For Bond it had been a long ses- 
sion. He had begun at 12:20, and by the 
time Creek was back in her cell, it was 
near eleven o'clock at night. More than | 
ten hours of questioning, and he had got 
very little out of it. He must have realised 
already that it wasn’t going to be an easy 
case. He had one more person to see the 
following morning. Christopher Bott was 
brought in shortly before midday and immediately said that he had been 
told by his solicitor not to answer police questions. 

“Nevertheless,” said Commander Bond, “I’m going to put them 
to you.” 


And he went through once more the property brought to Albany 
Street. To all the questions Bott made no reply, but when Bond told him 
he would be detained and charged, he said, 

“T would like to say one thing. My solicitor has told me to make 
no reply, but I would like to say that I have not made any of the bombs.” 

But by lunchtime on Sunday, Bond had made up his mind that 
all six people at Albany Street should be charged with conspiracy to cause 
explosions. The decision to charge them was his, and his alone, based on 
the evidence found in the flat at Amhurst Road. All six were brought into 
the charge room, and in the presence of their solicitors, the charges were 
read out. They were also told to sign for their property. Christie refused 
to sign the list of goods in his possession while the detonators were on it. 
After a short consultation with the Station Inspector, Bond signed for the 
detonators himself. They were cautioned and again each made no reply, 
each, that is except for Christie, who simply said, “I am innocent of the 
charge.” 

A noted visitor to the police station that Sunday evening was the 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police himself, Sir John Waldren, the 
man who had had one of the Angry Brigade bombs at his door, and who 
had personally appointed Bond to take charge of the case. 


Chapter Nine 


The trial ef Prescott and Purdie... The committals.... The cons piracy 


indictments 


that could be kept from the press for very long, and by the time the 

Sunday papers were on the streets, they were full of stories of the dra- 
matic events at Amhurst Road. Publicly, of course, Bond was still the mys- 
terious Commander X. And under that name, he let it be known that he 
had sent out another wave of detectives on follow-up raids. They called at 
addresses in Islington, Holloway, Stoke Newington, Kilburn, and Notting 
Hill, but nothing emerged. 

On Tuesday, 24 August, four days after the raid, the six arrested at 
Amhurst Road appeared at Clerkenwell Magistrates’ Court. At the hear- 
ing, Commander Bond, his true identity now revealed, opposed bail, and 
they were remanded in custody. Greenfield and Mendelson, who stood 
in the dock with their arms round each other, were further charged that 
between 12 February and 11 May, 1971, they conspired with Bott, Purdie, 
Prescott, Wolf Seeberg, Martin Housden, Peter Truman, Christine Haisall, 
Rosemary Fiore, and other persons unknown “to cheat and defraud such 
persons who could be induced to part with money and goods by the use 
of stolen cheque books, credit cards and identity documents and other 
fraudulent means and devices contrary to common law.” 


i HE SORT OF THING that had happened at the weekend was not something 


The people on remand were sent to Brixton or Holloway, with 
the result that a new kind of political consciousness began to spread to 
other prisoners. The prison authorities were concerned by the amount of 
“subversive” literature that started to find its way into Brixton. Leaflets 
written and printed at a commune in North London began to circulate the 
cells demanding reforms, and urging the prisoners to take action if they 
did not get them. Suddenly copies of Christie’s and Meltzer’s boek The 
Floodgates of Anarchy began to appear. Old lags were coming out of pris- 
on and complaining to Habershon about how they had been approached 
by these “funny people with their funny ideas.” They did not like it. But 
among some of the younger prisoners the effect of this influx of libertarian 
“political prisoners,” as they liked to call themselves, was more marked. 
Their ideas of “resistance,” the general discontent that they spread, began 
to take effect. 


From Brixton demonstrations, occupations, even riots, spread to 
prisons all over Britain in late 1971 and 1972. How much of it was in- 
spired by the presence of the new type of “political” prisoner is difficult to 
judge. But there is no question that the sort of attitude they brought into 
prison with them had a profound effect. Greenfield, for example, on one 
occasion persuaded a fellow prisoner who had been advised by his lawyer 
to plead guilty, to change his plea and fight his case through. The prisoner 
did, and was eventually acquitted. As the story spread round, embellished 
and exaggerated no doubt, Greenfield became something of an anti-estab- 
lishment hero figure. 

As for Habershon, he had arrived back from his holiday in France 
on 6 September, the day before the Prescott/Purdie trial was originally due 
to begin. The date had been fixed long before the discoveries at Amhurst 
Road and obviously now in the changed situation the police would have 
liked it altered. They applied to have the two men joined to the Amhurst 
Road six in the same indictment. To back up their application they put 
forward evidence that all eight were concerned in the same conspiracy to 
cause explosions. 

By now, of course, Prescott had been in custody for more than six 
months, Purdie for more than five. To have them wait for the prosecution 

’ and defence of the six to prepare their cases 
would have meant keeping them in custody 
for perhaps a further six months. Obviously 
the court could not allow that. So, to the 
disappointment of the police, it was decid- 
ed to proceed against Prescott and Purdie 
separately, and the new trial date was set for 
10 November. 

Habershon, meanwhile, set himself to 
work on the evidence found at Amhurst 
Road while he was away. There was a mas- 
sive pile of documents to go through, let- 
ters, leaflets, typewritten drafts of political 
pamphlets, lists of names and addresses, 
Barrel of fun: Detective Chief Superintendent drawings, plans. Habershon decided to 
Roy Habershon weighs up the evidence. concentrate first on the material that had 

already been sifted out and identified as having some evidential value. At 
the same time, he asked the Fingerprint Branch to check back in their re- 
cords for any marks they had from explosions or attempted explosions that 
he thought were involved in the conspiracy. If they found any they were to 
compare them with the fingerprints of the people now in custody. 


Habershon knew already that the Branch had some unidentified 
prints from several bomb incidents, now he wanted them all checked. It 
was a boring, not to say daunting, task. But it paid off. They identified fin- 
gerprints of Greenfield on a newspaper that had been used to prop up the 
unexploded bomb in a carrier bag on the site of Paddington Police Station. 
They also identified marks on papers used to wrap the bomb at the Italian 
Consulate in Manchester as belonging to Greenfield and Anna Mendelson. 
Once more, Habershon’s persistence had brought results. He pressed on. 

In one of the locked property stores in the basement at Scotland 
Yard lay a huge pile of documentary material seized in the original raid on 
Amhurst Road, but discarded as having no apparent evidential value. It 
was almost untouched. Habershon decided to have a look at it himself. He 
got the key from the sergeant in charge of exhibits, and went down to the 
vaults. For hours he sifted through every bit of paper until eventually he 
pulled out twenty-four documents he thought might be of some use in evi- 
dence. He sent them off to the handwriting expert at the Holborn forensic 
laboratory, Mr. Ellen, again for comparison with the known handwriting 
of the people he had in custody, and with the handwriting of some of his 
other suspects. Later on he had the same documents sent to the fingerprint 
branch for similar treatment there. 

The trial of Prescott and Purdie began on 10 November and lasted 
almost three weeks. It was, in effect, a curtain raiser, a prologue to the most 
bitterly contested, most expensive, and by far the longest criminal trial 
Britain has ever had. 

The two men were charged with conspiring between 30 July, 1970, 
and 7 March, 1971, with James Greenfield, Anna Mendelson, Christopher 
Bott, James Stuart Christie, Hilary Anne Creek and John Barker, “unlaw- 
fully and maliciously to cause explosions likely to endanger life or cause 
serious injury to property.” 

Prescott alone was charged specifically with the bomb attacks at 
the homes of Mr. John Davies and Mr. Robert Carr. 

The main evidence against Prescott came from the two prisoners 
who had shared his cell at Brixton. Mr. A and Mr. B said they had heard 
Prescott boast about his Angry Brigade activities. In particular they said 
he had talked about taking part, with others, in the Davies bomb attack. 
To back this up, the Prosecution produced evidence from Amhurst Road 
of Davies’s address and telephone number, along with a list of what they 
maintained were clearly Angry Brigade targets. But an obvious puzzle for 
the jury was the fact that Prescott could never have been to Amhurst Road 
because he was in jail over that whole period. It was a taste of the com- 
plexities of the charges in this trial, and the one to come. 


More impressive was the evidence of Prescott’s handwriting on 
three envelopes sent out with communiqués after the Carr bomb attack, 
and then there was the evidence of two girls who had come down from 
Edinburgh to see Prescott and Purdie, but fled back home because, they 
said, of all the “revolutionary talk.” A good deal was made of the change in 
Prescott’s political attitudes in Albany prison. 

“Killing Mr. Heath, Mr. Maudling and Mr. Powell would not be 
murder,” he’d written in a letter to a friend, “the removal of tyrants such as 
these can only further the cause of humanity.” 

As for Purdie, he was not only part of the conspiracy, the 
Prosecution alleged, but one of the key figures behind it. His sympathies 
were the same as Prescott’s. 

“We are so much in harmony,” he'd once written, “that we become 
one. And that bodes ill for our enemies.” 

And that really was about it as far as the Crown’s case against 
Purdie was concerned, that and the fact that he had run away when the 
police went to arrest him. So thin was the evidence against him that his 
defence lawyer, Mr. Shindler, took the unusual course of persuading his 
client not to give evidence in his own defence. He took the view that 
Purdie’s lack of involvement ought to be clear enough to the jury. There 
was nothing to connect him in any way with Amhurst Road, nothing to 
link him with any of the explosions. The Crown’s case against him, said 
Mr. Shindler, was built on an “edifice of suspicion and prejudice.” 

In his summing up, Mr. Justice Melford Stevenson told the jury 
that “In one sense, politics here don’t matter. You may or may not feel a 
sense or revulsion from a good many of the sentiments read out from these 
exhibits. If you do, cast it aside. Do not hold it against the defendants.” 

The only sense in which politics mattered, he said, was where they 
were relevant to motive for what was alleged to have been done. 

“This case is of overwhelming public importance, and it is equally 
a case of overwhelming importance to the accused.” 

The Prosecution’s allegation, said Mr. Justice Stevenson, of con- 
spiracy between a number of people had not been seriously contested. 
The question the jury had to answer was whether the Crown had satis- 
fied them that Prescott and Purdie, from September, 1970, were parties 
to that conspiracy. 

In the case of Purdie, the jury decided that he was not, and they 
acquitted him. Prescott, on the other hand, they found guilty of conspiracy, 
but not guilty of the other charges of causing explosions. For his part in 
what Mr. Justice Stevenson called “the most evil conspiracy I have ever had 
to deal with”, he was sentenced to fifteen years. 


“T do not doubt,” said the Judge, “that you were chosen as a tool 
by people more sinister than you are, and I suspect more intelligent. They 
are as yet unidentified, but I must equally face the fact that you knowingly 
embraced that conspiracy.” 

Prescott had pleaded guilty to seven counts on another indictment 
which charged him with stealing a cheque book, obtaining a railway ticket, 
clothing, wine and spirits by means of forged cheques. He was given five 
years for that, to run concurrently. 

In mitigation, Prescott’s counsel said whoever was responsible for 
the bomb was far more deserving of punishment than Prescott. 


Some day someone may be answerable for the whole scheme. 
Prescott had a lesser responsibility than others who are not bef ere 
you today. He is a new recruit to what might be called political vio- 
lence. The picture emerges of a man much less guilty than many 
others named or un-named who fig- : 

ured in arranging these outrages. 


There is no question that the severity of the 
sentence on Prescott was a shock, not only 
to those in his own circle, but to many peo- 
ple outside it. “Fifteen years for addressing 
three envelopes,” was how some of his sup- 
porters saw it. Others felt that it was only 
to be expected from the Judge who had 
presided at the Garden House trial, and 
who had imposed such heavy sentences on 
the students on that occasion. 

The Guardian said the fifteen-year 
sentence seemed “exceedingly severe.” It IAS | 
questioned whether Prescott was really the SS 
right man to suffer an exemplary sentence. 
“His opinions (as distinct from from his Now 
actions) are the understandable products a 
wretched life.” The whole trial, said the pa- We Ar e All 
per, had been “an unsatisfactory affair.” T he 
main charge, that Prescott had taken part 
in the Carr bomb attack, had failed. Purdie 
was acquitted, and Prescott convicted on 
the much vaguer charge of conspiracy by 
a jury which seemed, to judge from the 
length of their deliberations, to have been 
much puzzled. The situation was left even 


more obscure by the decision to proceed later against others alleged to 
have been in the same conspiracy. 

The police themselves certainly believe that, had there been just 
one trial, the result might well have been very different. 

Largely as a result of Habershon’s persistence four more names 
were eventually added to the conspiracy charge. On 11 November, the day 
after the start of the Prescott/Purdie trial, Angela Weir, a twenty-seven- 
year-old teacher, was arrested at an address in North London. She was 
taken to Albany Street Police Statien and 
confronted by Bond. 

“T still can’t understand why I have been 
brought here. It’s nonsense.” 

She said she had never been to Amhurst 
Road, she had never heard of any of the 
people Jiving there, nor did she know per- 
sonally Purdie or Prescott. 

“Then why was your name and telephone 
number in Prescott’s address book?” said 


Bond. 

There was no reply. When she was shown 
the guns and explosives from the flat, she 
said she had never seen them before. 

“Tt’s fantastic where they get this stuff 
from.” 

Bond suggested that it was she whod 
gone to France with Barker to collect the 
gelignite. 

She said, “I don’t know what you're talking 
about. You will have to preve every bit of it.” 

A week tater, Chris Allen, a play leader 
_ in Notting Hill, was arrested, and with a 
university lecturer, Pauline Conroy, taken 
to Albany Street. Both were added to the 
list of alleged conspirators. Then on 18 
December Kate McLean, a twenty-one- 
year-old art student living at Grosvenor 
Avenue, was taken into custody, making a 
total now of ten on the indictment list. 

The committal proceedings opened at 
Lambeth Magistrates’ Court on 3 January, 
1972. The Prosecution began by saying 


that the Attorney General was not granting his fat for proceedings to 
continue against Allen and Conroy, so they were dismissed from the case. 
Miss Conroy was given £150 costs, and her property was restored to her. 
Allen was given £100 costs, and his belongings were returned. 

The hearing at Lambeth lasted for three weeks before the eight 
left on the indictment were committed for trial at the Central Criminal 
Court. The charges against them were lengthy and specific: 


Regina v. James GREENFIELD 
Anna MENDELSON 
George BUCHANAN, alias John BARKER 
Hilary Anne CREEK 
James Stuart CHRISTIE 
Christopher Michael G. Borr 
Angela Margaret WEIR 
Catherine Judith MCLEAN 


For that they on divers days between 1st January, 1968, and 20th August, 
1971, in the Greater London Area and elsewhere, unlawfully and mali- 
ciously conspired together with Jack Prescott and with persons unknown 
to cause by explosive substances explosions in the United Kingdom of a 
nature likely to endanger life or cause serious injury to property. 
Contrary to Section 3 (a) Explosive Substances Act, 1883 


James GREENFIELD and Anna MENDEISON. 

On or about 9th October, 1970, at 26 Brown Street in the City of 
Manchester, unlawfully and maliciously attempted to cause by explo- 
sive substances an explosion in the United Kingdom of a nature likely 
to endanger life or to cause serious injury to property. 

Contrary to Section 3 (a) Explosive Substances Act, 1883 


Christopher Bort, John BARKER, James GREENFIELD, James Crristiz, 
Hilary CREEK and Anna MENBELS@N. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at 359 Amhurst Road, London, N16, 
knowingly had in their possession or under their control certain ex- 
plosive substances, namely, thirty-three 3.5 oz. cartridges of explosive; 
eleven detonators; one cardboard box lid containing a plastic container 
with six Jetex charges therein; a tinplate lid; an electrical light switch 
cover and screw; two lengths of conductor wire; one length of lay flat 
flex; one 2.5v. bulb; one 1.5v. dry battery; one used tube of Bostik ad- 
hesive; three resistance panels; one piece of emery cloth; one pin; one 
polythene bag containing onc length of nichrome wirc; onc length of 


white cotton string; one resistance element; one ruler scale; two PP3 
9v. batteries connected in series; one part-used tube of Bostik adhe- 
sive; one pair of black leather gloves; one pair of black fabric gloves; 
one blue/grey holdall: in such circumstances as to give rise to a reason- 
able suspicion that they did not have them in their possession or under 
their control for a lawful object. 

Contrary to Section 4 (1) Explosive Substances Act, 1883 


John BARKER, James GREENFIELD, and Hilary CREEK. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at Walford Road, London, N16, 
knowingly had in their possession or under their contro! certain ex- 
plosive substances, namely a roll of half-inch black insulating tape and 
a pair of scissors, in such circumstances as to give rise to a reasonable 
suspicion that they did not have them in their possession or under 
their control for a lawful object. 

Contrary to Section 4 (1) Ex plostve Substances Act, 1883 


James CHRISTIE. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at Sydner Road, London, N16, 
knowingly had in his possession or under his control certain explosive 
substances, namely, two detonators and a screwdriver, in such circum- 
stances as to give rise to a reasonable suspicion that he did not have 
them in his possession or under his control for a lawful object. 
Contrary to Section 4 (1) Ex plostve Substances Act, 1883 


James CHRISTIE. 

On or about 10th June, 1970, at 16 Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, 
London, N4, had in his possession a round of 7.65mm ammunition 
without holding a Firearms Certificate in force at the time. 

Contrary to Section 1 (1) Firearms Act, 1968 


James GREENFIELD, John BARKER and Flilary CREEK. 

Between 8th July, 1971, and 20th August, 1971, in the Greater London 
Area, dishonestly handled a Hillman Avenger motor car, FGJ 505 J 
knowing or believing the same to have been stolen. 

Contrary to Section 22 (1) Theft Act, 1968 


Christepher Bort, John BARKER, James GREENFIELD, James CHRISTIE, 
Hilary CREEK and Anna MENBELS@N. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at 359 Amhurst Road, London, N16, 
had in their possession a Browning 7.65mm pistol without holding a 
Firearms Certificate in force at the time. 

Contrary to Section 1 (1) Firearms Act, 1968 


Christopher Bett, John BARKER, James CHRISTIE, James GREENFIELD, 
Hilary CreeK and Anna MENDELSON. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at 359 Amhurst Road, London, N16, 
had in their possession 81 rounds of ammunition without holding a 
Firearms Certificate in force at the time. 

Contrary to Section 1 (1) (b) Firearms Act, 1968 


Christopher Bett, John BARKER, James GREENFIELD, James CHRISTIE, 
Hilary Crekx, and Anna MkNDELSON. 

On or about 20th August, 1971, at 359 Amhurst Road, London, N16, 
had in their possession without the authority of the Secretary of State, 
prohibited weapons, namely, a Sten gun, a sub-machine gun and a 
Beretta sub-machine gun. 

Contrary to Section 5 (1) (a) Firearms Act, 1968 


James GREENFIELB. 

On or before the 22nd May, 1970, at Harrow Road, London, W2, 
unlawfully and maliciously attempted to cause by explosive substances 
an explosion in the United Kingdom ofa nature likely to endanger life 
or cause serious injury to property. 

Contrary to Section 3 (a) Ex plostve Substances Act, 1883 


Those, then, were the charges, read out and their nature explained in or- 
dinary language. Each was asked if he or she wished to answer to them, 
and if so: 


You need not say anything unless you wish to do so, and you have 
nothing to hope from any promise, and nothing to fear from any 
threat, that may have been held out to induce you to make any ad- 
mission or confession of guilt. Anything you say will be taken down 
and may be given in evidence at your trial. 


Barker began the replies with a carefully prepared statement: 


It’s become clear from the Prescott/Purdie trial, and from these proceed- 
ings that we are not going to get a fair trial. 

At the trial of Ian Purdie and Jake Prescott, six of us here were tried in 
our absence, and assumed to be guilty throughout. This also meant that 
Jake was largely found guilty on the basis of his association with seme of 
us—based on allegations about what we were and what we did. 

All these allegations were accepted as fact by the Judge, and used in this 
way in his summing up. They were also produced as fact in all newspa- 
pers at the time. Any jury we will get will have read those reports. 

The summing-up in that trial was simply a repeat of the prosecution 
and a put-down of the defence and included a definition of conspiracy so 


nebulous that I can’t see why the police are trying, grafting in this court 
so hard for a conviction by any means. Melford Stevenson has done all 
the work for them. 

There is one point in the summing-up of that trial—which was our trial 
as well—which I want to mention, that is the warning from the judge 
to the jury—“if you do not believe Mr. A and Mr. B (two prosecution 
witnesses) you must come to the conclusion that there was an evil con- 
spiracy between Mr. A, Mr. B and Mr. Habershon.” 

Well the jury didn’t believe Mr. A and Mr. B; if they had Jake Prescott 
would have been found guilty of actually causing two explosions. Well 
where does that leave Habershon? It leaves him strategically seated in 
this court protecting 47s interests, directing the show. A show that’s been 
like a bedroom farce with witnesses disappearing through doors at breaks 
in their evidence, and Mr. Habershon chasing them through the door. 
The defence has protested only once of this, probably too late. 

Several defence applications to see important documents used in evi- 
dence against us or relevant to us have been refused with excuses like “the 
public interest.” What this euphemism boils down to is that “the public 
interest” in this court is synonymous with the interests of the police. 

And the police in this case as in many other cases are committed to 
getting a conviction by any means possible. The production of extra wit- 
nesses to back up other witnesses whose evidence has been a tissue of 
half truths and untruths, the withholding of documents, and documents 
from our flat which are not consistent with this conspiracy charge and 
in fact contradict it and above all the refusal of bail, throughout the last 
five months. 

All on the grounds that we would continue the conspiracy. How I was 
supposed to do that from Berwick-en-Tweed was never revealed by 
Commander Bond, perhaps he believes I have a radio transmitter to all 
the world’s anarchists who Habershon produced out of his magic hat the 
other day, I don’t know. He didn’t explain. He wasn’t required to. 

The realreason we're not getting bailis because of what we are, what we 
believe, not any crime we're alleged to have committed. When it comes 
down to it the cops just have to say we're anarchists, and it’s no bail, or as 
it used to be—these people live in communes. Me, I’m not an anarchist, 
but what the cops are getting at is a way of life and thought they don’t 
like. And if they don’t like it—well it’s in the public interest to put them 
away. 

Being on remand in custody is a penalty. Whether consciously or not 
it prevents us really getting our defence together. We're separated, can’t 
contact defence witnesses, have a hard time getting joint conferences to- 
gether. During this committal we get about two minutes of fresh air per 
day. Both the magistrate and Bond have said what happens in prison is 
nothing to do with them. Well it is. It’s you (the magistrate) who ensures 
we return there. And you our magistrate are irresponsible when you say 


that it’s not your affair that my sisters can’t prepare their defence without 
it being read. 

There is a conspiracy in this court. A conspiracy to get a conviction by 
any means. And one of the means is to ensure it is as difficult to prepare as 
possible. You, Mr. Magistrate, are acquiescent towards this conspiracy. 


Barker’s statement to the Lambeth Magistrate contained the warn- 
ing shots in the coming confrontation. The words “Whose Conspiracy?” 
which ended up as graffiti on the walls of the Old Bailey itself, summed up 
the way the defence was going to be played. But how to get it together was 
a problem, and a constant complaint by the defendants, some of whom 
were already planning to act on their own behalf throughout the coming 
proceedings. Anna Mendelson expressed her dismay in her statement to 
the magistrate. 


Both Hilary and I have been in Holloway for over five months. The 
prison system is geared to sap your energy and creativity. To ask 
you, the Magistrate, to conceive of the isolation and repression, both 
physical and mental, which people are subjected to in these places 
is, ’m sure, asking too much, for you have never experienced nor 
are you ever likely to experience a gaol sentence, and although the 
lawbook states states that we are innocent until proven guilty, we 
are in effect serving a sentence right now. This is the time when we 
should be preparing our defence as we wish but what happens? We 
have access to nothing, no library, no confidential paper, a promise 
from the Home Office that joint conference with our co-defendants 
will be stopped—two people in a 10 by 7 cell half-an-hour’s exercise 
a day and under 7~esr conditions we have to struggle for our basic 


right: to defend ourselves at trial. 
Greenfield’s statement took much the same line: 


I endorse what my friends have said and also to make a protest 
against the total hypocrisy present in a state of affairs when on the 
one hand people can say that it is not the function of one part of 
a state to interfere in the affairs of another. This is a lie. Since on 
Friday the Governor of Brixton Prison had made an attempt to get 
Buchanan and myself placed in the same cell so that we could go 
some way towards adequately preparing a defence. The fact that 
we are still not together comes not from any act on the part of the 
prison but purely because they have been ordered by Commander 
Bond to keep us totally separate. Commander Bond had a very defi- 
nite interest in making sure that we do not coherently counter the 
charges made at our door. Since he is the head of a Squad of Secret 
Police who must get results. 


Chapter Ten 


The Court drama begins... Jury selection... The “McKenzie” helpers... 
The Prosecution opening 


Court, the Old Bailey, on 30 May, before Mr. Justice James. From 

the beginning, it was clear that the libertarian challenge to the right 
of the ruling class to rule was to be brought into the court proceedings as 
well. Anna Mendelson, supported by John Barker, applied to the judge to 
have the trial postponed for two years. She argued that a “fair” trial was 
clearly not possible because of all the publicity about the case in the press. 
Obviously the jury would be influenced by the sensational nature of the re- 
porting. She produced a sheaf of press cuttings to back up her application. 
But the judge would have none of it. What he did allow the defence to do 
however, was to put a list of questions to potential jurors, a more elaborate 
list than ever before in a British court. 


| HE TRIAL PROPER began in Court Number One at the Central Criminal 


Nine questions were put by the defence. They ranged from wheth- 
er a potential juror was a member of the Conservative Party, did they have 
relatives serving with the Army in Northern Ireland, were they associated 
in any way with people or organisations that were Angry Brigade targets, 
to whether they felt they would be biased against the defendants because 
of their “anarchist” views. Potential jurors were also reminded that if for 
any reason they felt that they could not give the accused a fair trial, they 
should say so and they would be excused. 

Asa result of the questioning, seventeen possible jurors were ruled 
out because they said they would be biased, another thirty-seven were chal- 
lenged by defence questioning, and two were challenged by the Crown. In 
the end the defence got the kind of jury they wanted. They were already 
convinced that the trial was going to be a political trial, so obviously a jury 
who would be sympathetic to their political views was crucial. They want- 
ed to eliminate, therefore, anyone with a “bourgeois” background. They 
wanted twelve people from the working class. This way, they felt, the jury, 
as people already oppressed by the system, would understand their posi- 
tion more readily. They also felt they could relate and identity with a work- 
ing class jury more effectively than a middle class one who would have a 
built-in prejudice and therefore antagonism. As it turned out, the jury that 


was finally selected was broadly working class. In fact, five of them had 
been living on Social Security, “Claimants” in fact themselves, much to the 
disquiet of the police in the case. 

It was plain by the end of the first day that this was going to be no 
ordinary trial. Among the police who had been involved in the growing 
confrontation with the libertarians over the past few months there was sur- 
prise and not alittle resentment over the Judge’s 
latitude in the selection of the jury. Mr. Justice 
James may not have realised it yet, but they, at 
least, were aware that everything that could be 
challenged in a court of law was about to be 
challenged. The defendants would certainly not 
accept the evidence of people paid by the state 
whose very existence they were against. They 
would argue that every word the prosecution 
witnesses came out with would be governed by 
their class aspirations. So every word the po- 
lice, for example, offered would be challenged, 
and so would their integrity. After all, the eight 
had nothing to lose, and by accepting the rules 
of the court, by making any kind of admission, 
concession, they would be consenting to, ac- 
cepting, everything they despised. 

As justification they couldalso cite, and 
did, a paragraph from Brigadier Kitson’s book 
Lew Intensity Operations. He argued that any 
nation preparing to defend itself in the late sev- 
enties must be as well prepared to handle sub- 
version and insurgency as to take part in ortho- 
dox military operations: The Law, he wrote: 


The Central Criminal Court: 
The ‘@ld Bailey: 


should be used as just another weapon in 
the Government’s arsenal, and in this case 
it becomes little more than a propaganda 
cover for the disposal of unwanted mem- 
bers of the public. For this to happen ef- 
ficiently, the activities of the legal service 
have to be tied into the war effort in as dis- 
creet a way as possible. 


The group about to go on trial believed that what Kitson was saying had 
already come to pass. Therefore they had to draw up their tactics to fight 


their “disposal” as “unwanted members of the public.” This letterwas found 
at Amhurst Road: 


We must see the court as a place like all others where we act col- 
lectively and ponnaly. Their machinery is only of any importance 
as a weapon of intimidation, trying to iso- 
late us. We are together. We cannot be iso- 
lated. There is no such thing as a political 
trial, all trials are political trials. We are not 
in court to beg forgiveness for our guilt. 
There is no guilt. Guilt and innocence are 
Their concepts, not ours. So you've got a 
legal aid solicitor, if they deign to give you 
one. He probably doesn’t give a fuck about 
you. He gets paid the same no matter what 
the verdict is. We don’t want disinterested 
fools begging and pleading for us in front 
of this charade. Collective attacks on the 
court involve challenging the rights of the 
court to try us, challenging the idea of indi- 


The Central Criminal Court: The ‘Old Bailey: 


vidual guilt or innocence, bourgeois truth. 
It needs to be done collectively so we don’t 


need “experts.” 


It was in this atmosphere that Mr. John 
Matthew, on behalf of the Crown, rose to his 
feet to begin the case for the prosecution. 


Members of the jury, he began, would you 
look at the charge sheet. You will see at the 
top of the first page “the Queen against...” 
and then you will see the names of the 
defendants. 


Mr Matthew proceeded to introduce each of 
them to the jury. The eight sat in twe rows 
in the dock—the four from Amhurst Road 
in the front, the others in the back. “The first 
of the defendants”, Mr. Matthew began, 


is James Greenfield. He’s sitting in the front 
row furthest from you in the dock, in the red 
shirt. He is represented by Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Tansey. Now the next three defendants— 
Anna Mendelson, in green, and next to her, 


In the dock: The accused as seen by Oz (n. 45, ; 
November 1972). John Barker, and then Hilary Anne Creek. 


Members of the jury, those three defendants are representing them- 
selves. That’s something they do of their own choice in this case. They 
have a solicitor to help them, but he has, of course, no right of audience 
in this court, and therefore as far as this court is concerned they are rep- 
resenting themselves. 


But the three were certainly not without 
support in court. They had round them 
what have become known as “McKenzie” 
helpers. As an alternative to legal aid, from 
the case McKenzie v. McKenzie in 1970, 
the Court of Appeal held that any person 
whether he was professionally qualified or 
not, could attend a trial as a friend of the 
defendant to take notes, quietly make sug- 
gestions, and give advice. Since that ruling 
the use of “McKenziemen” and women had 
been growing slowly, mostly in drug cases 
at a magistrates’ court level. But at this 
trial they really came into their own. One 
McKenzie helper went so far as to join the 
defence solicitors as a Clerk. He was in onall 
the meetings held to formulate the defence. 
The advantage of McKenzie help, 
apart from the obvious political gestures 
involved, self-help, self-management in 
practice, was above all its flexibility in court. 
The helpers were not tied to the formalities 
and practices of the Bar. They could “bend” 
the rules. It was also reassuring for the de- 
fendants to have their friends around them, 
people who sympathised with them genu- 
inely, who really cared about the proceed- 
ings, and who had of ten had the same sort of 
experience with the authorities themselves. Stoke Newington Eight Defence Committee 
The McKenzie people, with their Ladi sll a 
jeans and long hair, added to the atmosphere 
of dissent, and in the austere formality of the Central Criminal Court they 
were a bizarre contrast to the smart-suited, clean-cut barristers and young 
men from the Special Branch who sat around outside the court room. 
Matthew turned to the second row of the dock. There was Stuart 
Christie at the end, with his long black hair looking like some latter day 


Cavalier; then Christopher Bott, pale and drawn with long fair hair. Next 
to him were the remaining two girls, Kate McLean and Angela Weir. 


“Now, members of the jury, it is my task to tell you what this case 
is all about”, said Matthew. 


The allegation in this case is that these eight defendants, calling 
themselves revolutionaries and anarchists, under various names, 
sought to disrupt and attack the democratic society of this country 
with whose structure and politics they apparently disagree. To dis- 
rupt it by a wave of violent attacks over quite a lengthy period; that 
is, by causing explosions aimed at the property of those whom they 
considered to be their political or social opponents. 


Mr. Matthew then outlined various bomb and machine gun attacks going 
back to the Grosvenor Square shooting of 20 August, 1967. He said it was 
the Crown’s case that they were all linked: 


in that they had so many common factors that they are all clearly 
associated, and therefore the responsibility for them can be shown 
to emanate from a common source. All the defendants, it is alleged, 
were part or parties to that common source. It may well be that a 
number of persons other than these defendants were involved in one 
or other, or more, of these incidents, and a man called Prescott was 
certainly one of those other persons who were involved, but it is spe- 
cifically alleged, and the Crown will seek to prove, that anyway over 
part of this period of three years, during which these serious explo- 
sions took place, these defendants were parties to this conspiracy of 
violence, although it is not alleged that necessarily all of them were 
parties over the whole period. 


What Matthew was saying in effect was (and perhaps the jury might be 
forgiven for not grasping the complexity of it immediately), that to make 
the conspiracy charge stick, the Crown did not have to prove that the 
defendants were involved with all the bombs the Crown said were linked. 
Nor was it necessary for the Prosecution to show that the eight always 
acted as a group. It would be enough to prove that any one of them had 
something to do with any one of the bombs to make out the conspiracy 
case against him. 

The ten remaining charges were somewhat easier to explain. 
Greenfield only was charged with an attempt to cause an explosion at the 
site of Paddington Police Station, because his fingerprints, it was alleged, 
were found on the wrapping of the bomb. Greenfield and Mendelson 
were charged with an attempt to cause an explosion at the Italian Vice- 
Consulate in Manchester. Again fingerprints was the evidence offered. 


Christie alone was charged with possessing a round of ammunition. The 
charge of possessing explosives applied to the first six defendants, those 
associated with the Amhurst Road raid. So were charges of possessing 
firearms. Again only Christie was charged with possessing explosives—the 
detonators found in his car. 

As far as possession was concerned, the indictment read that the de- 
fendants had these things “in such circumstances as to give rise to a reason- 
able suspicion that they did not have them in their possession, or under their 
control, for a lawful object.” It was for the defendants to show, said Matthew, 
that if they did have them in their possession, it was for a lawful object. 

But it was the overall conspiracy charge that the trial was really 
to be about. Two of the defendants—Bott 
and Weir were there because, of that charge 
alone. Matthew explained to the jury how 
he hoped to prove it. He said he would di- 
vide his case into three compartments. 

First of all, he would have to prove 
the details of each one of the twenty-five 
explosions involved in the conspiracy, and 
the details of the two shootings. Forensic 
witnesses would say that in their view they 
were all linked, with each other and also 
with the explosives, detonators, and other 
material found at Amhurst Road. That 
would be the first part of the case proving 
the links between the bombs themselves 
and the material found at the flat. 

Then the second part of the case was the arrival of the police on 
20 August at Amhurst Road, what they found there, and in particular, the 
significance of the documentary material. 

Finally, there was the interrogation of each of the defendants. 
That was the police evidence, though as Matthew pointed out, as far as 
the Crown was concerned, “one can almost summarise the whole of that 
evidence in a sentence or two by saying that these defendants largely made 
no admissions or indeed made no denials, having refused to reply.” 

So there were the three principal blocks of evidence in the Crown’s 
case: first the associated set of bombings, second the material found at 
Amhurst Road, third the defendants themselves and what they had said. 

To prove the conspiracy, Matthew had to convince the jury that 
the bombs were an associated set, and then that the set emanated from a 
common source—the eight. In other words, he had to provide the scientific 


evidence to make the set stand, and once having done that he hoped to link 
the defendants to the set through the material found at Amhurst Road. It 
was a daunting prospect, even for a man of Matthew’s experience in the 
courts. But as simply and explicitly as he could he began to outline for the 
jury the way the Crown proposed to tackle the case. 

First the scientific evidence: just how were the twenty-five bombs 
in the set linked. Mr. Yallop would be the principal witness here, with 
his assistant Mr. Lidstone, who had done most of the groundwork and 
correlation. They would explain how they had arrived at the twenty-five 
particular bombs in the set from the thousand or so cases that had gone 
through their hands at Woolwich over the past four years. 

Basically the bombs in the set that finally emerged were of two 
distinct types, different because of the way they were exploded. The first 
groups had an acid delay system. Sulphuric acid in a small bottle burnt its 
way through a paper membrane in the neck and dripped through holes in 
the cap on to a mixture of sugar and potassium chlorate. This led to an 
immensely hot sheet of flame which set off a detonator embedded in the 
explosive. Seventeen of the bombs in the set had this method of starting 


the explosion. Six of the remaining were time bombs. “They worked like 
this”, said Matthew, 


instead of acid eating its way through a piece of paper you used a 
clock. When one of the hands reached a certain point on the clock 
face it touched a wire which led to a battery. This put a current 
through the detonator which then set off the explosive. 


In Mr. Yallop’s opinion, there was absolute similarity between the groups 
through their chemical links. For example, some of the acid delay bombs 
had the kind of explosives used in some of the time bombs, and vice versa. 
But as well as similarities in the explosives used, there were many other 
factors common to both groups. Detonators, for example, then the type of 
equipment and the technique used to make up the bombs, and of course 
there were the Angry Brigade communiqués which linked ten of the bombs 
in the set together. All this would be offered to the jury as evidence that 
the twenty-five bombs stretching over three and a half years were linked by 
so many characteristics that they did indeed make up one set. 

Matthew next had to convince them that the eight on trial were 
in some way responsible for that set, and therefore guilty of the conspiracy. 
He took the bombs in order, pointing out in what ways any of the defen- 
dants were related to them. He began with those in the set claimed by 
the First of May Group. In fact he went further back—to the machine 
gun used by the group to fire eight bullets at the American Embassy in 


Grosvenor Square on 20 August, 1967. The gun used in that attack—a 38 
Beretta—it would be proved, was found almost exactly four years later at 
Amhurst Road. As for the First of May bombs, Matthew drew attention 
to their similarity in make-up, and pointed out that two men arrested after 
one attack with a First of May communiqué in their pockets, lived at the 
same address as the defendant Stuart Christie, though Matthew stressed 
that there was nothing to connect Christie with the bombs themselves. He 
had denied having anything to do with the matter at all. 

Next Matthew asked the jury to note the similarity between the 
First of May bomb on the plane at Heathrow and the one found a week 
later on the site of the new Paddington Police Station. Both were time 
bombs, and both had gas element igniters, of a type then being used by 
the firm William Press to convert gas fires. “And”, 


said Maythew, pausing only slightly to let the sig- 
nificance sink in, “members of the jury, you might 
find this very important in this case, at that very 
time the defendant Stuart Christie was employed 
by William Press to carry out that type of gas appli- 
ance conversion.” 

Matthew’s task was to try to connect 
Christie to the First of May Group as firmly as 


possible. He drew the jury’s attention to some imi- 


tation American dollar bills the police had found 


in Christie’s flat. They were overprinted with the 
words “First of May Group.” 

“The strength of that,” Matthew said, “will 
be for you to decide.” 
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The conspiracy charted: The Home 
Office's correlation of the bomb- 


ings and actions conveniently be- 
gins with Stuart Christie’s release 
from a Francoist prison. 


Again with regard to the Paddington bomb, Matthew said that on 
the bag used to carry it to the site, and on a copy of the Evening Standard 
used to keep the bomb in position, were Greenfield’s fingerprints. 

The next bomb in the set with evidence linking one of the eight was 
at Sir John Waldron’s house in Roehampton. An expert would say that the 
two letters written after the bomb were in Kate McLean’s handwriting. “A 
small, but nevertheless important, part in this matter,” as Matthew put it. 

Next the three Italian bombs, how did they fit in? They were all 
on 9 October, 1970. They were similar in make-up, and the communiqués 
sent with them were all in the name of the Italian anarchist, Giuseppe 
Pinelli. Matthew said Greenfield’s fingerprints were found on the envelope 
that contained the working of one of the bombs, and Anna Mendelson’s 
fingerprints were on a magazine at the bottom of the bag that contained 
the whole device. There was also some evidence, “again the weight will be 
for you to decide,” to connect Christie with the man Pinelli. His telephone 
number was found in Christie’s address book. 

Matthew turned to the last group of bombs in the set—those ac- 
tually claimed by the Angry Brigade itself: He had tried to show through 
the American Embassy machine gun attack the link between the First of 
May Group and Amhurst Road, where the Beretta was found. Now, with 
the shooting at the Spanish Embassy at the beginning of December 1970, 
he was to get a link between the First of May Group, Amhurst Road and 
the Angry Brigade itself. A bullet recovered from the Spanish Embassy, 
Matthew said, was fired from the Beretta that was used on the American 
Embassy two years previously. At the same time, after the Spanish shoot- 
ing, the International Times received a communiqué claiming responsibility 
for the Spanish Embassy shooting. It was signed “The Angry Brigade.” 
This was the direct link between the First of May Group and the Angry 
Brigade that the prosecution was anxious for the jury to understand. It was 
the linchpin of the whole associated set as presented by the prosecution, 
and Matthew went over the circumstances in some detail before going on. 

With each bomb, he read out the communiqué that followed it, 
or the parts at least that he felt were relevant. When he had completed his 
description of the twenty-five bombs which the Crown said were one set, 
and when he had outlined the evidence there was to link any of the defen- 
dants directly to the bombs at the time they had gone off, Matthew turned 
to his second block of evidence for the conspiracy charge—the material 
found after the raid on Amhurst Road. 

The flat, said Matthew, was clearly a factory for the manufac- 
ture of bombs. It was also an arsenal of guns and explosives, with docu- 
ments which suggested that plans were in hand for bombing the houses of 


prominent people. If the jury believed this and if Matthew could establish 
that the defendants were responsible for the bomb-making equipment, 
that it was “theirs”, and then if he could show that the bombs they were 
making fitted into the pattern of the bombs in the set, he could, as it were, 
“cement” the defendants into the whole set and so prove the conspiracy. 

He then took the jury through the list of exhibits found at Amhurst 
Road in some detail, pointing out again how they were linked with the 
defendants. Two rounds of ammunition found there were identical to a 
bullet found at Christie’s flat in in June, 1970. The eleven detonators were 
French, and in every single bomb in the set where pieces could be recov- 
ered, according to Mr. Yallop, the detonators were French. The thirty- 
three sticks of gelignite were also French. Jetex fuel, Bostik glue, resistance 
plates, fuse wire, batteries, charges, and other bits and pieces found in the 
flat could be used in the opinion of experts, for the manufacture of a bomb 
exactly similar to some of those in the set. 

The crucial piece of evidence found in the flat was the John Bull 
printing set. It was the actual printing set used to stamp each of the Angry 
Brigade communiqués. All this, said Mr. Matthew, the jury might think 
was “sufficient evidence to completely and utterly connect certainly the first 
four defendants with conspiracy to cause, anyway, some of the explosions.” 

But there was more, particularly from the documents found in the 
flat, many of which were in the handwriting of the defendants. 

There were long lists of the names and addresses of persons prom- 
inent in public life, particularly in politics, industry, the police and the 
law. Some of them, or the buildings they lived in, were the targets for 
previous attacks. There were plans of the houses of prominent people—Sir 
John Eden, a minister for technology, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt. There was a 
plan of the house of one of the largest property owners in London, Mr. 
Freshwater. “These plans,” said Mr. Matthew, “in the submission of the 
Crown were clearly plans drawn up for the purpose of considering them as 
targets for future bombings.” There were also essays, articles, mostly typed, 
with instructions in the use of explosives, firearms, and electronics. There 
were notes, essays, and various literature advocating violence in politics. 
There were documents of one type or another which, in the submission 
of the Crown, clearly showed that these persons were concerned with and 
interested in not only explosives, but detonators and guns. 

Mr. Matthew then asked the jury to look at their copy of the Angry 
Brigade “Moonlighter Cell” communiqué. It was stamped with the same 
printing set as the others. The draft for the final three lines was found at 
Amhurst Road: “Now they are killing to defend these profits. The Angry 
Brigade advises the British ruling classes to get out of Ireland and take their 


puppets Lynch, Faulkner, etc., with them.” It was in Anna Mendelson’s 
handwriting, said Matthew. “Anna Mendelson’s handwriting on a draft of a 
communiqué that bore the Angry Brigade John Bull stamp.” 

At the same time a typewriter was found in the flat which had 
been used to type out the Moonlighters’ communiqué and the one before 
it, communiqué eleven, which began, “Davies is a lying bastard....” 

“A Roneo machine was found which had Roneod them, stencils 
were found which had been used for copying and so were carbons. And 
so, members of the jury,” Matthew went on, “there can be no doubt, in 
the submission of the Crown, that these last two communiqués emanated 
from that flat, and therefore the Crown say, undoubtedly, so did the nine 
earlier ones which were printed on the same machine.” 

But there were still two of the defendants Matthew had not man- 
aged to tie in with Amhurst Road and the whole conspiracy—the first was 
Angela Weir. Special Branch men whose job it had been to sort out the 
material at the flat had found the cover for British Rail Day-Excursion 
ticket. It had been issued on 9 August, 1971, by Sealink Travel Limited at 
Victoria Station. After extensive inquiries, the Special Branch managed 
to trace the ticket itself, and discovered that it was one of a pair issued 
together. The return halves of both tickets were also recovered, so there 
was ample evidence to show that two people, on 19 August had travelled 
to Boulogne for the day. As the cover for one of those tickets was found at 
Amhurst Road on 20 August, clearly one person from the flat had been to 
France the day before. 

“Who was it,” Mr. Matthew asked, “who used that ticket cover 
found in the flat, and who was it who went with that person on the other 
ticket? In the submission of the Crown, those two persons will be proved 
to be the defendant Barker and Miss Weir.” 

The evidence offered by the prosecution was a photograph on an 
identity card for a British Rail twenty-four-hour no-passport excursion. 
That photograph was, they claimed, Weir's. The Crown also suggested 
that Hilary Creek, who drew three pounds in foreign currency at Victoria 
Station on 16 August, had gone out to Paris on that day and joined up with 
Weir and Barker at Boulogne on the 19th. To back up that allegation, the 
prosecution would produce three items found at the flat in Miss Creek’s 
handbag: a Metro ticket which had been used on 19 August, a French time- 
table for the Paris-Boulogne train route, and a copy of Le Mende—also dat- 
ed 19 August. The Crown suggested that what happened was this: Barker 
and Weir went over to Boulogne on 19 August on a day excursion. On the 
16th—the day she drew the money at Victoria Station, Miss Creek went to 
Paris. At some point, the inference went, she made contact with someone 


who provided the thirty-three sticks of gelignite and then she travelled to 
Boulogne on the 19th and joined up with Barker and Weir, returning with 
them that evening. If the jury were to accept the inferences of the French 
trip-—that the Amhurst Road group went over to replenish supplies from 
their contacts in the First of May Group, then obviously it was another link 
in the chain that held the associated set together. 

But Matthew still had left his third block of evidence—what the 
defendants themselves said to the police while in custody—“the area of 
self-incrimination, it might be called.” He had already indicated that there 
was not much evidence in this direction, but Matthew felt that he should 
go through it in some detail so that the jury might get an idea of the at- 
titude the defendants were taking, “and what they were in fact saying, if 
anything, about the matters which were put to them.” 

He began to describe the conversations each of the defendants 
had with the police officers who arrested them. How each of the defen- 
dants had reacted to the questions put to them by Commander Bond, and 
their reactions when confronted with the material brought back to Albany 
Street Police Station from Amhurst Road. He went over Greenfield’s al- 
leged confession about going to France to collect the gelignite, and pointed 
out that Greenfield had volunteered this information before any of the po- 
lice officers knew anything about the French trip, before in fact the various 
pieces of paper, ticket stubs, photographs and the rest had been found and 
checked out. 

At one point, as he was reading out part of the question and an- 
swers in Greenfield’s interrogation, there were protests from the dock. Mr. 
Justice James reminded the defendants: 


“I think everybody accepts that people in the dock may not agree with 
the evidence that is being put before the jury by way of opening. But you 
will all have an opportunity of giving your version, if you want to give 
it, at an appropriate time. It is hard enough for the jury to sit here and 
take it in, so please, if you would, try and control yourselves and do not 
interrupt.” 

A defendant: “It is a little difficult.” 

Mr. Justice James: “We won't have any argument: just try and control 
yoursclves if you would.” 


This firm but conciliatory attitude by the judge was to characterise the 
whole of his conduct at the trial. Throughout all the exasperations to come, 
Mr. Justice James was consistent in his politeness and fairness. Only once 
did the highly partisan public gallery, so partisan that a Special Branch 


man was designated to keep watch on them, have occasion to barrack the 


judge—and that was much later when he questioned the value of Angela 
Weir’s seven alibi witnesses from the Gay Liberation Front. On the whole, 
though, his way of handling the proceedings did a lot to lower the emo- 
tional atmosphere. And that atmosphere was at its worst during the evi- 
dence of the “verbals” as they are called. 

Verballing, the technique of altering or making up a suspect’s 
statement in order to add weight to the evidence against him, is one of 
the most contentious areas in relations between the police and the public. 
What a policeman puts down in his police notebook as a record of a con- 
versation he had with a defendant is open to challenge on several counts. 
For a start, even with the best of intentions, it is rarely absolutely accurate. 
A detective would have to have the power of total recall ifit were to be so. 
It is also that part of the evidence that directly involves the police and the 
accused. People know what they have told the police, and when they hear 
a different version given in court, no matter how slight, they are obviously 
going to react. More so at this trial, partly because it was almost entirely 
through the verbals that Christopher Bott came to be on trial at all. 

Like Angela Weir, he was charged with conspiracy only. The 
case against him was what he had told police officers after he had been 
to call at Amhurst Road, his alleged knowledge of dynamite in the flat. 
There was also some documentary evidence that he had been using the 
flat. But that, and his association with other defendants, was about all 
that was against him. 

Matthew’s opening statement lasted two days. Ahead of the jury 
lay six months of some of the most complex evidence ever presented to 
a court. He finished with the hope that what he had said would make it 
easier for the jury to follow the evidence. 


Members of the jury, in order that in due course you can come to 
your proper consideration, and to your proper verdicts, whatever 
they may be, in relation to each of these defendants, on each count 
in this indictment, my learned friend Mr. Richardson, my learned 
friend Mr. Smith and I will now call that evidence before you. 


Chapter Eleven 


Forensic evidence...Cross examinations... Cons ptrac 'y arguments 


OME IDEA OF the massive task the jury had to face was apparent from 

one look at the statistics involved in the trial papers. The list of ex- 

hibits alone ran to twenty-two foolscap pages, containing 688 items. 
Their range and variety was enormous. From the Beretta sub-machine 
gun to the imitation US$735, from “plain swab from lower left of door” 
to “unidentified substance from foot of tree in garden rear of door” from, 
“Butch Cassidy letter to Commissioner” to “copy of applications to re- 
licence motor vehicle 30 RKK and notification of change of ownership.” 
There were letters written by the defendants, the communiqués sent after 
the bombings, sheets of paper with addresses and notes, and of course all 
the political literature found at Amhurst Road that the prosecutien felt 
was material to the case. 

More than two hundred people were down on the list as prosecu- 
tion witnesses. A good many of them, of course, were simply furnished state- 
ments as to the circumstances of given situations. The people who found the 
various devices, photographers, handwriting experts, fingerprint specialists, 
journalists from papers which had received communiqués. But for Matthew 
to “prove” the set, each one had to play his or her part, either by giving evi- 
dence in person or by having their statements read out in court. 

Much of the early evidence was almost a formality. Descriptions 
of scenes, detail of procedures, eye-witness accounts. It was not until the 
big guns from the Woolwich explosives laboratory began to give their evi- 
dence that the first real sign of the battles ahead began to emerge. 

Mr Howard Yallop took the stand first. His laboratory, and his col- 
leagues at Woolwich Arsenal, have long been regarded as world authorities 
on explosives and explosive analysis. Mr. Yallop himself is the author of 
several papers on the subject. He described how he had devised his method 
of detecting what kind of explosive had been used in a particular bomb. The 
technique was to find the key substances, the basic radicals, at the seat of 
the explosion---sulphate, ammonium-nitrate, chloride, sodium. This was 
done by analysing traces of material left on the debris. Depending en the 
result of the analysis, Yallop could then say whether there was TNT, or 
ammonium nitrate, or nitroglycerine in an explosion, and even the exact 
proportion of these substances used in the make-up of a bomb. 


Armed with this technique, Yallop and his assistant, Mr. Lidstone, 
began to list all the bombs they could find which contained similar explosives. 
They were even able to say that the proportions of different explosives found 
in some blasts corresponded exactly to the proportions found in explosives 
that were standard commercial products in France, and they could name 
them—Nitrimite 19c and Nitratex 4 OR. This, of course, was the make of 
gelignite recovered intact from some of the bombs that didn’t explode. 

Having established a chemical link between a certain number of 
bombs, Yallop and Lidstone began to look for other connections or com- 
mon factors among the one thousand one hundred police cases which had 
been through the Woolwich laboratories over the previous three years. Of 
these, 109 were in the technical jargon of the scientists and of the court, 
“infernal machines” used against property. Fifteen out of the 109 were 
ignited by the acid-delay technique described by Matthew and used in 
the Carr bombs. But did those fifteen have any other common factors, the 
scientists asked. Well, they all had proven continental explosives, and in all 
109 infernal machines used against property, only seventeen had detona- 
tors. Thirteen of them (all French) were among fifteen bombs with acid 
delay systems. There were other links through the type of bottle used to 
hold the acid, many of which were McCartney serum bottles. 

Now, the argument went on, a lot of these characteristics were 
present in the remaining eight bombs in the set. For a start, there were 
the same kind of detonators, and the same French explosive, then there 
was the use of sugar and sodium chlorate to set off the detonators, and of 
course the nature of the targets was similar. The eight remaining bombs 
had common factors of their own—the timing devices, the use of alarm 
clocks, Ever Ready batteries, safety switches, even the methods of con- 
necting the wires. 

From all this, Yallop and Lidstone produced an elaborate chart to 
show that the evidence of all twenty-five bombs in the set being associated 
was, as Yallop put it, “far beyond reasonable doubt.” 

This technique of finding associations and proving them by their 
probability, or at least by the improbability of there being any other explana- 
tion, is by no means uncommon. It is used regularly by psychologists and so- 
ciologists to show that, say, certain features of upbringing can lead to certain 
attitudes in later life. Sometimes it is used in medical research to show that 
drugs produce certain effects, or by archaeologists to show that the same 
race of prehistoric man occupied two different hill forts. But all that did not 
impress the defence. They produced an expert witness of their own. 

Dr Roy Cahill, MA(Cantab.), Dip.Soc.Admin., cast doubt on the 
value of the chart and on the validity of the set itself. He said his major 


preoccupation had been applying his mind and professional expertise to 
the question of associated sets. He began by making a distinction between 
established evidence, and evidence based on inference. He said he found 
both kinds in Yallop’s and Lidstone’s evidence, and he gave as an example 
three cases where Lidstone’s depositions said no traces of detonators were 
left, and yet on Yallop’s chart there were marks meaning detonators were 
used. “Where physical pieces of detonators are found that is well estab- 
lished data, where no pieces are found and inference is drawn that a deto- 
nator was used, that is evidence based on inference.” Yallop’s chart, said Dr 
Cahill, did not draw a distinction between those two kinds of evidence. 
The correct statistical practice would be to draw a distinction, “because 
with data based on inference one cannot be entirely certain that the infer- 
ence is correct, and that would affect the calculation that would follow.” It 
could lead to considerable uncertainty in the results. 

Dr Cahill added that Yallop’s choice of features for comparing 
the bombing incidents seemed to be entirely arbitrary. “We are given no 
reason,” said Dr Cahill, “for the choice of those features rather than any 
others.” There may well have been one, he said, but it wasn’t given on the 
chart. Dr Cahill said Yallop had not used the right statistical tests to es- 
tablish that the twenty-five bombing incidents were associated with each 
other. He had used a test which was designed to establish differences. It 
proved a negative. What Yallop had done, argued Cahill, was to prove that 
the twenty-five bombings were different from the others he had examined 
in respect to several arbitrarily chosen features. “If I had chosen other fea- 
tures I would certainly have arrived at a different group.” 

Essentially, he said, Yallop had proved that the twenty-five were 
different from the rest but not necessarily similar to each other. 

Ian McDonald, Counsel for Greenfield, was even more sceptical 
in his cross-examination of Yallop and Lidstone. McDonald had with him 
in the court to advise him on the science of it all, a seventy-five-year-old 
chemistry lecturer and expert on explosives, Colonel Shaw. They began 
their attack by contending that the way the prosecution had reached their 
chemical conclusions, the basic link between the twenty-five bombs, was 
both “inconclusive” and unsound. Colonel Shaw went even firther when 
he gave evidence in the witness box. He maintained that the system of 
analysis used at Woolwich was wholly inadequate and even misleading. 
In fact, the argument over the correct way to analyse chemical traces after 
explosions took up several days. McDonald suggested in his cross-exami- 
nation of Yallop that to try to arrive at a combination of chemicals simply 
on the basis of what was found at the seat of an explosion could not be 
done without some kind of “interpretation.” Colonel Shaw pointed out 


that a main weakness of the evidence was the fact that no attempt was 
made to find out whether any of the chemicals were present away from 
the site of the explosion. In other words, no control swabs were taken to 
determine the different levels of contamination. Colonel Shaw alse criti- 
cised the Woolwich people for failing to carry out a second set of tests to 
confirm the accuracy of their first analysis. 


McDonacp: “Would you expect to find tests done in duplicate 
in the laboratory with the highest reputation in the world?” 

Suaw: “T would expect it in any laboratory.” 

McDonatn: “Would you expect the second man in charge of a 
laboratory with a high reputation to say such things as the chemical 
evidence showed ammonium nitrate and sodium chlorate?” 

Suaw: “Certainly not.” 

Jubce: “I don’t see why.” 

SHAW: “Because he can’t say whether that is ammonium nitrate 
or sodium chlorate.” 


This attempt by McDonald and Colonel Shaw to throw doubt on to the 
expert evidence given by the scientists at Woolwich drew an indignant re- 
sponse from Mr. Lidstone himself when he was under cross-examination 
in the witness box: 


I am going to make one statement that I would like to put on record. 
I come from an explosives forensic establishment which has over 
one hundred years of active investigation. It is well known all over 
the world, and we take pride in our accuracy and our integrity, and 
to suggest that I have the slightest interest in refusing to give any 
information whatsoever I] regard as insulting. 


The clash of personality, the polarisation of positions between the defence 
and the scientists, was nothing compared with what was to come when 
the senior police witnesses began to give their evidence. It began quietly 
enough, with the officer in charge of the case, Commander Ernest Bond, 
answering Matthew’s questions on his part in the inquiries. But when 
McDonald began his cross-examination it soon became clear what line of 
defence he, and the three representing themselves, at any rate, were tak- 
ing. It was obvious that they were attempting to turn the whole conspiracy 
theory on its head, by maintaining that it was the police who had con- 
spired with the Attorney General and members of the Cabinet to make 
an example of the people on trial. In other words, they were proceeding 
from the proposition that the whole thing was a political frame up. Bond, 
Barker suggested, was acting “on orders from above” to smash the Angry 
Brigade by any means possible, and that was the reason the bomb squad 


had been formed, that was the reason the guns and explosives had been 
planted at Amhurst Road, put there deliberately by the police, because 
everyone in the team knew results were essential. And why was there this 
tremendous pressure to get the Angry Brigade? Because, Barker argued, of 
the threat it posed to authority. Bond , of course, did not agree: 


Bonn: “The Angry Brigade were dangerous because of the se- 
ries of bombings they had embarked upon, And I am quite sure that 
sooner or later we would have had somebody killed. In fact one lady 
was seriously injured as a result of one bomb. And I think this was 
the most important danger involved.“ 

Barker: “Don’t you think you are being totally and completely 
hypocritical when you say that?” 

Bonn: “I am giving you my opinion.” 

Barker: “I suggest that what was thought to be dangerous abeut 
the Angry Brigade was not the small 
amount of explosives they used, but 
the kind of people their bombs were 
aimed at?” 

Bonn: “No. The principal dan- 
ger was the seriousness of these inci- 
dents and the ever-present danger that 
somebody might be killed or seriously 
injured at least.” 


Bond’s  cross-examination, and__ later 
Habershon’s, turned into a battle of wits 
over the political issue, with the police of- 
ficers maintaining that there was nothing 
exceptional in their investigations, that it 


i lan McDonald: Jim Greenfield’s Barrister. 
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other hand the defence trying to insist that the scope of their inquiries was 
exceptional. They stressed the role of the Special Branch in the inquiries. 
They asked how many were involved, the number of raids carried out, how 
many suspects there were, and what kind of people they were. And what 
kind of people were the Angry Brigade, McDonald asked, what kind of 


organisation was it? 


Bonn: “I don’t know. I regard the Angry Brigade as an idea that 
anyone can join.” 

McDona tn: “An idea, not an organisation?” 

“No sir. I don’t accept it as an organisation.” 

“You said you didn’t know what sort of organisation the Angry 
Brigade was?“ 


“Right.” 

“So you don’t know how it—if it is an organisation—is actually 
organised?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t know if it has got membership, constitution, chairman, 
secretary, treasurer?” 

“I don’t. And I doubt if any of those gentlemen you speak of 
exist.” 

“You don’t know what its aims and objectives were?” 

“I have a good idea.” 

“You don’t know whether there were various branches of the 
organisation or how it was structured?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t know whether there were cells or branches in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, London...?” 

“No. But I can say they have connections in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow.” 

“How can you say they have connections there if you don’t knew 
anything about how they were organised?” 

“Speaking from knowledge of those who we have encountered 
and those we have arrested.” 

“So what you are saying is that the people who have been been 
arrested and encountered know people in those cities? But of course 
you don’t know if it has a membership?“ 

“Yes (to first question). No (to second).” 

“So you don’t know if any of the people you have arrested are 
members?” 

“Their membership is established by our enquiries.” 

“So we are now in the position that you do now actually know 
that it has a membership?” 

“Of course it has a membership.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if there were no members it wouldn’t exist.” 

“But you said earlier in answer that you thought it was more of 
an idea than an organisation?” 

“Yes.” 

“So if that is true you are not in a position to say whether it has 
a membership?” 

“It has a membership of those we arrested in our inquiries in- 
cluding those for bombings, cheques and such: I am satisfied those 
we have come across through our inquiries are members of the 
Angry Brigade.” 

“But you don’t know?” 

Junce: “Am I understanding you right to say that you, from your 
investigations and information have come to regard the expression 


‘Angry Brigade’ as a name given to an idea or philosophy that any- 
body can subscribe to if they want to and that those people who say 
they subscribe to that idea you call members?” 

Bonn: “Yes. It is not like a gang of ordinary criminals that we 
know all the members and could set out to arrest them. This is an 
idea, and we only establish member- 
ship by our inquiries and arrests in this 
case.” 


There is no question that Bond and the 
rest of the police in the investigation would 
have been far happier if the Angry Brigade 
had been like an “ordinary gang of crimi- 
nals.” But as Anna Mendelson pointed out 
in her cross-examination, they had been re- 
ferred to by Matthew himself as “anarchists 
or self-styled revolutionaries.” What, she 
asked, did “self-styled” mean? 


Bonn: “Adopting a style of your 
own.” 

MENDELSON: “Does that mean that all revolutionaries set up a 
style of their own? Like setting up a business?” 

“It could if that business was bombing.” 

“So you think that at some point we decided we would be 
anarchists?” 

“You decided to adopt that line.” 

“What line?” 

“The line of anarchy by enforcing your opinions on others by 
acts of violence.” 

“That is what you think of as an anarchist. Anarchists and self- 


styled revolutionaries are the same thing.” 

“They are anarchists.” 

“You would never use the phrase ‘self-styled revolutionary’” 

“I have never used that phrase.” 

“What evidence do you have of us setting ourselves up as 
anarchists?” 

“The evidence before this court quite clearly shows that you 
were grouped together for this campaign against authority and after 
all if that is not anarchy I don’t know what is.” 

“When you say that we were grouped together, do you mean 
that everybody in this dock is grouped together?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you mean we are working together as a group?” 


“I am saying you are working together in this conspiracy.” 


But as far as Commander Bond was concerned, by far the most searching 
part of his cross-examination came when he was taken over, almost line by 
line, his interrogation of the defendants at Albany Street Police Station. 
It was most dramatic in the case of those who were defending themselves. 
Here they were confronting the people they had been up against, not 
through the third party of a lawyer, but directly in the courtroom. During 
the original interrogation, the three people present were Bond himself, 
asking the questions, Sergeant Davies who was making notes, and John 
Barker, who challenged the whole procedure: 


Barker: “Mr Davies has down ‘I am not signing anything’ butI 
simply said ‘No.” 

Bonp: “The written record is ‘I am not making any written 
statement or signing anything.” 

“That is almost word for word what you said Anna Mendelson 
said. It seems a standard reply for the police making everything 
sound melodramatic.” 

“I don’t see why‘no’ shouldn't have been recorded.” 

“Perhaps Sergeant Davies wanted to create some kind of im- 
pression or he got bored of just putting the word ‘no’!” 

“I can’t see any reason for that.” 

“Page 440 ‘You remember seeing the holdall.’ The answer writ- 
ten down 1s ‘Yes,’ but I said that I had never seen it before.” 

“Your recorded answer is ‘Yes.” 

“But you yourself say that you wouldn't be able to remember 
them. Despite that fact that I] denied knowing about the bag and 
what was in it. Do you remember saying that 1 knew about the guns? 
You didn’t want to know about what I knew. Commander Bond, we 
can go through exactly the amount of times I said it. Did you want 
to know that I didn’t know anything about the guns?” 

“You never said that. Had you made the allegations that the 
property had been planted on you, it would have been recorded.” 

“You had got the results that you wanted and you didn’t want to 
know about anything else. You were totally indifferent to what I was 
saying. You went on to say ‘Was it there when you looked around the 
flat six weeks ago?” 

“Tt would have been recorded.” 

“You did say and it wasn’t recorded. You went on to ask ‘Was it 
there when you took over the flat six weeks ago?’ I replied that ‘Tt 
seems a peculiar thing doesn’t it?” 

“Yess 

“You realise that it was a sarcastic reply.” 

“It could be such.” 

“I said that your officers put it there.” 


“You never said that at all, Mr. Barker.” 

“You also have a considerable degree of power and control in 
that it is you and your officers who are taking the notes, and there is 
no independent witness present of what the written evidence is as to 
what was said in the police station.” 

“The notes of the interview were taken by Davies in my pres- 
ence and in the presence of C.I. Wilson.” 

“You never gave me those notes to read nor asked me whether I 
agreed that they were a true record?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“So taken into consideration along with my asking for a solicitor 
and you saying you wouldn’t have allowed one in anyway, that means 
you have total control over what is written down?” 

“No. I don’t have total control. I ask the questions. Davies re- 
corded the questions and your answers.” 

“Davies has the power to put in or leave out things if he wants 
to? He is the person with the pen and there is nobody there to con- 
tradict him>” 

“Davies is an experienced officer. 1 am convinced he made an 
accurate note.” 


At least in the case of Commander Bond this complete disagreement with 
the defendants was carried out in the court with a degree of politeness. 
It was in contrast with the bitterness that characterised the series of ex- 
changes between those defending themselves and the next major police 
witness, Detective Chief Superintendent Roy Habershon. 

It was Habershon, of course, who had first taken an interest in Ian 
Purdie and Stuart Christie as suspects because of their previous record of 
political violence, and it was on this subject that an exchange took place 
which illustrated the courtroom clash at its strongest. 


BARKER: “You said that two of the first people you were in- 
terested in before any mention of Jake Prescott were Purdie and 
Christie?” 

HABERSHON: “Yes.” 

“I suggest to you that finding my name in Manchester which 
had some connection with Purdie and then finding my name in 
Christie’s address book made me an ideal suspect.” 

“It made youa suspect...I don’t know how you describe an ideal 
suspect.” 

“By ideal, 1 mean it was the first name to have connections with 
both Purdie and Christie?” 

“Oh no. I could name you a dozen people in your fraternity 
which have those same associations.” 


“Which fraternity is that?” 


“The one from which all eight sprang.” 

“What is that?” 

“Well, the revolutionary group which I say you belong to.” 

“What is that?” 

“Well, it is centred largely upon 26 Grosvenor Avenue, 14 
Cannock Street, Bridge House, South Horseferry, 4 St Georges 
Terrace...” 

“It is Maoist, anarchist, fascist?” 

“I don’t wish to put any label on you. A label has been de- 
scribed which you adopted yourselves. You call yourselves the Angry 
Brigade. That will do for me.” 

“That is the title you have decided on...” 

Junce: “You mustn’t shout at him like that. You are just repeat- 
ing a series of assertions.” 

BARKER: “I put it to you that it is in fact you who have decided 
that all these people who you have grouped together in your mind 
you call the Angry Brigade or you call them a fraternity.” 

“You appear to have forgotten for a start the fact that you were 
found in possession of the stamp which links all the communiqués 
which were ever issued by that group.” 

“When you talk about a fraternity you imply that there are a lot 
more people connected with us....You haven’t produced evidence?” 

“Indeed there are. If I had the necessary evidence I would charge 
them.” 

“And as you haven't the evidence, then you shouldn’t make re- 
marks like that.” 

“I am entitled to have my opinion based on my inquiries.” 

“But your opinions are rather different to other people’s opin- 
ions because your opinions have the power of leading people to be 
falsely imprisoned, don’t they?” 

“Anyone whom I charge with any offence I have to take before 
the court with evidence to justify that charge which is then subjected 
to the closest scrutiny, as you have seen in this court.” 

“And Purdie, totally on the basis of your opinions, was falsely 
imprisoned for eight to nine months? Right?” 

“No.” 

“And you made a big blunder with Purdie, didn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“You arrest a man, you charge him, you keep him in prison for 
eight months, and then he is acquitted. That is a blunder?” 

“It was a bit of a job to arrest Purdie. As soon as Prescott was 
arrested he went into hiding. He shaved off his beard and his mous- 
tache, changed his name, ran away when we came to the front 
door..." 

“He was acquitted, wasn’t he?” 


“He was, yes.” 

“But you think you are God almighty, and if you think he was 
guilty then he is guilty and any jury who says he is not guilty, that is 
a mistake, because you know. That is right, isn’t it?” 


“No, it is not.” 


That personal attack on Habershon was followed by equally virulent asser- 
tions when the police involved in the raid on Amhurst Road came into the 
witness box. In order to substantiate the allegation of the “plant” the de- 
fence had to question the circumstances of the raid in detail. The slightest 
discrepancy in police evidence was probed, challenged. And in cases where 
this could not be done, the officers were simply accused of lying. 

The questions from the three defending themselves, came again, 
from first-hand knowledge of the situation. 

“I was there too, Sergeant Gilham, when you raided the flat,” said 
John Barker on one occasion, reminding the court of his rather unique po- 
sition. No matter how skillful a professional barrister might be, the effect 
of this personal confrontation was obviously more forceful, more telling. It 
was also a way of getting on to personal terms with the jury, and in a case 
where so much of the evidence was directly disputed, where so many of the 
situations were “his word against mine”, this was clearly important. 

Sergeant Gilham, who led the raid, was on the witness stand for 
a week. His account of what happened was straightforward enough. He 
and other officers received information from people keeping watch on the 
flat. They raided it on a search warrant to arrest Greenfield and Mendelson 
on a cheque charge. They entered the flat and found that John Barker and 
Hilary Creek were also living there. They admitted that they had heard the 
names in connection with bombs, but said the raid was not for that reason. 
Four police officers were in the main bedroom of the flat for three or four 
minutes while Mendelson and Greenfield were arrested and taken down- 
stairs to a police car in the street. During that time nothing incriminating 
was seen. Immediately after Mendelson and Greenfield had left, Gilham 
and Davies began to search the place for stolen cheque books. In the space 
of a couple of minutes they had found the explosives, the guns and the 
ammunition. Barker and Creek were then arrested and taken downstairs 
to wait for a police car to take them to Albany Street Police Station. This 
version of the raid, given by Sergeant Gilham, was supported by Sergeant 
Davies, but there were slight differences in the evidence of some of the 
other police officers who took part, and these were seized on by the de- 
fence, particularly by John Barker, to back up their contention that he 
had Hilary Creek were taken downstairs twice. He claimed that as soon as 


Mendelson and Greenfield were taken out of the flat, they followed. After 
a five or six minute wait they were then taken back upstairs, and only then 
were they confronted with the material. The inference was, of course, that 
in this time the police had spread the stuff around the flat, having brought 
it up previously in two holdalls. Sergeant Davies's retort to this suggestion 
was “utter rubbish.” His cross-examination by Barker went on: 


BARKER: “It’s not utter rubbish, Mr. Davies, it’s the truth isn’t 
it?” 

DAvies: “It is not, it’s utter rubbish.” 

“So you're saying that we were never taken down twice, but 
Mendelson and Greenfield were taken down and were kept there.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“That is a lie, Mr. Davies.” 

“It isnot, Mr. Barker. ” 

“In fact, Mr. Davies, your whole description of the raidis a total 
fabrication. I am now going to go through with you in the same way 
Mr. Bond was kind enough to go through with me everything that 
happened and you can comment. I'll put it in the form of questions 
so that you'll be able to comment. I’m now going to tell you exactly 
what did happen in that room which you know as well as I do, Mr. 
Davies.” 

“We both know the truth, Mr. Barker, and I am telling the 
truth.” 

“No, I'm telling the truth, Mr. Davies. All right, just let me go 
through what really happened, and then perhaps it may jog your 
memory. When you first came in, I in fact didn’t see you until about 
I imagine you'd been in the room about two or three minutes be- 
cause I was getting dressed in the presence of another police officer, 
who seems to have mysteriously disappeared from the scene, and 
he told me to get dressed. When I went into the large room, Mr. 
Davies, I saw you sitting at the table having put a piece of paper in 
the typewriter, and you were typing on that piece of paper. 

“Tdid nat’ 

“Yes you did, didn’t you, Mr. Davies.” 

“I did not.” 

“And while you were playing around on the typewriter Mr. Sivell 
is starting to talk to, no sorry, Mr. Gilham is starting to talk to Anna 
Mendelson which takes another couple of minutes, and the rest of 
you are starting to look around. You were looking at the typewriter, 
and Doyle is looking in the far corner, and the detective with ginger 
hair is looking around the fireplace, yes?” 

MNO? 

“Well, you did go to the book case, didn’t you>” 


“Yes.” 

“That was after you'd done the typing.” 

“No, I didn’t do any typing.” 

“You went to the bookcase before Anna and Jim were taken 
down.” 

“I can’t really remember.” 

“Well, let’s look at what you said before, Mr. Davies.” 

“I can’t remember at what stage I went to the bookcase, but I 
know that I did go to the bookcase.” 

“You did say, Mr. Davies, I’m not saying I noted down all your 
answers but I remember quite clearly 
that you said you’d gone and looked 
at the bookcase before Anna and Jim 
were taken down, and if youd gone to 
look at the book shelves and your story 
and the rest of your fabricated story is 
true, you would have inevitably seen 
those detonators.” 

“No.” 

“After about six or seven minutes 
after youd first entered, it is only then 
that Jim and Anna are taken down.” 

“Tm not sure of the exact lapse of 
time, but probably about six or seven 
minutes.” 

“And then Mr. Woolard and some 
other officers then take us downstairs, that’s Hilary and myself, with- 
out charging us or anything, we are then taken down the stairs.” 

“No, you were not.” 

“So, you would say that it’s impossible would you, that Jim, 


Anna, Hilary, and myself were, about eight minutes after the raid 
started, all together all four of us in the hallway downstairs, you say 
that’s impossible.” 

“I would say that was impossible, but of course I wasn’t there, I 
was up in the flat.” 

“Yes, but if what you say is true, Mr. Davies, it would be impes- 
sible wouldn’t it?” 

“I don’t know, after you'd left the flat, I don’t know what hap- 
pened to you.” 

“So for all you know, Anna and Jim might have been kept down 
in the hallway for about twenty minutes?” 

“They were taken out of the flat and taken to Albany Street 
Police Station.” 

“I put it to you, Mr. Davies that in fact what really happened was 
that Hilary and I were then brought back about five or six minutes 


later after we had been taken down, and that then you proceed to 
find things with the speed of a silent film, all in the space of about 
three minutes.” 

“Utterly untrue.” 

“Well, you just said that you found most of the things in about 
two or three minutes.” 

“I’m answering your question because you said that “Hilary and 
I were brought back after about five or six minutes and then you 
began to find things,’ that is not so, we found the property in your 
presence in that room before you were taken away.” 

“That is not true, Mr. Davies. You see, Mr. Davies, that all de- 
pends, that bit of your story all depends, on us being taken down 
once, and Sergeant Woolard has told this court on oath that we were 
taken down twice. What have you got to say about that?” 

“I didn’t sec you if you did come back up, I can’t disbelicve 
Woolard. I don’t know if you were or not, I didn’t see you, I didn’t 
hear you.” 

“Incredible, but you've just said it was a pack of lies what I put 

to you. But you said you didn’t see us come back.” 
Judge: “He said, Mr. Barker, in fact, that it was a packof lies the items 
were found quickly after the two in the flat had been taken down. 
I think perhaps I ought to remind you that when Mr. Woolard was 
giving evidence on that part of the story there were some parts of his 
evidence you yourself accused him of lying.” 

“That’s quite true, quite true, what I’m suggesting is that there’s 
a pretty big inconsistency between two different sets of lies, and I’ve 
been asking you to explain that, Mr. Davies, and of course as you 
usually do when you're in a corner, you say you can’t remember, you 
didn’t see it, that’s true, isn’t it? 

“No.” 

“You're making no effort to remember what happened and youre 
just repeating out the same story that’s been drilled into you, that’s 
been drilled into the other lot, and this is something that you've all 
agreed on.” 

tow 

“Your statements are all identical, they all read exactly the same 
word for word, in fact when you give your statements you're like 
three parrots, you go through the same notebook and out come the 
same words, everything happens in the same sequence, all of it is 
totally unreal in a ludicrous way, it’s true, isn’t it?” 

Junce: “Mr Barker, that’s not a question, you know, it’s a com- 
ment. Youre perfectly entitled to make that comment to the jury in 


your summing up.” 


Before the arresting officers had left the stand, there was one other allega- 
tion of planting they had to face. It came from Stuart Christie’s defence 
lawyer, Mr. Kevin Winstain. He began his cross-examination of Sergeant 
Gilham by trying to establish a possible motive for a plant. 

Wasn't Christie well known as a prime suspect? And particularly 
after the material had been discovered at Amhurst Road wouldn’t he have 
been high on the list of those the police would wish to interview. The 
Sergeant agreed. So having suggested why the police might have wanted 
to implicate Christie, Mr. Winstain went on to explain how it might have 
been done. Say originally there had been thirteen detonators at Amhurst 
Road. Only eleven were recovered from the flat and one of those was on 
the floor. How did it get there? 

“T’ve no idea,” said Gilham. 


Winstain: “Human beings are often subject to temptation, are 
they not? And isn’t it right that you pocketed two detonators? For a 
later time, against another suspect who might not have incriminat~ 
ing material in his possession or in his home? 

“Not at all.” 

“And with that little touch of nervousness that such an enter- 
prise might induce in a person, you dropped the 11th, having picked 
up three.” 

“T did not, sir.” 

“And that’s how it dropped on the floor?” 

“No, ‘sir.’ 


Winstain went on to explain that the first person to turn up at Amhurst 
Road after the raid was Christie in the Ford Corsair he shared with Albert 
Meltzer. After his arrest, the car was taken to Stoke Newington Police 
Station, and then Winstain went on: 


“At some stage you put those detonators in the boot of his car, 
didn’t you?” 

“No” 
“Or got some other officer to do it, and] nominate Mr. Ashendon 
or Mr. Sivell.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn’t want to risk putting them in the front, you put them in 
the boot-isn’t that nght?” 

“No sir.” 


“Where you knew they would be found in the search?” 


This cross-examination of the officers involved in the arrests was crucial 
to the defence if they were to convince the jury that the police were cor- 
rupt enough to engage in what was, in their allegations, conspiracy on a 


massive scale. It took about a month for all of them to give their evidence 
and answer the cross-examinations by each of the counsels and by those 
defending themselves. On a personal level, it was by far the most bitterly 
contested part of the trial. It served once again to illustrate the lack of any 
kind of common ground between the authorities and those on trial. The 
fact that Barker and the others were so articulate in their own defence 
threw the conflict into greater relief, particularly in relation to the verbals. 


BARKER: “It is the police who call Jim Greenfield Jimmy. None 
of the defendants do.” 

SIVELL: “I would think most of them (the police) call him 
Greenfield. It is hardly an endearment. We are not on an endear- 
ment basis. We are on a very practical basis.” 

“The point is that you used Christian names and diminutives 
as a form of humiliation. It is totally grotesque being called by your 
Christian name by somebody like you.” 

“My friends don’t think so.” 

“I am not convinced that you have any friends.” 

“I don’t think that is any concern of yours.” 


Throughout all this Mr. Justice James was mild and tolerant. He allowed 
most of the line of cross-examination and unlike Mr. Justice Melford 
Stevenson in the Prescott/Purdie trial, he did not insist that the defence 
“keep politics out of it.” He gave the three defending themselves a lot of 
leeway, advising them, pointing out their rights but he also reminded them 
when they complained about a particular point that they were representing 
themselves from their own choice. He told John Barker off for swearing, 
and on another occasion had to remind him that the purpose of cross- 
examination was to challenge evidence, not to have a roving investigation 
into a witness’s personal views. 

So far, the conflicts in the trial had been almost entirely about the 
evidence, about the veracity of witnesses who were lying, and if so, why; 
about the soundness of the science and the statistics. The next clash came 
at the end of the prosecution case with legal arguments over the nature of 
the conspiracy charge itself. Fortunately for the jury, already battered with 
three months of facts, it took place without them. 

First, the judge heard a submission on the conspiracy count from 
Mr. Glasgow, for Kate McLean. He said he wished to question whether 
there was an overall conspiracy at all. The way the Crown put it “the sort 
of conspiracy we have here is of a continuing scrics of cvents, which, if 
proved, is a conspiracy people can come in and out of.” 

The prosecution had given evidence of an associated set of inci- 
dents, which was not the same as saying they were a conspiracy. And even 


if there were one central theme running right through, there must also be 
joint conspirators who link the conspiracy as a whole. At best, in this case, 
there was one central theme with no conspirators to link it up. 

Mr. Mike Mansfield, for Angela Weir, took up the argument that 
the Crown had failed to prove that the associated set was a conspiracy. He 
reminded Mr. Justice James of Mr. Yallop's cross-examination. 


I asked him if in fact there was, from a forensic point of view, one 
theme or idea behind these incidents. His answer was that there 
wasn't. The basis of his evidence was the linking of groups within 
the twenty-five bombings. 


The Judge asked Mr. Matthew to deal with these points first. 

As for the submission, said Matthew, that the evidence could dis- 
close more than one conspiracy, it was “misconstrued.” 

The Crown alleged that there was one conspiracy to cause explo- 
sions and it had not been kept toa particular type of target. The jury could, 
if they wished, come to the view that, say, the first six bombs in the set were 
not part of the conspiracy. That did not mean that there was not a con- 
spiracy involving each one, or some of the defendants that came into being 
at a later date. Provided the jury was satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
that involved two or more of the defendants, then this count was good 
in law. Matthew went further. If the jury were to find that in fact bombs 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen were in the submission of the Crown 
nothing whatever to do with the Angry Brigade conspiracy, that did not 
make the count bad in law, it merely meant that the Crown had proved 
matters of evidence “which have not in fact been found to be included in 
the ambit of the conspiracy.” To make the count bad, Matthew argued, 
there would have to be a central figure in the conspiracy and these defen- 
dants would have to have been all unknown to each other. “In any event,” 
Matthew finished by saying, “there is abundant evidence on which the jury 
can be invited to say that there is in fact one conspiracy in existence dating 
from the first date as alleged in the indictment.” But even if the jury were 
to come to the conclusion that there was a conspiracy to cause explosions, 
but that it did not start until a later date, say, from bomb number ten, the 
conspiracy count was nevertheless a good one. 

It was Mr. Ian McDonald, Jim Greenfield’s counsel, who led de- 
fence protests at Matthew’s interpretation of the conspiracy charge. With 
some indignation, he said: 


What the Crown is alleging in the indictment is that there was a 
conspiracy to cause explosions betweenI January, 1968, and August, 
1971, and the Crown has laid evidence in this case that that is what 


the conspiracy is. That was their purpose in calling Mr. Yallop and 
having elaborately prepared evidence put before the court and the 
jury. 

What Mr. Matthew is now saying is that it doesn’t really matter 
what the Crown alleges in Count one, and it doesn’t really matter 
about its extent. That doesn’t really matter: it is up to the jury to find 
that there was in existence an entirely different conspiracy to the one 
the Crown alleges conspiracy of nine or ten explosions, not twenty~ 


five. 


McDonald went on to say that the offence of conspiracy was the cause of 
some unease in the legal profession because, unlike specific offence, it was 
a little bit vague and uncertain. If one took Mr. Matthew’s arguments to 
their logical conclusion, then really it would become totally unnecessary in 
a conspiracy case for the Crown to give particulars of precisely what the 
limits are of the conspiracy being alleged against the defendants. 

Having elected for a conspiracy from 1968 to 1971, then the 
Crown must prove that conspiracy, McDonald argued. They must then go 
on and prove that the defendants participated in that conspiracy. Failure 
to prove the conspiracy in the indictment or suggesting that the evidence 
amounted to more than one conspiracy made the count bad in law: “The 
Crown can’t have its cake and eat it.” 

John Barker’s line on the conspiracy charge was also legalistic. He 
said it appeared to be a formalisation of what are called TIC’s—things tak- 
en into consideration. Someone appears to have looked back from August, 
1971, to some cases which have similarities, and they have all been put 
into one conspiracy. It was no good saying that it did not really matter 
whether any of the defendants were in at the start of the conspiracy or 
whether they came into it later. It did matter because the jury had heard a 
lot about the earlier bombs. [t was clearly more serious to be found guilty 
of a conspiracy covering three and a half years and twenty-five bombs than 
one which was broken up into bits and pieces. “I don’t think the prosecu- 
tion argument on those lines is valid,” Barker concluded. 

But it was Matthew who won the day. 

The judge rejected the submissions, saving his direction on the ri- 
val conspiracy contentions for his summing up, and so on 3 October, 1972, 
more than three months after the start of the trial, McDonald rose to his 
feet to make his opening address for the defence of Jim Greenfield. 


Chapter Twelve 


Defence... Closing speeches...Summing up 


nations on behalf of Greenfield, had won the confidence of the three 

defending themselves, and had become their unofficial counsellor as 
well. What he said in Opening stood for what the others would be arguing 
themselves. He said the jury must have a pretty good idea by now from 
the many cross-examinations they had heard, of what the defendants were 
going to say. But he hoped they would pay the same kind of attention to 
their evidence as they had to the prosecutions. 

The trial, said McDonald, was obviously no ordinary trial. There 
were not many where political motive was something of importance, and it 
obviously was in this trial, for two reasons. There were twenty-five bomb- 
ings alleged as part of the conspiracy count, and the police and prosecution 
did not have a clue who had actually planted any of the bombs. “Probably 
no one will have a clue who the real bombers are until they write their 
memoirs, if they do.” Because of this lack of concrete evidence, then, mo- 
tive became especially important. 

Secondly, on the possession charges, motive was crucial because 
the prosecution had to show that the people in the dock were the sort of 
people who would logically have guns and explosives in their flat, that they 
were the kind of people who believed in the use of guns and bombs. If you 
were going to plant someone with explosives and the rest it was no good 
picking on lifelong pacifists. 

“Finding people with the right political motives has been one of the 
main focuses of the police investigation in the Angry Brigade bombing.” 

Another reason why the trial was out of the ordinary was the kind 
of victims of the different bombings—two Cabinet ministers, a Chief of 
Police, a captain of industry. Whatever Bond had said in the witness box, 
it must have been obvious, McDonald suggested, to anyone looking at the 
facts, that there was tremendous pressure on the police to smash the Angry 
Brigade. And smashing the Angry Brigade was not just a question of ar- 
resting them. 


5 Y NOW McDONALD, through his aggressive, and impressive, cross-exami- 


It goes much further than that. It means ensuring that those whom 
the police arrested arc taken to court and that the key people, which 


is the Amhurst Road four, are convicted and sent to prison. And 
this is where you, the jury, come in. If the powers that be have their 
way, then your task is to convict these defendants—maybe letting 
off one or two of the peripheral ones—and then the press and ev- 
eryone can bray triumphantly about how successful the police have 
been in tracking down these red hippie hooligans, or whatever other 
epithets Fleet Street think up in describing them. Make no mistake, 
that is what the powers-that-be expected and hope for in this case. 
Your co-operation is part of that overall strategy. And I believe that 
is what is expected of you in this case. You probably realise by new 
that the verdict you have to give in this trial is of concern to more 
people than simply the relatives of those in the dock. You probably 
realise that the whole British establishment awaits your verdict with 
bated breath. You and the defendants, when you really consider it, 
arc the only unpredictable factors in this whole scenario. The rest of 
us can be expected to play our allotted parts. That gives you enor- 
mous power. It is your decision, and your decision alone, that de- 


cides the outcome of this case. 


McDonald warned the jury not to be overawed by the proceedings, past 
and future. 


When you first come to this court, you probably find that you are in 
totally unfamiliar surroundings. You come and find us all dressed up 
in wigs and gowns talking in a very strange language and you feel 
totally bewildered, and your first reaction is probably to sit there and 
when people tell you to go somewhere, you go somewhere. Someone 
says, “Get in the lift and go to the jury room and stay there until I 
get you.” 

Then during the course of the trial you have had to sit and not 
say a word. I can have a row with Matthew or get heated with a 
witness, and you have to sit and take it. You are not allowed to say 
anything at all during the course of the trial. Again you may become 
quite passive and sit there and take it, and you might forget that you 
have all the power at the end of the trial to deliver a verdict. 

Again there is the court procedure. Everything when you come 
into the court seems to revolve around the Judge. He is the person 
who gives directions in relation to procedure. He is the person who 
when he comes into court we all standup. When he sits down, we sit 
down. It may feel that all power in the court is centred on him, sit- 
ting up there in an elevated position half-way up the wall. You may 
feel that you are not the people who have all the power. I only say 
that because so far as the procedure in the court is concerned, those 
of us who are here, including the judge, are here to help and guide 
you, but in the end none of us have any power over you. Whatever I 


say, when I close the case for Greenfield, you are entitled to ignore 
it completely. And if you think I am talking a lot of nonsense, you 
must ignore it. Similarly, when the Judge is summing up at the end 
of the case, if you think what he is saying is a lot of nonsense, you 
must ignore that too. 

Junce: “They can’t. Not on the Law.” 

“But his view of the facts you can. That is your power. I want to 
emphasise that, because during the next few weeks you are going to 


hear a lot of evidence, and ] want you to remember that.” 


After his opening statement, McDonald called Greenfield into the wit- 


ness box. He took him through his early 
life, his academic career, his reactions to 
Cambridge, and his reasons for leaving. In 
detail, Greenfield went over his movements 
after he had come to London, where he was 
and what he was doing when each of the 
bombs in the set was laid, including those 
at Paddington and Manchester, which, the 
prosecution alleged, had his fingerprints on 
the wrappings. 

A large part of Greenfield’s evi- 
dence was taken up with the political mo- 
tive behind his actions. He explained the 
work they had all been doing on the news- 
paper S¢rike!, what his particular contribu- 
tion on the “repression industry” meant. 
Greenfield did not deny that he was sympathetic to the Angry Brigade. In 
the class war they were on the same side as he was, but he disapproved of 
their bombs because as far as he could judge, they did nothing to advance 
the cause of the working class. He put forward the explanation that each 
of the defendants from Amhurst Road gave to explain the existence of the 
Angry Brigade material found in the flat. 

The John Bull printing set for example, had been brought there by 
two people who were connected with the Angry Brigade. They had used 
the duplicator at the flat to print Communiqué 11. They knew the people 
living there would not give them away to the police. 

While they were there, Greenfield had asked them if they knew 
anything about the Davies bomb, which had gone off some days before. 
They said they had not done it themselves, but they knew who did. It was 
because of this interest shown by Greenfield that they sent him the docu- 
ment on guns and explosives found in the flat by the police. 


As for the guns and ammunition, well, it had already been ex- 
plained how that had got there, except that Greenfield developed the po- 
lice moves further. Someone in the Angry Brigade group had talked too 
much. The police got to know that there were incriminating documents 
at Amhurst Road. They already had the arms cache, taken from premises 
elsewhere. The flat was the obvious place to put it. 

As for the rest of the evidence found there, most of it was part of 
the research the four at Amhurst Road were doing into how the power 
structure in Britain really worked. They did not think there was enough 
information available to ordinary people on such things as how companies 
were structured, the links between them, and the links between the people 
who managed them. The Freshwater group of companies, for example, 
stood to make a fortune out of the Housing Finance Act. The people at 
Ambhurst Road felt the company were pressurising the government to im- 
plement the Bill as soon as possible. They set out to make as many inqui- 
ries into who was who on the Board, where they lived, what sort of lifestyle 
they had. That was why, the defendants argued, there were so many plans 
and lists in the flat. They certainly were not potential bombing targets. 

The lists of names of other prominent people found at Amhurst 
Road were part of what they called “reverse sociology.” Sociologists were 
always analysing working-class areas—Notting Hill for example was in- 
undated with them. It amounted to spying and control by the authori- 
ties. Barker, Greenfield and the others wanted to reverse the process by 
analysing a middle class ghetto. To do this, they had to find out where 
people like judges and others in authority had their clubs, who they mixed 
with. “We wanted to pick out people who we considered to be important 
and see how they fitted together.” They could then be fitted into a back- 
ground, a power centre, like Chelsea. The work was stil] in a raw state 
when they were arrested. But they were hoping eventually to use all the 
material in a series of pamphlets or broadsheets. 

Matthew wasted no time when he rose to cross-examine: 


“Well Mr. Greenfield, who are these two mysterious people who 
suddenly arrive at 359 Amhurst Road?” 

“I don’t intend to tell you.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because I don’t feel they should be put in the same position I 
am in now.” 

“But it is they who have largely contributed, if there 1s a word of 
truth in what you say, they are the people who have largely contrib- 
uted to you being where you are today.” 

“The people who are responsible for putting me where I am 


today are the policemen who planted all the...” 

“All the incriminating property found at Amhurst Road...Why 
do you wish to protect them, Mr. Greenfield?” 

“I wish to protect them because, criticism aside of the Angry 
Brigade, what they may have done, what they may have had in mind, 
criticism of that aside, in opposition to you, they are on my side.” 

“Terrorists >” 

“No I wouldn’t say they are terrorists, but it is open to debate.” 


Matthew pressed on with this line of questioning: 


“You, Mr. Greenfield, using violence by bombing, if you thought 
that would have helped your ideals, would you have resorted to 1t?” 

“I wasn’t interested in advancing my ideals.” 

“I thought you had been telling us very little else for the past two 
days. You left university and did very little work just to do this.” 

“What I have done 1s attempting over the last few years to live 
and act in a way that I would call socialist. 1 am not interested in 
propagating my ideals.” 

“Would I be right in suggesting that you didn’t want to tell 
us the names of the two people, and what you have said is quite 
untrue.” 

“You are getting paid to say that. What I have said is perfectly 
true.” 

“The reason you won't tell us these names is because you know 
that what you have said in this court is quite untrue.” 

“T know that J have told the truth.” 

“One other general matter before we come down to the facts in 
this case. I don’t think we have argued about this. You have a hatred 
of the police haven’t you?” 

“No, what I do have is, I have had certain experiences which al- 
low me to put the police in perspective inside the modern state, and 
I see how and why they do certain things.” 

“And are you telling this court that as far as you are concerned 
you don’t hate the police?” 

“T hate the people who came to Amhurst Road and planted us 
with guns and explosives. In general, I don’t hate the police at all.” 

“You had some unfortunate experiences at Widnes when you 
were arrested...” 

“Yes.” 

“And in August?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you saw some unhappy things happening at Notting Hill 
Gate.” 

“Unhappy!” 


“Did you see unhappy things happen?” 

“I would say it was downright disgusting.” 

“That is what I thought you would say. You hate the police.” 

“That is not enough.” 

“Andwhenyoustartedto put together this periodical called Strike! 
you were dealing with matters under the heading ‘Repression.” 

Yes,” 

“And what I suggest to you, Mr. Greenfield, is this. That really 
such is your hatred of the police and authority in general, but par- 
ticularly the police...” 

“W hat authority?” 

“I am talking about the police in particular.” 

“You also mention authority, and ] would like to know which 
authority you mean.” 

“Unfortunatcly you will intcrrupt when | haven't finished the 
question. You see Mr. Greenfield, you really have to dispute and 
attack the police in everything they say and do as you have in this 
case.” 

“I have to do it because everything they say and do that I have 
disputed is fabricated.” 


In all his cross-examinations, Matthew took the same line: the defendants 
had nothing to lose by calling the police liars, after all it was the only de- 
fence they had in the face of such a mass of evidence. Not, of course, that 
anyone in the dock agreed with that. Barker began his defence with a ten- 
thousand-word monologue which was almost a complete political testa- 
ment. He did not have counsel to help him through with a series of ques- 
tions and replies as Greenfield had had. But fluently, without interruption, 
he sketched out his early life, the things that had conditioned his political 
thinking. He went over his experiences with the Claimants’ Union, his 
involvement with the current political scene, although throughout, Barker, 
and the rest, avoided defining their political beliefs too specifically. They 
never used the word “anarchist”—all except Christie, that is, who was al- 
ready known as one. The nearest definition of themselves they offered was 
libertarian socialist. 

What Barker tried to do with the jury was to convince them that 
there was nothing sinister in the various documents the prosecution had 
produced as evidence. He claimed that they were part of a logical and 
legitimate political process, even if it was one that the jury, certainly, and 
most other people in court were probably hearing for the first time: 


I thought what was wrong with the A.B. was that it didn’t seem to 
be a general campaign or strategy, and I have always believed that 
the only way you are going to get anywhere worthwhile is when a lot 


of people have actually reached the stage in their everyday experi- 
ence of wanting to use class violence. They can’t just say we are going 
to introduce it and see what happens because that is what I call elit- 
ism, they are saying that we have decided to do this and see what will 
happen completely out of time with what is happening generally. 
Mainly I think despite all my political criticisms, I did respect the 
people in the A.B. because they were at least putting into practice 
what they thought to be right or what they believed to be happening 
at that time, but I came to the conclusion that really I couldn’t be- 
come a part of it (1) because I didn’t really have the necessary kind of 
experience, and (2) because I thought it would be a full time thing, 
and I certainly don’t believe something that what the A.B. is doing 
is worth doing full time, and thirdly I ask myself the question, is this 
the time to do this sort of thing, and I came to the conclusion that 
it wasn’t and that all that it was really producing was an excuse for 
a terrible amount of repression amongst people who had the same 
kind of ideas on the same kind of thing as myself. 


Without condemning their ideas out of 
hand, Barker was, at the same time, trying 
to dissociate himself from them. It was a 
narrow path, and one that he trod in rela- 
tion to most of the documentary evidence 
at Amhurst Road. 

On the list of addresses the pros- 
ecution alleged were targets for robbery, 
Barker agreed that he had thought about 
robbery. He had made a few notes on the 
possibilities, but it had never got further 
than that. Writing it down was more of an 


excuse for inactivity. Barker also explained 


about the trip to France. It was true that 
Hilary Creek went to Paris on 16 August. 
But she went there to talk to someone about the possibility of setting up 
an information service. Barker himself was approached that same day by 
one of the two Angry Brigade people who had been using the flat. He 
was asked whether he would take a message to a contact in Boulogne. It 
was about a planto house Purdie and Prescott after they had been sprung 
from prison, should they be convicted. He had written down details of 
the message so he would remember it. That was the note the police had 
found. He admitted that Rosemary Pink was not the real name of the 
girl that went with him. But it certainly was not Angela Weir, as the 
prosecution alleged. 


Matthew discovered during his cross-examination that Barker and 
all of the defendants had careful explanations for all the evidence offered 
against them, no matter how incriminating it might seem. How plausible 
they sounded to the jury had to wait on their verdict. But it was plain by 
now that it was really going to be a case of whose word to believe. There 
was virtually no common ground. 

In the case of the four sitting in the second row in the dock, the 
ones who did not live at Amhurst Road, no one suggested that the flat ma- 
terial belonged to them, even though they were accused of knowing about 
it. Stuart Christie’s counsel, Kevin Winstain, disposed of the main pros- 
ecution witness against him—Lisa Byer. She said she had seen Christie 
with ammunition, heard him talk about the Carr bombs as if he knew 
more than he could say. But as most of the evidence was uncorroborated 
in the end, it came down to his word against hers. Counsel for Chris Bott, 
Angela Weir, and Kate McLean were concerned primarily with dissociat- 
ing them from the conspiracy in terms of the way it seemed to be defined 
in law. How could Kate McLean, for example, be involved in a conspiracy 
that began when she was still a schoolgirl? 

But it was defence pleas from the three defending themselves that 
provided the emotional closing stages. All the defendants had spent hours 
preparing their closing speeches. They had been allowed to meet each oth- 
er, to get together at Brixton to work something out. After all, if they were 
charged with a conspiracy that involved them all, then the defence against 
that conspiracy also involved them all. The trouble was that the meetings 
in prison usually turned into a social occasion rather than the meeting of 
legal minds, though some work did get done, obviously. 

Barker, Creek and Mendelson were to face the jury in person, and 
after six months in Number One Court, these were to be the moments 
that really mattered. 

Anna Mendelson was the first to get up. She was obviously tired. 
She had been ill several times throughout the trial and now, as she began 
her final address, she had to break off from time to time. She began by 
telling the jury that to understand her arguments they had to understand 
the way she lived, and the political work she was doing. Only in that 
way would they see why it was that she had been “planted” with guns 
and explosives and charged with conspiracy. The prosecution, she said, 
had two main pieces of evidence against her—the fingerprints found 
on a copy of Rolling Stone, the paper the police say they found in the 
carrier bag which contained the unexploded Manchester bomb, and sec- 
ondly the lines she had written for the Angry Brigade Moonlighters’ 


Cell communiqué. 


Miss Mendelson said she did not deny that her fingerprints were 
on the magazine, but she told the jury to remember that she was living at 
Wivenhoe in Essex at the time, near the university: 


The doors were open, people were always coming in, and half the 
time you didn’t know who they were. There were a lot of strangers 
around...and fingerprints can get on a piece of paper in a million 
different ways. I can’t account for that, and I can’t say how it got 
there. I suppose it just comes down to whether you believe me. I 
wasn't making bombs. 


She also pointed out that she had produced witnesses who testified that 
she was two hundred miles away in Wivenhoe when the Manchester 
bomb was laid. These alibi witnesses had not been seriously challenged by 
the prosecution. 

On the second piece of principal evidence against her, the 
Moonlighters’ Cell communiqué, Miss Mendelson said she agreed it had 
been printed on the Amhurst Road duplicator. But she stressed that there 
was no evidence to suggest that the communiqué as connected with a 
bombing. She reminded the jury that many people in Britain were angry 
about the British government’s introduction of internment without trial 
in Northern Ireland. It was because of this deep feeling that she and the 
others had against internment that she had helped in the production of a 
“statement” about it. 

No one at Amhurst Road, she went on, had ever denied having 
contacts with people who said they were the Angry Brigade. They knew 
many of the people the police had investigated as a result of the bombings, 
and this made them ideal victims for the plant. They had been singled out 
because of their past association with people the police had arrested on 
bembing charges—Prescett and Purdie. 

“We might as well get this cleared up,” she said, “I was not en- 
gaged in any plots or conspiracies with Jan Purdie or Jake Prescott.” 

As for the Angry Brigade itself, Miss Mendelson quoted the words 
of Commander Bond. It was an idea, a philosophy, rather than an organi- 
sation. Certainly, said Miss Mendelson, she would never have written out 
a membership form, because that would have been a positive step tewards 
something she did not want “which was bombing.” In her final plea, Miss 
Mendelson continued: 


Our sort of people, our politics, the people living in Amhurst Road, 
we didn’t and we don’t feel that there is any need or room for bomb 
attacks on Cabinet ministers, although we might understand the 
feclings behind them. Bombing a Cabinct minister isn’t going to get 


rid of the capitalist system, because there is always somebody to step 
into his place unless the situation and conditions are right. 


Mendelson finished her speech with this appeal: 


Ifyou convict us, we are not going to change. We will still be who we 
are, and what we believe. I know that the people in this dock with 
me are working together for a happier and more peaceful world. 
That is who we are. It is your decision. 


It was a weary and rather sad Miss Mendelson who sat down to the con- 
gratulations of the seven others with her in the dock. Throughout the day 
and a half she had been on her feet, the jury had listened intently and with 
apparent concentration, as they did when 
the next defendant got up—John Barker. 
In one sense, his closing speech was a dour 
de ferce. He had prepared it meticulously, and 
though he told the jury at one stage that he 
did not have to prove his innocence—that 
was in effect what he ended up trying to do. 
He carefully explored all the different pos- 
sibilities of the evidence against him, weigh- 
ing it up, and pointing out the importance to 
the prosecution case of the evidence he was 
rejecting. So scrupulous was his analysis, so 
thorough, that even seasoned lawyers who 
heard him were impressed. In fact, one coun- 
sel was heard to remark that people were paid 
£15,000 a year for doing precisely what Barker was doing for the first time. 
He dealt with the conspiracy charge first. It depended, he said, in 
the case of the Amhurst Road four, on the association between them and 
the people who had produced the Moonlighters’ Cell communiqué. But 
that association, he said, had not involved an agreement to cause explo- 
sions. Association with people who said they were active in the Angry 
Brigade was not synonymous with conspiracy to bomb. The prosecution 
had twisted all the research work they had been doing at Amhurst Road 
into an allegation that it provided documentary proof of their involvement 
in a conspiracy to bomb, so giving the lie to the defence that the explosives 
had been planted. But Barker pointed out that you could look at it the 
other way round. Without the explosives, most of the documents would 
have been irrelevant—hence the need to plant them. 
In answer to Matthew’s question as to why they hadn’t mentioned 
the possibility of a plant before the trial, Barker said: 


If you make allegations in a magistrates’ court, the response is “that 
it is for the jury to decide”, and that is absolutely right. It is for you 
to decide and not for anyone else. And that is why I have waited, 
sometimes patiently, to put my side of things to the people who 
matter. You are the twelve independent people who live in the real 
world. And you are the people with the power. You are the first 
people I have come across in any of the courts who have the power 
to acquit or convict. So the question of a plant is for you. 


Barker went to some lengths to try to convince the jury that the raid on 
Amhurst Road was far from a normal raid, following up a routine fraud 
inquiry, as the police had maintained. If it was routine, why was it con- 
ducted under the command of Bond, the head of the Bomb eae IE it 
was a genuine fraud inquiry, why was it not 
done by the local CID stationed just a few 
hundred yards away at Stoke Newington 
Police Station? If the raid was for cheques, 
why was the raiding party composed of men 
from the Bomb Squad? The whole cheque 
thing, said Barker, was a smokescreen to 
cover the real aim of the raid—to arrest two 
very important suspects whom they had not 
been able to interrogate before. It was also a 
smokescreen for “the whole amazing thing 
of discovering these explosives as unexpect- 
edly as possible. They are trying to say that 
finding the explosives was a complete sur- 
prise, but that could only stand up if the 
raid was normal. There was overwhelming evidence that it wasn't.” 

Barker suggested that the reason Bond and Habershon were not there 
was because they wished to appear to have nothing to do with the plant. 

And why did the authoritics resort to such desperate mcasurcs 
— because of political pressure to “get” the Angry Brigade. 


The appearance of arresting people is as important, if not more im- 
portant, than actually smashing the Angry Brigade itself. It’s the 
whole question of setting an example. Showing people that they 
can’t get away with it. But of course, if that is the case, they may still 
be worried about the real Angry Brigade, perhaps theyare still look- 
ing for it. They still have a large Bomb Squad which doesn’t seem to 
have changed much in size from when we were arrested. 


In answer to the charge that, since they had been arrested, the bomb- 
ing had stopped, Barker said the Angry Brigade might have decided it 


was not worth continuing if the price of bombing was the arrest of eight 
innocent people who were politically active in other ways. Perhaps the 
Angry Brigade no longer saw bombings as relevant. Particularly in 1972 
with the miners’ strike and the dockers’ action around the Industrial 
Relations Bill: 


Perhaps they now feel that bombs are completely irrelevant, and that 
the class war is being fought, and that the Angry Brigade doesn’t 
have to make symbolic gestures with bombs to make it real, because 
it is real. 


After Barker’s exhaustive analysis, it was Creek’s turn to address the jury for 
the last time. She developed some of the inconsistencies that Barker had 
pointed out in the prosecution case. She talked at length about the mass of 
documents and research work going on at the flat which the prosecution 
were saying was evidence of a conspiracy. They can only do that, she said, 
because of the planted explosives. She spent some time explaining why the 
conspiracy charge was so important. She said it put the defendants in the 
position of having to prove their innocence. It was a charge that put on 
trial intangibles like thoughts and motives. The jury should look at all the 
evidence and place it within the context of the court. 


We have all been sitting here for six months, and I think you know 
us. We have talked about ourselves, our politics, and how we car- 
ried them out. We told you that that was not by bombing. You have 
seen us react to questioning. You have heard me speak. I am not an 
actress. If] am, then I must be the finest in the world and due for an 
Oscar to have done what I have done for the past six months. 

You see the Bomb Squad is still in existence, the same as it was 
sixteen months ago. It is also admitted that they are still looking for 
four people. Although they might have been getting close with us, 
the fact still remains that they got the wrong people, and that’s not 
good enough. 


When Hilary Creek sat down at the end of her closing speech, the first 
four defendants had had their last say. It had taken eight days in total. And 
it was apparent now that the Amhurst Road four were the centre of the 
whole case. Counsel for Christie, Bett, Weir and McLean spent little time 
elaborating what they had already given in defence of their clients. By now 
the trial had established a record as the longest hearing this century. And 
there was still the summing up from Mr. Justice James, one of the most 
difficult perhaps that any judge has had to face. 

Mr. Justice James began by outlining his role in the proceedings. First, on 
the interpretation of the law, the jury could not ignore him. If he gave a 


direction in this area they had to accept it. His second task was “to help 
them as to the facts.” But on this, if the jury did not agree with him, they 
were perfectly entitled to throw his suggestions out of the window. 

The Judge freely admitted that to try to sum up the facts, state- 
ments and comments of the entire six months was impossible without 
keeping the jury for many more weeks. It would be his job to pull the evi- 
dence together. So he would select what he regarded as relevant. He would 
lay down the guidelines as to what could be admitted as evidence. This was 
particularly difficult for him in this case as 
most of the witnesses for the defence had 
given much more evidence about “lifestyle” 
than they had about fact. Indeed, the rele- 
vance of one to the other was itself an issue. 
And when the jury made up their minds 
about witnesses, they should do so on the 
basis of “truth, accuracy, and credibility.” 
“Because,” he warned, “some people are ly- 
ing in this case, and there's no getting away 
from that.” 

As to the burden of proof, that still 
lay with the prosecution. And as an exam- 
ple he said it was not necessary for Angela 
Weir to prove she had been in London on 
19 August—the day the police say she was in France collecting explosives— 
although she had provided seven witnesses from the Gay Liberation Front, 
who said she had been on a demonstration with them. The prosecution 
had to prove that she had travelled to France that day. 

Mr. Justice James turned to the eleven charges. He suggested that 
the jury dealt with them in a specific order, taking the possession charges 
involving the Amhurst Road four first. That was count five, possessing 
explosives. After they had made up their minds about that, they should 
move on to nine, ten and eleven which alleged possession of machine 
guns, ammunition, detonators and the rest. Having reached a decision 
on this, they should turn next to the possession charge against Stuart 
Christie, the two detonators found in his car. Then they should con- 
sider counts two and three involving Greenfield’s and Mendelson’s fin- 
gerprints on the Paddington and Italian bombs. Having reached some 
decision on all of these, they should turn finally to the most important 
charge—conspiracy. 

The Judge, then, was asking the jury to make up their minds, before 
anything else, on whether the guns and explosives at Amhurst Road had in 


fact been planted as the defence had maintained. If they believed that they 
had, then all the rest of the charges started to tumble, and they could not 
find any of the defendants guilty on anything. But if this first charge held, 
the judge seemed to be saying, then the next one could, and so on. It was a 
kind of domino theory he was suggesting. Mr. James’s direction was quite 
clear. “If you decide that the truth is that these police quite wickedly planted 
these things at the flat, then you could not find the defendants guilty.” 

Next the Judge dealt with the most complex and difficult part 
of the case—the conspiracy charge itself. The offence, he said, lies in the 
agreement. And even if that agreement was not put into effect, it was still 
an offence. The Crown did not have to prove that any of the eight actually 
caused any of the explosions, simply that they agreed to. 


As long as you know what the agreement is, then you are a conspira~ 
tor. You needn’t necessarily know your fellow conspirators, nor need 
you be always active in the conspiracy. All you need to know is the 
agreement. It can be effected by a wink or a nod, without a word be- 
ing exchanged. It need have have no particular time limit, no particu- 
lar form, no boundaries. 


The Crown was charging the eight with agreement to conspire from 
January, 1968, to August, 1971, covering an associated set of twenty-five 
bombings. If the Crown had proved that, all well and good. They would 
have done what they set out to do. But if they had not succeeded in prov- 
ing the agreement to the extent “forecast”, in other words for the whole 
period—but had proved that there was one agreement to which each of 
the defendants had been party for part of the period, then that would be 
enough, they would have proved that an agreement existed, and the eight 
could be found guilty. 

What complicated the situation further was Mr. James’s direction 
that if there was more than one agreement to conspire in the three and a 
half year period (the defence had suggested there were six separate ones), 
then the defendants were not guilty. The judge told the jury that it did not 
matter if the defence and the prosecution differed in their interpretation of 
conspiracy. “You don’t have to decide between rival contentions. You have 
to follow my directions.” 

Next, Mr. James tried to sort out whether the trial was, as the 
defence maintained, a political trial. He was categoric: “This is not a 
political trial. Political trials are trials of people for their political beliefs 
which happen to be contrary to those in government...We do not have 
them in this country.” 

He felt it necessary to “correct” the impression given by Ian 
McDonald, Jim Greenfield’s counsel, that the prosecution itself had been 


a political decision taken by the Cabinet through its legal adviser, the 
Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson, himself one of the victims of a 
bomb attack. 

The Attorney General had a dual role, said the Judge, “He wears 
two hats. On the one hand he acts as the legal adviser to the govern- 
ment. On the other, he has to ensure that the rights of the individual are 
protected.” In this case, the Attorney General had been wearing his non- 
political hat. In the light of all the evidence and the submissions, how did 
the Crown’s case stand? The Judge’s answer was concise: 


In no case does the Crown seek to establish that any of the indi- 
vidual accused have set off an explosive device or put an explosive 
device in the place where it was intended to explode. They don’t 
have to establish that anyone did that act in order to convict for the 
off ence of conspiracy. The Crown say that you cannot accept as even 
reasonably possible the massive dishonesty that would be involved 
in planting, involving so many police officers from high to low rank, 
involving such significant coincidences in what was planted at the 
flat and what was found there otherwise. They say you cannot accept 
that police perjured themselves to such a degree to cover the wicked 
assault on Greenfield by three police officers. You cannot accept, 
they say, the gigantic perjury that would be involved if the allega- 
tions made by the defence were right. 


He concluded: 


Consider the case of each accused separately, even though in the 
case of the first four those cases substantially coincide. Consider 
each charge separately. Remember the Crown has to prove its case. 
The standard of proof is that which makes you satisfied, that you are 
sure that guilt has been proved according to the evidence. Don’t let 
prejudice cloud your judgement. Think not of your task as the exer- 
cise of some power, think of it rather as exercising your right which 
this country gives you to arrive at guilt or innocence. Consider that 
as your right, using your knowledge of the world and your common 
sense, bringing it to bear on the evidence you have heard. 


That evidence had filled the lives of the twelve jurymen for more than 
half a year. The judge himself had taken eight days to sum it all up with 
an estimated quarter of a million words. In a sense, his treatment of the 
case in his summing up underlined the total split between prosecution and 
defence. He gave roughly equal time to both. 

Seldom has a jury been battered with so much information, so 
much emotion. No wonder that their deliberations were to take some time. 


Conclusion 


The jury com promise... Verdict and sentences ...Spectal Branch worries 


T THE END of any major trial, the huge waiting hall outside the various 

Old Bailey courtrooms takes on something of the atmosphere of a 

Riviera gambling casino—quiet, tense, with a kind of subdued ex- 
citement; at the end of the Angry Brigade hearings, even more so. Special 
Branch men chatted casually to the reporters covering the trial, speculat- 
ing on the verdicts, betting on the length of the sentences. In the street 
outside, a group of thirty or so from the Stoke Newington Eight Defence 
Group who had done so much work round the trial preparing transcripts, 
publishing articles, helping to trace witnesses, kept up their vigil, march- 
ing with their banners round the public convenience on the traffic island 
opposite the Judge’s entrance. 

The jury had retired to consider their verdicts just after one o’clock 
on 4 December. Already, at one hundred and nine days, the trial was the 
longest in the history of the Central Criminal Court, and that looked like 
just the beginning of the records. For the first time at the Old Bailey, the 
Chief Administrator, Mr. Leslie Boyd, made arrangements to swear-in 
four extra jury bailiffs to live with and look after the twelve men while they 
continued their deliberations at a “private and secret place.” Rooms were 
booked for the jury at the Great Eastern Hotel. Just after five o’clock, amid 
great security, they were taken there in a white minibus. The Judge let it 
be known that he would be available to hear their verdicts from ten o'clock 
the following morning. 

The first flurry of activity came at around midday when the jury 
sent out a written question to the Judge. They wanted him to remind them 
if there was any evidence to say why the police had not evacuated Amhurst 
Road after they had found the explosives. Mr. Justice James told them 
that the police had stopped the search of the flat immediately explosives 
and detonators had been found. They had called in an explosives expert at 
once, who had told them that the gelignite was in good condition. But the 
question had not been canvassed, and it had not been suggested in cross- 
examination that the police ought to have given that evidence. No one 
seemed to think that it was necessary to raise the issue. 

The jury were apparently satisfied. There were no further ques- 
tions. But already the Old Bailey “regulars” were talking knowingly about 


what must be going on in the jury room. Judging from the length of time 
they had been out, they were obviously in difficulties, struggling to reach 
a decision. Sure enough, after more than thirty hours, they came back in 
again to tell the Judge that they could not reach a unanimous verdict. 

“Having regard to the passage of time,” said Mr. Justice James 
rather sadly, “I am prepared to accept a majority verdict.” 

As the atmosphere grew even more tense now, the hours passed 
slowly until at around five o’clock in the evening, led by an obviously 
weary foreman, still in his shirt sleeves the jury took the places for the 
last time. They had found four of the ac- 
cused—Barker, Greenfield, Mendelson and 
Creek—guilty on the main count, conspir- 
ing to cause explosions between January 
1968, and August, 1971. On that charge 
the majority was ten to two. Unanimously, 
the four others, Christie, Bott, Weir and 
McLean, were acquitted of all charges 
against them, and discharged. Greenfield 
and Mendelson were also acquitted of 
two charges of attempting to cause explo- 
sions at Paddington Police Station and the 
Italian Consulate in Manchester. But they, 
and Barker and Creek, were found guilty 
of the possession charges, so obviously the 
defence allegations that the material at 
Ambhurst Road had been planted, had failed. The jury chose to believe the 
police. But in the case of the detonators in Christie’s car, they apparently 
did not. He was acquitted of all the possession charges as well as the main 
conspiracy count. 

After he had delivered their verdicts, the foreman turned to the 
Judge: “Us members of the jury would like to ask your lordship for—I 
believe the word is leniency or clemency—but that is what us members of 
the jury would like to ask.” 

Mr.Justice James said he would certainly take that into consider- 
ation, and then, addressing himself to the four left in the dock, he said: 


The conspiracy of which you have been convicted had as its object 
the intention of disrupting and attacking the democratic society of 
this country. That was the way it was put by the Crown, and that is 
the way it has been proved to the satisfaction of the jury once the 
suggestions of planting of evidence had been got rid of on over- 
whelming evidence. 


The philosophies which you subscribe to are those which are 
set out in the various Angry Brigade communiqués. This conspiracy 
was alleged to have extended from 1968 until August, 1971, but it 
is clear that the evidence was stronger against each of you in respect 
of the latter stages of that period than it was in respect of the earlier 
stages. 

For the purposes of sentence, I propose to disregard any of the 
incidents which occurred before responsibility is claimed by the 
Angry Brigade communiqués. That shortens the period and reduces 
the number of explosions. 

The means that yeu adopted could have been even more lethal 
than they were, but I am satisfied on the evidence that the devices 
you used were not deliberately designed 
to cause death or serious injury, but rather 
damage to propcrty. 

Nevertheless, in every one of these cases, 
there was a risk of death or serious injury. 
Fortunately, only one person suffered any 
injury. There is, however, evidence that it is 
fortunate that no one was killed. 


Your participation arose because you ob- 
jected to the orderly way of society. One of the most precious rights 
is that an individual should hold his own opinions and be able to 
express them and be able to protest, and when one finds others who 
set out to dominate by exercising their opinions to the extent of 
enforcing them with violence it undermines that precious right. 

I am not going to lecture you. I am sorry to see such educated 
people in your situation. Undoubtedly a warped understanding of 
sociology has brought you to the state in which you are. 

The jury have asked me to take a course which will show mercy. 
In such a case as this the sentence called for by these offences must 
be a substantial one, and there are limits to which a court can give 
eff ect to such a recommendation, but I will do it to the utmost that 
I think right. 

I treat you all as persons of good character. You, Greenfield and 
Barker, have previous convictions, but in dealing with these mat- 
ters antecedents and previous history can have little effect, save to 
explain the situations in which you are. 

Undoubtedly you have in many of your interests sought to do 
good and have done good, and I count that in your favour. But when 
all is said and done the public is entitled to protection. 

Everyone must know that anyone who seeks to behave in this 
manner, holding explosives and weapons, must expect severe pun- 
ishment. I am going to reduce the totality of the sentences, by reason 
of the jury’s recommendation, by five years. 


So, largely because of the jury’s strong plea, then, Barker, Greenfield, 
Mendelson and Creek were sentenced to ten years each instead of the fifteen- 
year stretch that Prescott had been given on the same conspiracy charge by 
Mr. Justice Melford Stevenson. Concurrent with the ten-year sentences, each 
was given eight years for possessing explosives, three years for possessing two 
sub-machine guns, two years for possessing 
a Star pistol, and two years for possessing 
eighty-one rounds of ammunition. 

There was no sign of emotion from 
the four as sentences were passed, the only 
comment came from Anna Mendelson as 
she left the dock. She said, “I would like to 
say thank you to the two members of the 
jury who had faith in us.” It was a senti- 
ment reiterated by Barker and Creek too, 
as they left the courtroom. In fact, their 
decision to trust in and try for a working 
class jury had obviously been the right one. 
Because of the way they saw the case, in 
class terms, two members of the jury had 
decided early on that they were not going 
to convict any of the eight at any price. 
Three others were inclined to be sympa- 
thetic to the defendants. Seven were pre- 
pared to convict them all, on all charges. 
It was the foreman’s task to reconcile their 
differences. For fifty-two hours he tried. 
In the end, to get a ten to two majority the : 
only way out of the impasse was a kind of The ‘Watehers': British secret police 


dealor compromise with the three “Waver- (Metropolitan Police Special Branch) identi- 
5 ae : fying the ‘subversives: 
ers”: four convictions in exchange for four ----+--+--+-ssssseseesceeeesteecteteeteteteteee 


acquittals, and a strong recommendation for mercy. 

As if to anticipate the controversy over his original decision to al- 
low such a specific selection of the jury, Mr. Justice James, before the court 
was finally cleared, made a statement. He said the trial he had just heard 
was a “very special one on its own facts. The course I took ought not to be, 
and was not intended to be, taken as a precedent for other cases.” 

There were objections, he went on, to any general application of se- 
lecting juries in this way, because it ]imited the selection toa small cross-section 
of the public, deprived juries of the help and expert skill of those invited to 
stand, and interfered with the rights of ciwzens who had jury qualifications. 


“I want to make it absolutely clear,” he warned, “that I would find 
it difficult to contemplate another case in which I would have arrived at 
the same conclusion.” 

But as far as the police were concerned, it was too late. To Bond 
and Habershon and the dozens of police officers who had spent so long 
on the case, the result was obviously disappointing. They thought they had 
found the evidence to convict all the defendants; 
the jury disagreed. The “classic conspiracy”, as 
Bond called it, was proved to be only partially 
true. But there were consolations. The case had 
been solved within the standards and resources 
of present day law enforcement, by rules that 
were there for all to see. The police felt their 
involvement was reasonable. At no time was 
there any need to resort to the kind of recom- 
mendations in Brigadier Kitson’s book. The 
Brigadier believes that the armed forces should 
be brought into the business of combating sub- 
version from the very beginning: “There is no 
danger of political repercussions to this course 
of action, because consultations can be carried 
out in strictest secrecy.” 

In fact, in the Angry Brigade case, there 

was scarcely any co-operation between the se- 

ho neo Pe ae Met curity services and the police. Quite the con- 

wansccenatccnceccenecennnnnseeenesnneenasennes trary: when the Home Office were offered the 

mountain of information Habershon and his men had gathered on the 
whole area of libertarian politics, they seemed less than interested. 

But despite this, there is no question that the Special Branch at 
any rate are concerned generally about the possibilities of “outside” inter- 
ference in their work, particularly from military intelligence. It is not en- 
tirely professional jealousy. The two groups have different accountabilities. 
It is the army’s task to carry out orders approved by their political masters, 
the government of the day. The police on the other hand do not derive 
their authority from the government, central or local, but from the peo- 
ple through Parliament, whose laws they have the job of enforcing. Only 
Parliament can widen or restrict the power of the police, and this they feel 
is asafeguard the military lack. The Angry Brigade, by the illegality of their 
actions, forced these issues into the open, and posed some awkward ques- 
tions for the authorities. Just how far should their political activities be cir- 
cumscribed, and who should bring those activities to a close? The Security 


Services, the old MI5 and related departments, grew up to counter threats 
to the country inspired from abroad, from foreigners. But the young lib- 
ertarians who formed the Angry Brigade circle were certainly not backed 
by Moscow, or any other foreign power. They were strictly home-grown 
subversives, owing allegiance to no one but themselves. If they really are 
“a bacillus which can 
infect the whole na- 
tion”, as one security 
chief put it, then the 
Special Branch, as 
an arm of the police 
force, and therefore 
more accountable to 
the people at large, 
feel sey should be left 
to deal with the infec- 
tion. The Kitsonians, 
on the other hand, are 
for a much wider an- 
ti-subversive organi- 
sation, of which the 
Special Branch would 
be just a part. The 
struggle between the 
two groups, or rather 
set of modus operandi, is unlikely to be made public. But, however it resolves 
itself, whatever the outcome, the Angry Brigade, under any other name, 
prepared the ground, as one of those closest to the group explained: 


I think the Angry Brigade was in a situation where it was trying to 
reach into the context of struggling illegally against the particular 
political class that exists at the moment. It was just trying to de- 
velop different forms of struggle which it thought were effective. 
They were the first people to have actually taken up this position. 
The significance of what they’ve done won't become clear for some 
years. I thinkin, say, three or four years time, even longer, people will 
relate to what they’ve done now, and will think about it, and think 
it’s important. 


Postscripts 


Anarchy inthe UK: The Angry Brigade by Tom Vaque, AK Press. 
Reviewed by John Barker 


vaguely iconic photo of one’s younger self and the feeling that you're 

trapped in a sheaf of yellowing news clippings or, as in this book, some 
imagined golden age of the years of ‘68, an age of enviable commitment, 
mass struggles and unlimited horizons. Personally I’ve found it painful 
thinking about the past, doing it for the first time in a very long time. I 
don’t regret what I did like I said to the only person who ever asked me, 
a screw after my conviction, but the me of then seems very distant and 
though I respect what I did, have felt critical and not wholly sympathetic. 
Some of the rhetoric and righteousness of Angry Brigade communiqués 
now makes me cringe. Unfortunately it’s exactly the most over-the-top 
rhetoric that this book is keen on. Other things I was involved in writing 
like the Daily Grind supplement of International Times or Strike! newspa- 


[: A GRISLY business being given a book about your own past: there’s this 


per stand up much better. 

In 1971-72, I was convicted in the Angry Brigade trial and spent 
seven years in jail. In my case, the police framed a guilty man. This book 
about Tom Vague did not bring back that past but made me think about it. 
If your own past life is going to be given an airing, far better a Tom Clear 
than a Tom Vague. This book is vague enough: a lazy cut-and-paste job 
(and that mostly of a cut-and-paste book of twenty odd years ago) and 
evasive in its own voice with nothing to say other than to make a vague 
connection to the Sex Pistols just so as no one misses the point of the 
book, the presentation of icons of cultural rebellion of the English sort, 
them and us. 

The laziness means that for example there are no interviews with 
anyone involved in the Stoke Newington Eight Defence Committee 
which, not uncommonly, was more interesting than the Angry Brigade 
itself, a widely-based, politically creative organisation of very different 
people. There is no sense of how people broadly supporting a democratic 
communist view of the world felt, behaved and organised at that time, 
or of what was happening in the world at that time. These things are 


evidently not what is now grotesquely called “sexy.” Ideology by default 
is not so unusual. In this book the Angry Brigade is allowed to stand in 
splendid romanticised isolation. 

The Angry Brigade’s attacks on property targets mostly occurred in 
the time span of Mr. Edward Heath’s government though attacks contin- 
ued all over the country well into the seventies, something which partially 
validated the Angry Brigade not being a tight-knit clandestine organisa- 
tion which it never was. Until the recent election when the Conservative 
Party became almost immediately of no interest to anyone, Mr. Heath 
was presented as a genial, troublesome old boy representing opposition to 
hard-line free-market capitalism, something which made me feel old and 
the actions of the Angry Brigade somewhat farcical. 

At the time, however, Mr. Heath was not like this, his Selsdon 
Man policy was hard-line free-market capitalism. At the time this was 
shocking. It failed partly because of the especially strong and not-legalistic 
opposition of the organised working class and also because of the deci- 
sive use made by capital globally of the oil price shock of 1973 had not 
yet shifted the balance of forces in favour of capital. By the time Mrs. 
Thatcher came to power it was a fait accompli. The Selsdon Man policy 
was also accompanied by a brutalisation of state power. Looked at now the 
fact that there were only one or two deaths in custody or that the first po- 
lice computer was put to use must make it seem like a truly innocent time, 
but that is not how it felt. These were shocking things. David Oluwale’s 
death in custody was especially shocking. 

I can only say that my own experience was one of ambivalent in- 
nocence. On the one hand as a member of the Claimants’ Union I had ex- 
perienced concerted self-organisation winning tangible victories but also 
as a scruffy resident of Notting Hill an increased level of police repression 
which we also organised in the battle to turn private squares into commu- 
nal playgrounds. A feeling that victories could and should be gained and 
another, less conscious, that the state and capital had had a gutful of our 
victories and were going to come down hard. 

They were then the early days of a cusp, heady days of working 
class self-confidence but signs of international capital and its guarantor 
nation states having had enough of it. This was not analysed or theorised 
until around 1973-74 and when it came it was not from the Bolshevik 
left but from the Italian autonomist movement; from Toni Negri, Sergio 
Bologna and Ferrucio Gambino. They were also the year when de-skilling 
computerisation was first applied to production. We were all very young at 
the time, I had just turned 23 when I was arrested, and cannot pretend we 
understood all of this: we shared the class confidence of the time but had 


a gut feeling that this was being challenged, by the Ford Motor Company 
for example, and by the British state most of all. 

We were arrested in August 1971. In this month, two years ahead 
of the oil price shock, President Nixon made a key move in favour of global 
capital by ending he relationship between gold and the dollar, creating the 
conditions for floating exchange rates. In the same month the British state 
interned Republicans in the Six Counties. The last action before our arrest 
was to bomb an army hall in London in response. 

The importance of this too, something more immediately repres- 
sive than seemingly technical moves in the world of international money, 
and a lot closer to home, is lost in the Tom Vague book. Internment, that 
is the arrest and imprisonment of hundreds of people not because they had 
committed anything designated as a crime but because their families or 
history of open political resistance made it legitimate to the government 
of Edward Heath, is surely something that would be even more shock- 
ing were it to happen now. It was certainly shocking then but perversely 
welcome from a theoretical viewpoint, the modern British state played by 
the rules until it suited them to unilaterally suspend them. It’s what we'd 
known all along. A year later 13 citizens of Derry in a peacefiil demonstra- 
tion were shot dead by the armed agencies of the British state. I was in 
prison then and it felt like the British state wanted the IRA, they wanted 
a militarisation of the struggle in Ireland as preferable to Free Derry and 
democratic communism in practice. 

These dates ignored by Tom Vague had real consequences. Those 
of us convicted were weighed off in December 1972. By the next year a se- 
rious IRA bombing campaign had begun in England. I was in the Scrubs 
when the Old Bailey bomb went off, the whole jail celebrated and I was 
relieved I'd already got my sentence. Bombing had got a lot heavier and 
we'd have got heavier sentences. 

Romanticising as in this book requires a timeless context as if do- 
ing a rebellious act was heroic whatever the circumstances. I respect my 
past because the anger and commitment felt were real enough but it was 
not heroic. I was very young, didn’t know serious repression, and the Angry 
Brigade actions were all before the IRA made bombing a serious business. 

As it happened we were due for fifteen years: Jake Prescott had 
copped this in earlier trial with less against him; the screw in charge of our 
escort to the Bailey had money on it; and finally the judge said that is what 
he would have given were it not for the jury’s plea for clemency. I was much 
better at defending myself at the Old Bailey than as an urban guerrilla. In 
snide mode I'd say, par for the course for an ex-Cambridge student. True 
but it was also more suited politically. Hilary Creek, Anna Mendelson and 


I defended ourselves (which I would strongly recommend at least one per- 
son doing at any joint trial) and were able to speak directly to 12 other citi- 
zens without mediation except for the judge interrupting and lying when 
it really mattered which he did because in my case the police really had 
framed a guilty man and there were holes in the frame. Looked at now I 
think, poor fuckers, a captive audience for six long months. Equally, first 
sign of them abolishing the jury system and I’m off, out of the country. One 
of the great moments of the recent past was the Liverpool jury acquitting 
the serious women who damaged a warplane destined for Indonesia and 
its vicious colonialism. The jury system is something exceptional in the 
representative democracies of present day capitalism, the only time when 
institutionally ordinary people have real power. 

This book deals at some length with the trial but once again with- 
out context. It is not so disrespectful to see the trial as one of the few 
achievements of the Angry Brigade and that this was so because it was 
no longer clandestine. For democratic communists wanting the mass de- 
mocracy of a knowledgeable, critically intelligent citizenry, clandestinity 
is a contradiction in terms, exactly the Bolshevik-Bakuninist bullshit we 
detested in everyday life. The courtroom was made into an open forum by 
some defendants defending themselves and the jury did me a massive fa- 
vour, 10 years instead of the allotted 15. It was before the first IRA bombs 
in London, true, but it was the jury saved me five years bang-up. After he’d 
given the verdicts and acquitted half of us, the nervous foreman stood up 
and said clearly that the jury had asked for clemency on our behalf. Some 
fucking moment. Like it was a vindication of the politics, the critically 
intelligent citizenry in action even if I was sick to be going down at all: a 
guilty man had been framed up and there were so many holes in the frame 
Id had my hopes. 

If the trial, then, was a vindication of sorts, what then of my re- 
cord as an urban guerrilla? It’s hard, some attacks were carried out, as with 
the attacks on Italian state property in response to the police murder of 
the anarchist comrade Pinelli, appropriately. On the other hand it didn’t 
last very long, a little under two years, and this when everything was in 
our favour: security in this pre-IRA era was very weak compared to what 
goes down these days; and since most of us did not belong to any of the 
many known leftist parties and groupuscules of the time, we had a head 
start when it came to political police files. Given that my/our not lasting 
very long points to a terrible lack of nous, that’s clear, but since writing 
this review at all is painful enough, it’s worth trying to be scrupulous in 
de-constructing this lack of nous. I lived in relatively innocent times, had 
not experienced repression beyond a police cosh ‘n arrest at a Vietnam 


demonstration, and had never been in prison. This, unheroically, encour- 
aged the belief that I would be very unlucky to be caught. Some Angry 
Brigade actions, recorded and unrecorded, require a degree of planning 
and nerve, but I contributed massively to my own unluck. 

The many and various people who did Angry Brigade things were 
not very comfortable with clandestinity, which is inevitably elitist when it 
doesn’t come out of a mass movement. Looked at now, that is inescapable, 
and the looseness of the clandestinity doesn’t help: one of the most im- 
portant texts of the time was The Tyranny of Structurelesness which showed 
how informal leaderships were especially undemocratic and is especially 
relevant now when ideologies of the Internet distort its democratic po- 
tential with their holistic flimflam. There was at least not that naiveté- 
from-ego which demands you tell the whole world what you're doing, but 
still. For one thing, we were libertarian communists believing in the mass 
movement, and for another, we were nof that serious. Put baldly like this it 
sounds especially arrogant, “Yeah man, we never took it seriously anyway.” 
What I mean is that like many young people then and now we smoked a 
lot of dope and spent a lot of time having a good time. We had none of 
the vanguardist assumptions of the Red Army Faction in Germany (heroic 
though they were) or the Red Brigades of Italy (infiltrated and manipu- 
lated as they were). To be serious about your beliefs and wanting a good 
time in the process may have been part of those innocent times but is not 
some eternal psychological impossibility, a contradiction written in stone. 
The respect element of the critical respect I feel now is that we were seri- 
ous about what we felt and thought and acted on it. Doing it and hav- 
ing a good time was largely financed by cheque fraud. This too left trails 
but neither these nor our untrained clandestinity lead directly to my short 
lived-ness as an urban guerrilla. 

Early in 1971 one of the advantages we had, of not being known to 
the police in the Angry Brigade context, had gone. And yet we continued. 
The middle-aged man I now am can wave the finger at this, it was fucking 
madness. We continued out of stubbornness, the Angry Brigade having a 
dynamic of its own, and most of al from a naive, romantic sense of loyalty. 
‘Two comrades who had been arrested should not be deserted, left on their 
own, even though our addresses or names had been in a captured address 
book. Continuing in these circumstances was not being serious taken to a 
new level, it was foolhardy; the youthful feeling that nothing very terrible 
could happen to us and ‘Fuck them, We'll show them.’ 

The lack of any sense of historical context in this book and the 
romanticism that makes for, is not limited to the balance of class forces na- 
tionally and internationally: there is no sense of culture or political culture 


of the time. It was a great time as what had been bohemian broke out of 
that enclave; there was energy, enthusiasm, not much money and a creative 
belief that anything was possible. On the other hand a large number of 
songs of the time were still those of male self-pity, and ‘the left’ still spoke 
as a taken-for-granted We, we the unitary oppressed. In the period of 
class self-confidence leftist parties and groupuscules had a constituency 
and not exclusively in universities. some had places in trade union com- 
mittees, some were complete nutters capable of two hour windy speeches 
with a front row of uptight acolytes ready to snarl at anyone who might 
yawn or laugh. What they had in common, like the Christian Bolsheviks 
of our present government, was an absolute self-confidence in speaking for 
a unitary We. 

The Angry Brigade communiqués were right in their criticism of 
the authoritarian left but they too tend to adopt the We voice. Looked at 
now there is a comfortably sectarian ring to them, as of ‘the left’ was the 
only problem, a small world one could have an impact on. In part ‘the left’ 
was the problem but the real questioning of it came from women and black 
people, rightly sceptical of the We. It is hard to imagine now how sexist 
the left was. An anarchist conference sticks in the mind, it was appalling. 

The critical distant me of now also sees how much political ac- 
tivity of the time was gestural. For myself, becoming an Angry Brigade 
activist as well as being active in open struggles that affected me, was ironi- 
cally prompted by disgust at the gestural nature of more conventional left- 
ist politics. This disgust took off at a planning meeting for a Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign demonstration at the Toynbe Hall, Whitechapel by 
which time Id already been arrested twice on such demos and got a cosh- 
ing on one. 

The American war against Vietnam is barely mentioned in this 
Tom Vague book, but the movement against it was on a huge scale and it 
was international. There was debate in the libertarian left, why support the 
authoritarian communists of Hanoi, but correctly I think, most comrades 
said that if the Americans were to win there was no possibility of any pro- 
gressive movement there and that it would be massively discouraging to 
libertarian struggles across the “Third World. It was a time we did at least 
try to think internationally and I do respect our attacks on Spanish and 
Italian targets in solidarity with imprisoned and murdered comrades there. 

Anyway, so some of us turned up to this Vietnam planning 
meeting. Tariq Aliwas in the chair, and among those present were four 
guys who were quite obviously cops. We said it was ridiculous to go on 
with them there, but no no, said the chair, we must continue. We con- 
tinued to make our point and in fact the four cops plus one we hadn't 


noticed got up and left themselves. It made us feel that demonstrations 
were simply routine and that all that could happen was what would 
happen, with the leadership safely in the rear and the people at the front 
getting whacked and arrested. 

But why then bombing, a 19th century tactic, easily labelled as 
anarchist which we were not, necessarily clandestine, and given that we 
did not want to hurt anyone necessarily limited in the damage it would do. 
Isn’t that essentially gestural? At the time it didn’t seem like that, having 
been beaten on gestural Grosvenor Square demonstrations, it felt like it 
was hurting them without hurting ourselves. It also came from frustration 
and an anger channelled this way, here were these guys in government and 
corporations making decisions that had a seriously bad impact on the lives 
of thousands of people with impunity, nothing bad was going to happen 
to them personally, what they did a mealy-mouthed necessity. It also came 
from that feeling that we were at a cusp in terms of the balance of class 
power, and that there was a need for action not constrained by capitalisti- 
cally defined legality. Within a year the mass movement won two ma- 
jor victories by disregarding legality at Saltley and at Pentonville prison. 
It would be tempting to think there was some connection but that too 
would be romantic and all that connects them is that they were of a period. 
Within another two years this same mass movement was being terrorised 
by its own leadership with much-publicised talk of possible right-wing 
coups, and at Windsor a free rock festival was systematically smashed up 
by the cops. 

I had been involved in other gestures and about these I feel less 
ambiguous, more certain that they were right. There was for example the 
auction of houses owned by Kensington and Chelsea Council to the pri- 
vate sector at which we put on suits and bid up the houses to fantastic 
levels till some dealer, sweating on a bargain tumbled something was up 
and the thing collapsed in chaos. This went back to some of the tactics of 
the Unemployed Workers Movement in the 1930s and to tactics of now 
especially from the Greens. 

Or there was ripping up the Finals papers at Cambridge, a liberat- 
ing experience I have never regretted. Again the times were softer, there 
would always be jobs, it had little or no impact in future years. It was a 
gesture but one that could harm no one and which did go to the heart of 
our libertarian communist beliefs, that elitism is the twin of exploitation, 
the one that mocks the rhetoric of opportunities for everyone. 

Kensington and Chelseasold that house, elitism continues to mock 
the rhetoric of democracy. The seizing of Powis Square, knocking down 
the railings of this private residential square and turning into a communal 


playground, this is the only victory that has survived. All that happened 
with the Angry Brigade was that it cheered up the relatively powerless for 
a while. But it was too much from the outside. For example we had no 
idea of how attacks on the Ford Motor Company would have on workers 
in dispute there. Many innocent comrades had their house turned upside 
down by the cops. All I can say is at least we were never like some unscru- 
pulous leftist groups that encouraged black youth to attack police stations 
after the death of Colin Roache and then disowned them when they did it 
with petrol bombs which are far more democratic than dynamite. 

The Angry Brigade was also ironically spectacular, given that | 
and others were much influenced by The Seciety of the Spectacle. The actions 
depended on publicity and have become in this book, part of a seamless 
spectacle, safely in a romanticised past. If there was a rationale we could 
take from Situationist analysis it would be precisely the seamlessness of 
the spectacle, that no one is ever personally responsible for exploitation or 
repression. The Soctety of the Spectade still stands up as a fine description 
of modern capitalism but it was never prescriptive. It is easy to mock in 
return and say at least there has never been an Angry Brigade exhibition 
at the George Pompidou Centre. I say this because it is the Situationist 
element in that Angry Brigade rhetoric which often makes me cringe, that 
Tom Vague seizes on in this volume in his psychogeographic series. It is 
easy to say that spot on though it was, Guy Bebord’s analysis came from 
a group of Bolshevik bohemians and there is an elitist tone to it. What 
stands out in the Tom Vague book is how comfortable he is with what we 
could call ‘the Situationist angle’ while saying nothing about the analysis 
and theory that came out of the Italian movement from Potere Operaio 
onwards which was more important to us. 

It is not surprising that the Italian theory was written as hard 
strategic and tactical analysis from a working class viewpoint whereas the 
bohemianism of the SI had made it perfect for that massive displacement 
of intellectual activity that has gone with the class defeat of the mid sev- 
enties. There is always displacement and morbid symptoms in periods of 
class defeat. It’s not that the terrain of ‘culture’ is not a weightier area in 
economic life but the shift of oppositional analysis almost exclusively to it 
and the bullshit romanticism of Guattari and Deleuze, for example, shows 
only a colossal loss of nerve. 

The aim of Tom Vague’s book has surely been to romanticise 
specifically our sense of commitment in an age he obviously believes is 
dominated by that sassy irony which makes an unambiguous opposition 
to capitalism slightly ridiculous. In doing this he leaves me trapped in 
the past where I do not want to be and do not feel myself to be, and also 


underestimates the present. Irony is not all pervasive, and fightbacks are 
not gestural, life is too tough for that. The ability of so many young people 
having a tough time to survive and be creative is stronger than 25-3@ years 
ago and is shown for example how they have got around the seemingly 
draconian powers of the Criminal Justice Act. 

What has survived and flourished from the libertarian movement 
and especially from the women’s movement has been a scepticism about 
that automatic ‘we’ of traditional left politics. On the other hand in defeat 
the notion of autonomy (now used in mobile phone adverts) has become 
enmeshed in notions of personal identity. It is not just the notion of com- 
mitment but of unity that seems to be of the past. This is not true, it needs 
to be worked for and will be stronger than that of the automatic ‘we’ when 
borne of mutual respect and which can include those made furiously angry 
by our government of Christian Bolsheviks as their rhetoric of inclusions 
becomes every more excluding. If my ‘generation’ of those who believe 
capitalism is neither inevitable nor eternal have anything to offer I hope it 
will be a degree of hard-earned nous that we never had in the past and an- 
ger at what demands anger. That rather than endless hours of lame satire, 
weird ideologies or a fetishisation of the Angry Brigade. 


‘It had to end in tears’: A police view 

Transcript of an interview with Detective Sergeant Roy Cremer of the 
Metropolitan Police Special Branch for a television documentary on the Angry 
Brigade (December 2002) 


to know how they’re divided up, and I was part of the team that did 

that. My colleagues and I were called in when the Angry Brigade 
started their activities. We were asked who are these people, and where do 
they come from politically? And, of course, we had to know. 

The Robert Carr bomb was the crucial one. It caused a furore 
because he was a Cabinet minister. Unpopular with some on the left be- 
cause of his position, the Angry Brigade decided to blow up Carr’s house. 
The local police who had to look into it were baffled. We'll have to form a 
squad, they said. We'll come down to the Yard with our local officers and 
try and thrash this out. Find out who it is. 

There had been a lot of activity before—some time before—and 
it was not immediately apparent that this was connected with the First of 
May Group, and various other anarchist groups. That didn’t emerge until 
the scientists analyzed all the bombs and concluded they were all made by 
same people—and therefore must be connected with the previous bombs. 
I think we knew in our heart of hearts who it was; we could point to the 
people, but had no evidence. 

So the Angry Brigade investigation had to start from the basis that 
it was those people—but obviously we couldn't prove that straight away. 

Those who were convicted were students, quite young. But some 
of the bombs went way back. The American embassy shooting happened 
long before the people charged came on the scene, so obviously they hadn’t 
been involved. But they must have been drawn into that by about 1969 
when the Angry Brigade took off. 

After the Carr bombing there were a number of things to be con- 
sidered. They issued a communiqué—Robert Carr number 3 or 4. There 
had been communiqués before. One of them had a reference to the SS 
on it, so Storm-troopers sprang to mind. People thought they must be 
fascists. Our job in Special Branch was to steer them in the right direc- 
tion and say, no, that’s not fascist. The SS [Social Security] refers to the 
Claimants’ Union, and so on, thereby ensuring we kept the investigation 
in the right direction. 

On a day-to-day basis people like to do something, and the fact is 
that they might not pursue the right people. As Special Branch, we have 


( OMEONE HASTO keep an eye on political extremists and someone has 


no absolute authority about who they go for. After all, their hunches may 
be right. 

Also, we didn’t want to do more harm than good. It would have 
been ridiculous to go upsetting the whole of the left and would have caused 
more trouble than it was worth. Also, there are going to be margins where 
where the hunches are wrong. 

These were changing times with all universities having active 
socialist societies. There was a complete change of lifestyle. Police are a 
fairly conservative lot, and for them going around among unconvention- 
ally-dressed hippies in suits was a bit strange. But don’t forget, a lot of us 
had served on divisions like B division—Chelsea and Kings Road—so we 
weren't that surprised. 

The real hero of the police, in terms of catching the Angry Brigade, 
was Roy Habershon. He was determined this had to stop and was sup- 
ported by the Commissioner who told him he really had to find out who 
these people were and not let it go any further. 

Habershon didn’t approach it from the political side, as we would. 
He was concerned with evidence and had been involved with fraud in- 
vestigations in his time. There was a group of people involved with credit 
card fraud and it was he who said the same group was responsible for the 
Angry Brigade bombing. He was convinced of that and, to an extent, he 
was right. The four who were charged with the Angry Brigade bombs 
were also charged with conspiracy. 

We had no idea, frankly. We kept observation on the First of May 
Group, but they were aware of this so they were not going to do anything. 
Things were progressing, although we couldn't actually pinpoint the peo- 
ple who were doing it. It was a problem. Another way of tackling it would 
have been to work out where they would strike next, and that was even 
more difficult because when you look at the targets they were bizarrely 
different. There was no pattern to it. 

But once one Cabinet minister was attacked with a bomb, there 
was a possibility they might attack another. 

I sat on one wing of the investigation team and was mainly con- 
cerned with the politics of it. 1 knew that this was a kind of a political protest, 
with bombs used as exclamation marks, but that didn’t cut much ice with my 
colleagues who viewed it as pure villainy. I knew in my heart of hearts it was 
just political protest, but to everyone else on the team it was crime. 

But to say that at the time was almost like saying “Whose side 
are you on?” I wouldn't have been listened to had I said anything. I just 
felt that was the situation. When you look back they were lucky, because 
taking the bomb outside the Cabinet minister’s house a woman [Davies] 


had her leg injured, but she might have been killed—and just because she 
wasn’t doesn’t mean to say they are ok. They were lucky. 

The jury took the view—and I think they did because they made 
some recommendation for mercy—that these were misguided people that 
weren't really in the same league as the IRA, and weren't hardened terrorists. 
But had they been allowed to go any further they might have become that. 

The Angry Brigade were acquiring explosives from somewhere, 
and it turned out they were getting them from France. They must have had 
some contacts with groups from abroad and that was quite worrying. 

You could understand the motives for Bank of Bilbao bombs, even 
the Miss World bombs, though I’m not bothered about feminism much, 
but you could understand it—although it didn’t too much harm. They 
shouldn’t have done it, but there was a kind of logic to it. But attacking a 
cabinet minister. I couldn't understand it at all and I don’t think the public 
could understand it. I couldn’t square that with the earlier types of bombs. 
It was a shock. 

The people that were doing it saw themselves as urban guerrillas; 
behaving in a way that people at that time thought was ok. What they 
might have wanted was some sort of left-wing regime but they didn’t say 
that. They used phrases like Power to the People and all that, which was 
totally—just an impossible, dream-like position. What they wanted was 
absurd. | think they wanted to make a protest, a noisy one that would catch 
the headlines, which they did, but what for is very difficult to assess. Just 
for the heck of it I think. Because they couldn’t have gone from there to 
anything constructive. 

I think the original anger of the women at the Miss World competi- 
tion—that was a phrase they used to use, “We are Angry”—was genuine, but 
the subsequent anger at Robert Carr and others was I don’t think genuine. 

They had found a way to set off bombs and were looking for the 
most outrageous targets to attack to get attention and create an illusion 
that they were bigger and more important than they were. I mean, when 
you came down to it, I don’t think there were more than half a dozen 
people in it altogether. Well maybe a dozen. The communiqués used to try 
and imply that whole country was full of Angry Brigade people who were 
going to do all sorts of mischief which of course they weren't. Certainly 
not people who would place bombs. You've got to have a certain amount 
of nerve and expertise to carry a bomb through the streets, and there are 
not many people who can do it. Those who actually did it were very few. I 
can’t see that it would be thirty. 

The basis of the trial was the conspiracy charge. The bombs went 
as far back as the early 1960s. Quite a long stretch. The same people were 


making the bombs; that was a scientific fact. But were they the same in- 
dividuals doing all these things? My view is no—they wouldn't have been 
old enough. So there is a gray area of people involved in earlier but not the 
later bombs. 

I think the jury were keen to strike a particularly British compro- 
mise. Let some off and find some guilty. 

Tt wasn’t like the Oz trial. It wasn’t boisterous. I was present to 
make sure there wasn't any mischief going on. You've got to take the view 
these are terrorists and there might be others. 

My job during the trial was to identify any possible notorious per- 
son, who I knew to be sympathetic to the Angry Brigade, and point them 
out to the City of London Police. That also enabled me to hear the full 
case, but even for me at times it was very boring. I can’t imagine what it 
must have been like for the jury. 

The Angry Brigade could not be compared with say the Baader- 
Meinhof, nor had they the gung-ho of the Weathermen. Ours didn’t have 
that. They did things in stages and grew bolder as time went by. It’s as well 
that they were caught when they were. There’s always been this trouble 
with anarchists. They do attract the psychopathic. 

One of the communiqués mentioned the Spectacle which rang a 
bell with me. It referred to the book called The Society of the Spectacle. And 
I could see that the writer of the communiqué was familiar with this book. 
That and the explosives from France—was there a connection? 

I didn’t think Situationism was the driving force behind the Angry 
Brigade. It was a style that helped Barker write communiqués. 

When you're a policeman you regard your work as your beat. You 
get to like the people that are on your beat. 

I didn’t look at anarchists with any sort of hatred or malice, just 
curiosity. 1 was interested in what they are like—but highly dubious about 
what they are doing. 

I didn’t see much of a threat from them, and didn’t, so to speak, 
dislike them. But when the Robert Carr bomb happened that was a parting 
of the ways. That was beyond the pale, there was no excuse for it—no logic. 
Nothing in it at all to recommend it—they obviously had to be caught. 

It wasn’t a political trial. It was a very fair trial—extravagantly fair. 
Because it was a conspiracy charge it was very difficult for the defence, but 
it was the only way of presenting the scientific evidence. 

I don’t think the Angry Brigade represented any political streak 
in the community really. It was an isolated handful of people with no real 
roots, and they didn’t get any sympathy. Even those on the left didn’t like 


it. They weren’t speaking on anyone’s behalf—it was outrageous. 


The people who fought in Spain were lionised, but no one’s going 
to lionise the Angry Brigade. 

It was a very nasty situation and it had to end in tears, I’m afraid, 
and it did. But it was their doing, no one else’s. 


Chronology 


The “Angry Decade” 
January 1966 to December 1975 
compiled by Stuart Christie 


known as the Angry Brigade did not spring forth in 1970, fully 

armed from the cloven head of Zeus. The group was a creation of 
its time, a disparate and ad hoc milieu of politically dissatisfied young 
people who were moved to exemplary direct actions by the inability of the 
parliamentary and party systems to check the governmental violence of 
the United States and its murderous surrogates seeking to impose their 
will in the Third World countries of South East Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America—as well as in Greece and Spain. On the other side of the Cold 
War fence, the Soviet Union was trying to impose its hegemony through 
its equally murderous client states. There were also the domestic social 
and economic problems caused by racism, unemployment, poor hous- 
ing and social benefits, and an anti-trade union legislation which was 
clearly perceived in terms of class-biased law. Another factor fuelling 
popular discontent was the violent repression of the civil rights move- 
ment in Northern Ireland. It was also a time of fermenting ideas to do 
with fairness, justice, participant democracy, extra-parliamentary organi- 
sation, self-management and accountability. The following chronology is 
selective and arbitrary, but it helps place the Angry Brigade and the First 
of May Group in their historical, political and social context. These are 
just some of the events, incidents, conflicts, people and ideas that helped 
form the attitudes of some of that generation of radical youth who sought 
to highlight the wrongs and injustices of the time through the psycho- 
logical impact of victimless ‘shock’ tactics. Theirs was not a strategy of 
‘regime change’; it was a signal that lines were being drawn in the sand 
and that at least one small section of society was angry about what was 
happening in the world, in their name. Their broad aim was not neces- 
sarily revolution, but to push back the boundaries of the state by a more 
combative approach to civil liberties and demands for greater democracy 
and accountability—as well as challenging, among other things, institu- 
tional racism, sexism, colonialism, the consumer society, the nuclear state 
and US and Soviet militaristic imperialism. 
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1966 

January 3-10: Havana-First meeting of the Soviet- and Chinese Communist- backed 
TriContinental Congress, described as ‘the first solidarity conference of the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia and Latin America.’ It is seen as a threat to US interests. 
Italy-Italian neo-fascist and secret service agent Stefano Delle Chiaie dissolves 
Avanguardia Nazionale (AN) and its hard-line members vanish from circulation 
or reappear within the MSI, Italy’s mainline fascist party. Delle Chiaie himself 
goes underground to coordinate the campaign of infiltrating target leftist organi- 
sations on behalf of the Interior Ministry’s Bureau of Confidential Affairs, the 
UAR (ufficio affari riservati del Viminale). Within these organisations the neo- 
fascists play the role of informers and agents provocateurs, urging and organising 
bombings and contriving confrontations with the police. During this period of 
clandestinity, AN member Mario Merlino claims he planted a bomb in the South 
Vietnamese embassy in Rome with the intention of ‘blaming the left’ 

8 January: Vietham—US troops launch biggest offensive of war to date. It is the first 
entirely US-led assault in the war and involved 8,000 US troops and a barrage 
from B-52 bombers and artillery. 

February: Spain—Franco tells his cabinet that the British will never concede sover- 
eignty over Gibraltar. 

23 February: Italy-Premier Aldo Moro forms a new cabinet. 

March: Holland—Princess Beatrix marries former Hitler Youth member Claus von 
Amsberg. Provos open a bank account to collect donations for an anti-wedding 
present. Wild rumours spread through Amsterdam as to the intentions of the 
Prevos: they are planning to dump LSD in the city water supply, build a giant gun 
to attack the wedding procession and that they are collecting manure to spread 
along the route of the parade. Dressed as ordinary citizens, the Provos manage to 
sneak past the police lines and set offlots of smoke bombs behind the palace as the 
procession begins and the wedding turns into a public relations disaster. 

1 April: UK—Labour re-elected to power under leadership of Harold Wilson. 

April: France—International get-together of young anarchists in Paris. Foundation of 
the Trotskyist Jeunnesse Communiste Revolutionnaire (JCR). 

12 April: USA—US Secretary of State Dean Rusk says France is not vital to NATO. 
30 April: Raome—Monseigneur Marcos Ussia, Ecclesiastical attaché at the Spanish 
Embassy to the Vatican is kidnapped. News of the operation is announced simul- 
taneously by Luis Andrés Edo in Madrid and the First of May Group kidnappers 
in Rome. 

May: USA—University sit-ins in protcst against thc Victnam War; US soldiers begin 
to disobey orders. 

May: France—Situationists take control of the Strasbourg Students’ Union. 

11 May: Spain—Francoist police beat up 100 priests protesting against police 
brutality. 

12 May: Rome—Mer. Ussia is released unharmed and the First of May Group an- 
nounces it will continue its activities in support of Franco's political prisoners. 

15 May: UK—First issue of Lwdd, an anarchist broadsheet, published by Cuddon’ 


Cosmopolitan Review team (an occasional anarchist journal edited by Ted 


Kavanagh and Albert Meltzer), to coincide with the National Union of Seamen 
(NUS) strike. Interestingly, Ludd is one of the first of the ‘alternative’ press to be 
printed on the innovative small offset Lithograph machines with text set using 
the new non-hot-metal typesetting technology, a do-it-yourself process which 
revolutionises the printing of radical publications and turbocharges the spread of 
radical ideas; fake US dollars carrying slogans against the Vietnam War circulate 
in London. 

USA:—8,000 anti-Vietnam war protestors surround the White House for two 
hours. 

June: US—‘Black Power’ enters the popular vocabulary when Stokely Carmichael 
(leader of the Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee—SNCC) defines it 
as the ‘acquisition of economic and political power at local level’ by black people. 
This signals the end of a commitment to the tactic of ‘non-violence’ in the SNCC 
and more stress on the building of an all-black organisation and a move towards 
the exclusion of white organisers. Carmichacl begins his march to the right, end- 
ing up as one of Nkrumah’s henchmen. Martin Luther King counters that he 
believes in “striped power.” 

6 June: UU-UK premier Harold Wilson names communists whom, he claims, are 
using the seamen’s strike to gain power in the NUS. 

30 June: France—France formally leaves NATO. 

Vietnam:— US bombs Hanoi for the first time. 

3 July: UK—31 people are arrested during anti-Vietnam War protests outside US 
Embassy in London. 

31 July: USA—Race riots erupt across the US. 

Summer: Holland—Repression in Holland increases with hundreds of protestors be- 
ing arrested every week for disturbing the peace at ‘happenings’ and anti-Vietnam 
War rallies. A police ban on demonstrations leads to bigger demonstrations. Hans 
Tuynmann is made a martyr after being sentenced to 3 months imprisonment for 
whispering the word ‘image’ at a ‘happening.’ At the same time, a Butch Nazi 
collaborator, a war criminal responsible for deporting Jews to the death camps, 
is released from prison and a student fraternity member is given a small fine for 
manslaughter. 

Summer: UK—Publication of the first issue of Heatwave, an influential libertarian, 
surrealist and pro Situationist International publication edited by Chris Gray and 
Charles Radclitfe. (Re-launched the following year as King Mod). Also around 
this time we have the earliest references to the word ‘subculture’ and organised at- 
tempts to legalise cannabis. Wooden Shoe Bookshop (anarchist) opens in central 
London. 

Summer: Italy-2,000 Italian army officers receive a leaflet from an organisation 
called the Nuclei di Difesa dello Stato (NDS) calling on ‘loyal’ officers to form 
NBS units and to ‘join the victorious struggle against subversion.’ The authors of 
this leaflet are Franco Freda and Giovanni Ventura, two of Stefano Delle Chiaie’s 
men and key protagonists in the terrorist ‘strategy of tension.’ 

13 August: China-Chairman Mao proclaims his ‘Cultural Revolution.’ 

Autumn: Germany—At Strasbourg University a Situationist pamphlet published 


under the auspices of the Students’ Union appears entitled “Of student poverty 
considered in its economic, political, psychological, sexual and particularly intel- 
lectual aspects and a modest proposal for their remedy.’ It points out to the new 
generation of students that their lives are beyond their control. The authors stress 
that away from student life, the rest of youth is beginning to revolt against the 
boredom of everyday existence... “The dead life’ that was still the essential product 
of modern capitalism. 

‘Unconsciously, the new breed of delinquent, the vandal, the young thug, use 
violence to express their rejection of society. They embody the first side effects 
of “consensus” politics, the disintegration of values... This kind of youth despises 
work, but accepts the goods; they want what the “Spectacle” (as the authors de- 
scribe consumer capitalism) offers, but with no down payment...In the end, the 
contradiction proves too strong (to this end, to recuperate him, clothes, records, 
motor scooters, transistors, purple hearts, all beckon him to the land of the con- 
sumcr) or clsc they arc forced to attack the laws of socicty itsclf, cither by stcaling 
or by moving towards revolutionary consciousness.’ The last fling of depth-psy- 
chology-denying Marxism.“ 

The university authorities respond by closing the Students’ Union and suspend- 
ing the five students involved. The judge’s summing up underlines the inability 
of the political establishment to understand the deep dissatisfaction felt by the 
privileged young people with university places—the principal beneficiaries of eco- 
nomic growth and extended educational opportunitics-—with ‘consensus’ politics. 
‘One has only to read what the accused have written for it to be obvious that these 
five students, scarcely more than adolescents, lacking all experience of real life, 
their minds confused by ill-digested philosophical, social, political and economic 
theories, and perplexed by the drab monotony of their everyday lives, made the 
empty, arrogant and pathetic claim to pass definitive judgements, sinking to out- 
right abuse, on their fellow students, their teachers, God, religion and the clergy, 
the government and political systems of the whole world. Rejecting all morality 
these cynics do not hesitate to condone theft, the destruction of scholarship, the 
abolition of work, total subversion, and a worldwide proletarian revolution, with 
unlicensed pleasure as its only goal.’ 

Although the ‘Situationists’ and members of other revolutionary groups of the 
period constitute a tiny minority, their rejection of paternalistic ‘consensus’ politics 
and re-affirmation of democratic ideals undoubtedly captures the mood of the 
time and mobilises a wider circle of people. The chief ideas thrown up are those of 
direct action, self-management and regional autonomy. These provide much more 
satisfactory and politically fulfilling alternatives to the neutered morality and half 
measures of the highly compromised and virtually indistinguishable corporatist 
and bureaucratic industrial societies of East and West. American student leader 
(SBS) Carl Oglesby observes: ‘Capitalism and socialism are different means for 
pursuing the common and general aims of industrialisation.’ 

August: USA—Students for a Democratic Society (SBS) hold a National Convention 
at Clear Lake, Iowa, calling for a strategy of ‘student power’ and re-emphasising 
the need to do political work on the campuses. 


6 September: South Africa-Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, architect of apartheid is knifed 
and assassinated. 

October: Germany-The beginnings of the German radical student/youth 
movement. 

October: Britain—First issue of Imternational Times appears, the fortnightly voice of 
the new British ‘hippy-libertine counterculture.’ Committee of 100 members, 
Pat Pottle and Mike Randle, help Soviet spy George Blake (whom they had 
befriended during an earlier sentence for anti-militarist demonstrations) escape 
from Wormwood Scrubs. 

2 October: Britain—Nine libertarian and anarchist anti-militarist objectors are arrest- 
ed and imprisoned for interrupting Foreign Secretary George Brown and Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson while reading the lessons during a pre-Labour Party 
conference religious service in Brighton. The demonstrators arc protesting against 
the hypocrisy of politicians reading the lesson ‘Nation shall not lift sword against 
nation—neither shall they learn war any more’-—while providing unconditional 
support for the continuing American atrocities and genocide in Vietnam. 

20 October: UK—Unemployment figures stand at 437,229— up 100,000 on the previ- 
ous month. 

25 October: Madiid—Five anarchists arrested: Antonio Canete Rodriguez, Alicia Mur 
Sin, Jestis Andrés Rodriguez Piney, Alfredo Herrera Dativo and Paris FIJL sec- 
retary Luis Andrés Edo, accused of preparing to kidnap Norman Gillette, the US 
Commander in Chief in Spain, and the Argentinian exile General Peron. 
November: France—Anarchist influence in Nanterre increases with the Liaison des 
Etudiants Anarchistes (LEA) forming the ‘Federalist Revolutionary Syndicalist 
Tendency’ (TSFR), the forerunner of the 22 March Group (who also distribute 
the surreal cartoon strip “The Return of the Durutti Column’ which uses the fig- 
ure of Burruti as an exemplary revolutionary role model and had recently been 
published by Situationist students in Strasbourg). 

24 November: UK-Unemployment up from 437,229 to 531,585. 

December: USA-SDS pushes for radical draft resistance and calls on campus groups 
to protest against and disrupt visits and presentations by representatives of the 
military-industrial complex. 

8 December: New York—First of May Group spokesman Octavio Alberola gives a press 
conference explaining the reasons behind the failed kidnap attempt in Madrid 
and distributes copies of the communiqué which Luis Andrés Edo was to have 
distributed once the operation had been carried out successfully. 

Autumn-Winter: Italy-Major Amos Spiazza, officer in charge of the Italian army’s 
Intelligence Bureau in Verona is tasked by his superiors to ‘shadow’ the NATO 
Gladio structure. He is also informed that three-man partisan teams are being 
set in place throughout Italy. He later tells investigators into the ‘strategy of ten- 
sion’ and the attempted coup d’état of 7 December 1970 that he was personally 
responsible for the 5th Legion, with 50 hand-picked people and that everything 
he did was known and agreed to by his superiors in the Intelligence Bureau and 
the FTASE (NATO Intelligence). 
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1967 

9 January: China-Open rebellion breaks out against Chairman Mao in Shanghai. 

27 January: Spain—Workers and students demonstrate in Madrid. Franco argues that 
aggressive anti-~British propaganda over Gibraltar is a mistake and that it is point- 
less to try to humiliate the British, and quashes Castiella’s proposal to fly barrage 
balloons around Gibraltar to obstruct British access to the Rock. In spite of UN 
resolutions demanding an end to Gibraltar’s colonial status, Franco admits that 
nothing can be done without first convincing British public opinion that the Rock 
belongs to Spain. 

February: France—‘Happening’ at Nanterre University organised by performance art- 
ist Jean-Jacques Lebel. Guy Debord, a vicious paranoid megalomaniac with some 
interesting ideas on art, publishes his book, The Soctety of the Spectacle. Debord’s 
main thesis is that everywhere reality is being replaced by images which, in turn, 
themselves become reality. His theory begins as a critique of alienation and what 
he calls the ‘Spectacle’-—the idea being that capitalism has reduced the world to 
mere Spectacle. ‘All that once was directly lived has become mere representation. 
Allreal activity has been channelled into the global construction of the Spectacle.’ 
The objective of the Situationist International (SI) is to create situations aimed 
at constantly wrong-footing the enemy. An important part of Bebord’s ideas is 
that of recuperation, the way in which even the most radical gesture is ultimately 
commodified and turned into an item of leisure interest by the ‘Spectacle,’ such as 
Ché Guevara T-shirts. 

February: Athens-US Ambassador Talbot recommends that the CIA undertake ex- 
tra-parliamentary political action to defeat the candidacy of Papandreou in Greek 
general elections. 

26 February: Vietnam—US troops launch the biggest assault of the war when more 
than 25,000 soldiers attack a Viet Cong stronghold near the Cambodian border 
1 March: Aden—British troops open fire on anti-colonialist demonstrators. 

13 March: London—First British student occupation (at the London School of 
Economics). It lasts six days and involves more than 2,000 students. 

10 March: South East Asia—US aircraft bomb major industrial installation in North 
Vietnam for the first time. 

Easter: Italy—International conference of young anarchists in Milan. 

1 April: London—First of May Group kidnap and hold hostage for a few hours the 
First Secretary and legal attaché of the Spanish Embassy in London demanding 
that the trial of Luis Andrés Edo and four other anarchists arrested the previous 
October in Madrid be held under the aegis of the civilian Tribunal de Orden 
Publico (TOP) rather than a military conse jo de guerra. (The Spanish military 
court relinquishes its right to try Edo and the others who are tried by the TOP 
two months later.) 

3 April: Aden—Three Arabs die as British troops clash with 1,200 demonstrators 
protesting against British rule. 

7 April: Paris-129 people arrested during anti-Vietnam War protest against State 
visit of US vice-president Hubert Humphrey. 

15 April: USA—More than 200,000 protestors take to the streets in New York and 


San Francisco in anti- Vietnam war demonstrations. 

21 April: Athens-Right-wing military coup in Greece. Following a period of political 
instability and acts of terrorism which follow closely the pattern of the ‘strategy of 
tension’ as set out by the extreme right in Italy during the Parco dei Principe con- 
ference and people with whom they are in close regular contact. Greek army colo- 
nels, supported by the KYP (Central Service of Information), National Security 
Service (Asphaleia), the National Military Security (ESA), the army, navy and 
air force, order the deployment of three hundred troops of the US-trained and 
NATO-controlled Mountain Assault Brigade to seize the Greek parliament 
building and implement ‘Plan Prometheus, a NATO contingency operation, and 
topple the democratically elected government. 

Brutal repression and torture of the regime's enemies follows. Pino Rauti, Italian 
Ordine Nuovo leader and one of the organisers of the Parco dei Principe con- 
ference, is among the very first official guests of the Junta. Among those with 
whom Rauti has mcctings is Dimitrios Ionnidis, the new head of Grcece’s mili- 
tary police, Colonel Ioannis Ladas of the Ministry of Public Order and Kostas 
Plevris, an officer of the KYP, the Greek intelligence service. During the next few 
months Rauti and Belle Chiaie organise a series of semi-official trips to Greece 
of handpicked right-wing Greek students studying in Italy and around 50 selected 
members of Ordine Nuevo and Avanguardia Nazionale. Officially described as 
‘cultural exchanges,’ the trips are in fact sponsored by General Enza Viola of the 
Italian General Staff and the Greek intelligence service. These students, mostly 
died-in-the-wool fascists, undergo mass ‘Damascus road’ conversions and return 
to Italy as convinced ‘socialists,’ ‘communists,’ ‘Maoists’ and ‘anarchists.’ Mario 
Merlino, Stefano Delle Chiaie’s close friend and comrade, forms the X XI] March 
Group on his return from Athens, in 1968, taking the name from the group of 
young anarchists from Nanterre University, the group that spark the May events 
in Paris that year. The XXII March Group is dissolved after a month and Merlino 
makes overtures first to the Maoist Avanguardia Proletaria then to the Maoist 
Partita Comunista d’Italia (Linea Rossa), where he is unknown. He does not 
move back into anarchist circles until September 1969, three months prior to 
the Piazza Fontana massacre in Milan. International demonstrations organised 
outside Greek embassies. 

May: Amsterdam—Provos dissolve unexpectedly after achieving their demands to 
sack Amsterdam’s Mayor and police chief and the acceptance and incorporation 
of some Provo VIPs into the Dutch establishment. 

1 May: Mexico City—José Alberola Navarra, anarchist teacher, FA] member and father 
of First of May Group spokesman Octavie Alberola is tortured and murdered in 
his flat by five men. 

1 May: Spain-Students demonstrate against clerical-fascist control of Spain's uni- 
versities. Police arrest and charge over 100 students in Madrid alone. 

2 May: London—Prime Minister Harold Wilson announces Britain willapply to join 
the Common Market. 

16 May: Spain—Three Madrid University students are arrested during protest dem- 
onstrations. This triggers more major disturbances and the office of the Dean of 


the faculty of sciences is attacked. From this incident emerge the new generation 
of student anarchists in Spain—the ‘acratas.’ 

21 May: France—Nanterre students occupy the women’s halls of residence; anar- 
chist students distribute “The Poverty of Student Life’ during lectures by Henry 
Lefebvre. 

2June: Berlin-Student demonstrator Benno Ohnesorg is shot dead by German po- 
lice during a protest against the state visit of the Shah of Iran. (It is from this 
murder the anarchist urban guerrilla 2 June Group take their name) 

Berlin—An hysterical Springer press demonises anarchist-hippy Fritz Teufel of 
Kommune: K~-1 and student leader Rudi Dutschke, calling on the authorities to 
detain them indefinitely for their subversive activities. 

5-10 June: Middle East-Israel launches Six-day war with its Arab neighbours, US 
military facilities in Greece and Turkey become essential for the defence of Israel 
and NATO. Israel halts its 12-mile military advance into Syria, having taken Arab 
territory many times larger than Isracl and driven many Arabs out into refugee 
camps. 

Summer: USA—Further black riots and protests against the Vietnam War; formation 
of Black Panther Party (‘revolutionary nationalists’) which, by this time, is no lon- 
ger a continuation of the civil rights movement, but a completely different body 
with largely a new leadership and social base 

1 July: Algeria-African (Congolese) leader Moise Tshombe’s plane is hijacked to 
Algiers on a flight from Ibiza to Majorca. 

3 July: Aden—Fierce gun-battle between the Argylle and Sutherland Highlanders 
and the National Liberation Front of Aden. 

4July: Madrid—Trial of Luis Andrés Edo’s group by the Madrid Tribunal de Orden 
Priblico (TOP). Edo is sentenced to 9 years while the others receive considerably 
shorter sentences. 

5 July: Israel—Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Dayan announces annexation of 
Gaza. 

15-29 July: London—International Congress of the Dialectics of Liberation at the 
Roundhouse, Camden Town. Speakers include: Lucian Goldman, Herbert 
Marcuse, Ernest Mandel, Stokely Carmichael and RD Laing in an attempt to 
‘de-mistify violence in all its forms.’ This event is seen as an important event in 
the development of the British hippy counterculture. 

20 July: UKR—Highest summer unemployment figures for twenty-seven years re- 
leased—over half a million out of work. 

27 July: USA—Race riots sweep through US cities. 

20 August: London—First of May Group members machine-gun cars of two Spanish 
diplomats. US Embassy is raked with machine gun fire by First of May Group 
in protest against US's role in supporting the Franco regime, the Vietnam War 
and in other Third World countries. It also ties in with the Madrid trial of Luis 
Andrés Edo and his four colleagues. 

September-October: France-Sociology and psychology students rally round the 
Nanterre anarchist group (LEA) in protest against the inadequacies of the tra- 
ditional students union. Protests soon extend to challenging the content and 


methodology of university lectures. As the agitation becomes more politicised it 
extends into a wider libertarian critique of the state and society. 

10 September: Madiid—Even after the plebiscite organised by the British in which 
Gibraltarians vote nearly unanimously to remain British, Franco remains adamant 
that an aggressive stance by Spain will be counterproductive 

21 September: Spain-Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco is appointed vice-president of 
Franco’s Council of Ministers. Stuart Christie is freed from jail by personal par- 
don from General Franco. 

10 October: Spain—FIfL member Julio Millan Hernandez is arrested in Barcelona 
charged with membership of an illegal organisation (the FIJL). 

21 October: Washington—Massive anti-Vietnam war march on the Pentagon turns 
violent when $0,000 demonstrators are attacked by soldiers and federal marshals 
with rifle butts and truncheons. 

23 October:—International day of demonstrations against Vietnam War. In London 
the Victnam Solidarity Campaign marches to the US Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square; 5,000 demonstrators fight with the police when refused permission to 
deliver a protest note to the US Ambassador. 

November-December: France—Large demonstrations in Paris’s Latin Quarter with up 
to 100,000 striking workers and students. 

12 November: Bolivia—Argentinian revolutionary Ernesto ‘Ché’ Guevara is ambushed 
and killed by Bolivian soldiers and US rangers. His body is put on public display 
to journalists at Villa Grande in Bolivia. 

Germany, Italy, Holland—Simultaneous bomb attacks on Greek, Bolivian and Spanish 
Embassies in Bonn and the Venezuelan Embassy in Rome. Actions are claimed 
by the First of May Group in solidarity with Latin American guerrillas and 
against the fascist regimes in Europe. That same evening bombs also explode at 
the Spanish Tourist Office in Milan and at the Spanish, Greek and American 
Embassies in The Hague, Holland. 

14 November: Washington—US secretary of State Dean Rusk states that the US’s esca- 
lation of the Vietnam War cannot be avoided. 

21 November: South East Asia—In spite of growing protests in the US and worldwide 
against the war in Vietnam, US warplanes attack North Vietnam with increased 
ferocity. B-52 heavy bombers based in Thailand bomb Hanoi and Haiphong 
causing heavy civilian casualties. Elsewhere US aircraft support US troops in the 
Central Highlands near the Cambodian border using napalm, bombs and ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

30 November: Aden—Local Arabs surge into port city of Aden to celebrate the end 
of 128 years of colonial rule and the formation of the new People’s Republic of 
South Yemen. 

14 December: Spain—Franco holds referendum on his Ley Organica. The vote is ex- 
pressed in terms of a vote of confidence for Franco (‘Franco Si’). Eighty-eight per- 
cent of the possible electorate vote in the referendum with less that two per cent 
voting ‘no.’ Voting stations have armed policemen, unfolded voting slips in glass 
urns, no envelopes or cubicles. Some voting stations record a vote of 120 percent 
of the local electorate (a figure that is put down to transient voters). 


26 December: South East Asia—North Vietnamese attack Laos. 
Spain—FIJL member David Urbano Bermudez is arrested on his arrival in Madrid 
on charges of being a member of the First of May Group. 


The guerrilla struggle in Latin America, Third World Liberation movements, the 
US civil rights movement and the nising tide of student protests on European, 
American and Asian university campuses—all following each other in quick suc- 
cession—contribute to the radicalisation of many young people who reject soci- 
ety’s repressive structure. This radicalisation clearly takes many different forms 
but through their now extensive Eurepe-wide contacts the anarchist First of May 
Group seeks to channel this widespread sense of revolutionary urgency and soli- 
darity to launch joint actions with other European activist groups. 


1968 


Discontent and frustration with the poor moral and ethical quality of people’s 
hves grows exponentially, particularly among students. People react against the 
duplicity of a mechanistic society that is geared to production and consumption 
and shows little regard for more social human values—to say nothing of the cant 
and hypocrisy of politicians who are either unable or unwilling to confront the 
moral contradictions of liberal-democracy. This distaste expresses itself increas- 
ingly forcefully in the spontaneous direct-action oriented anti- Vietnam War, anti- 
racist and self-management movements. These actions, marches and demonstra- 
tions are not simply negative expressions of social alienation, but an affirmation of 
a newly rediscovered morality in political life, values that are based on participa- 
tory democracy, solidarity and mutual aid. Thcy provide the synthesis for a ncw 
community-oriented counter-culture that seeks to challenge nascent corporate 
globalism and re-assert the rights of the individual and smaller communities. The 
traditional political parties are rejected and the young turn to direct action to 
resolve the problems of the day. As far as they are concerned, no matter who you 
vote for, the government always gets in. The homeless turn to squatting; the un- 
employed and underprivileged form claimants’ unions to overcome the obstacles 
placed in their way by the welfare state; women, consumers, tenants, racial groups, 
students and all sorts of other minority groups begin to organise to assert their 
identities in a society in which all traditional ideological roads lead back to the 
same faceless and bureaucratic state. 


3 January: London—A mortar device is discovered facing the UK Embassy of the 
Greek military junta. 

9 January: France—Daniel Cohn-Bendit (23-year old student at Nanterre) confronts 
and denounces French Minister of Youth and Sports Francois Missofe over French 
government education policies. Strikes, demonstrations and student protests esca- 
late throughout France. 

30 January: Saigon—Viet Cong (National Liberation Front) launch coordinated se- 
ries of guerrilla attacks in Tet offensive against most of the major cities in South 


Vietnam. It ends one month laterwhen the city of Hue is finally recaptured by US 
marines in some of the fiercest fighting seen in the Vietnam War. 

8 February: Brussels—Spanish anarchist Octavio Alberola is arrested during prelimi- 
nary negotiations for Spain’s admission into Common Market (EC/EU). Alberola 
had been preparing a press conference to denounce this manoeuvre and bring the 
plight of Franco’s political prisoners to the attention of the world. 

13 February: France—Ma jor anti-Vietnam War demonstrations. 

24 February: Saigon—Seuth Vietnamese army General Loan is photographed shoot- 
ing a manacled Viet Cong prisoner through the head in cold blood. 

2? February: London—Crouch End home of Stuart Christie is raided by police 
from West End Central police station with warrant to search for explosives. 
Metropolitan Police Special Branch officer, Det. Sgt. Roy Cremer, accompanies 
CID detectives. The warrant for the raid is issued in connection with the mor- 
tar device discovered outside the Greek Embassy. They also have information 
(from an informer) that bomb attacks by the First of May Group arc immincnt in 
London and elsewhere. 

3 March: London, The Hague, Turin—Six bombs damage buildings of diplomatic missions 
in Europe: the Spanish Embassy and the American Officers Club in London; the 
Spanish, Greek and Portuguese Embassies in the Hague, and at the US Consulate 
in Turin. These actions are claimed by the First of May Group. 

6 March: West Berlin—Incendiary device ignites in Moabit Criminal Court. This is 
carried out by the group which later adopts the name Red Army Faction. 

? March: Spain—Student disturbances leads to closure of Madrid University’s Faculty 
of Sciences. 

8 March: Poland—Police clash with students demanding greater freedom. 

10-11 March: International—V iolent confrontations between police and demonstrators 
at anti-Vietnam War demonstrations from Warsaw to Tokyo. 

12 March: Poland—300 students arrested in Warsaw during demonstrations. 

13 March: Czechoslovakia~Dubéek relaxes press censorship and arrests former head of 
the Czechoslovak secret police. 

16 March: Washington—US President Lyndon Johnson announces he is to send be- 
tween 35,000 and 50,000 more troops to Vietnam. 

15-16 March: International—More anti-war demonstrations in Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
Algeria. US offices bombed in various cities. 

17 March: London— ‘The ad-hoc Vietnam Solidarity Campaign (VSC) organises an 
anti-Vietnam War march to the US Embassy in London’s Grosvenor Square. 
Despite the fact that the march is denounced by the traditional party-oriented 
left, the Communist and Labour parties, nor is it supported by the Trades Union 
movement or the pacifists. the VSC demo is well attended with at least 15,000 
and perhaps as many as 80,000 demonstrators. 

Because of its confrontational and combative nature, the event proves to be 
one of the most significant, effective and widely publicised demonstrations of 
the 1960s—and one of the bloodiest—with over 300 arrests. It also changes the 
nature of protest in the UK and brings home to the civil service mandarins in the 


Cabinet Office, the Ministry of Defence, Scotland Yard and Leconsfield House 


(M15) and reactionary businessmen and retired army officers that for the first 
time in hundreds of years there is a real threat of revolutionary civil disorder on 
the streets of London. Special Branch officers are ordered to shift their atten- 
tion away from industrial activists and plant agents and cultivate informers in the 
groups on the extra-parliamentary left and in the anti-Vietnam War movement. 
Perhaps the best analysis appears in New Soctet y (21/3/1968): ‘The demonstration 
was something new, something that indicates the pattern of major protests we 
shall have in the future... things cannot be the same again after Sunday. The time 
of the orderly peace-platform marchers are gone.’ The departure from orthodox 
CND type marches could be seen in the demonstration’s ‘method of moving down 
streets, in its reaction to the police, in its speakers and in its platform’... The 17 
March demonstration ‘had become street occupation... the idea was to seize the 
area, not march on the side of the road... the aim was maximum disruption.’ The 
main lesson was that ‘the British tradition of polite politics is past.’ For the thou- 
sands who took part in the Grosvenor Squarc confrontation with the police things 
will never be quite the same again. 

The extensive media coverage of the Vietnam War over the previous months 
brings home the full horror of the Vietnam War into more and more people’s 
consciousness and provokes widespread anger against Britain’s support for US 
war aims in South East Asia. People openly admire the fact that the most tech- 
nologically advanced global military power is unable to defeat the resistance of a 
predominantly peasant people. 

18 March: Paris—Bomb attacks on offices of three US multinationals: Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the Bank of America and Transworld Airlines. 

20 March: France—Students from the Sorbonne and Nanterre occupy the American 
Express office in Paris 

22 March: Nanterre-Followinga confrontation with the University authorities, a group 
of around 140 students (anarchists and Trotskyists from the Jeunesse Communiste 
Revolutionnaire (JCR) occupy Nanterre’s administration block around midnight. 
University authorities respond by sending police onto the campus and locking the 
students out, automatically turning it into a major media event. 

25 March: Madrid-First of May Group bomb US Embassy. 

31 March: Washington—President Lyndon B. Johnson announces he will not run as for 
re-election as president in 1968. 

2 Apnil: Frankfurt—Incendiary devices placed by members of the group later to be- 
come known as the Red Army Fraction start a fire in a major department store 
in protest against US napalm bomb attacks in Vietnam. Andreas Baader and 
Gudrun Ensslin are among the four people arrested. 

9 April: Memphis—Martin Luther King, Jr. is assassinated. 

11 April: West Germany—Rudi Dutschke, the SDS student activist demonised in Axel 
Springer newspaper editorials and reports is shot and wounded in the head by 
right-wing gunman. The attack triggers riots and demonstrations against Springer 
newspaper group of fices (considered responsible for creating the climate of intol- 
erance that made the shooting inevitable) in Italy, Holland and the UK. 

14 April: West Germany-Arson attacks on Springer Press of fices and delivery trucks 


across West Germany. 

15 April: London—25,000 attend CND rally in Trafalgar Square at the end of the an- 
nual Aldermaston march. A spontaneous breakaway demonstration marches on 
the offices of the German Springer press office in the IPC building in Holborn, 
in protest against the shooting of Rudi Dutschke. 

20 April: Birmingham, UK—‘As I look ahead, I am filled with foreboding. Like the 
Roman, I see the River Tiber foaming with much blood.’ With this inflammatory 
classical quotation, Tory Shadow Minister of Defence Enoch Powell sparks racist 
demonstrations and violence throughout the UK. 

29 April: France—Protest meetings and demonstrations against the arrest of 22 March 
Group member Daniel Cohn-Bendit for allegedly causing ‘public disorder.’ 
April-May: USA-Black and white students occupy Columbia University. 
Demonstrators close the campus in protest against the University’s expansion 
into the black community of Harlem and CIA-funded and supported research 
institutes and programmes. Mark Rudd, later to emerge as a major figure in the 
US urban guerrilla group, the Weathermen, becomes nationally prominent for his 
role in the Columbia revolt. Major student protests also take place at University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Industrialised democracies—Opposition to the Vietnam War provides a focal point for 
the growing political tensions which appear to be reaching critical mass through- 
out the industrialised world. Protestors and dissidents take to the streets in angry 
confrontations with the forces of public order; universities and colleges of higher 
education are occupied; popular demands grow for greater democratic controls, 
wage and pension increases leading to strikes; factory occupations and direct ac- 
tions become daily events affecting every facet of public life. 

1 May: International—Traditienal labour day demonstrations. Few confrontations. 
Launch issue of Black Dwarf, a radical newspaper which becomes the platform 
for the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign and the intellectuals associated with the 
New Left Review. 

2 May: France-Te prevent the situation in the university campus deterierating even 
further Nanterre’s Dean Grappin instructs the police to shut down the Faculty of 
Letters. Five hundreds students are arrested and he summons five students from 
Nanterre, two anarchists, Jean-Pierre Duteuil and three Trotskyists, to appear the 
on the 6th before the University of Paris’s disciplinary panel, thereby bringing the 
Paris Sorbonne students into the equation. 

3 May: France-A meeting is called in the Sorbonne courtyard to protest against 
the closure of the Nanterre faculty and the carpeting of the Nanterre students. 
In response Sorbonne rector Paul Roche calls in the French riot police, the CRS 
(Compagnies Républicaines de Sécurité), and has the activists arrested for tres- 
pass. The students, evicted from the university, take to the streets demanding the 
hberation of their comrades who have been beaten up and summarily convicted, 
the re-opening of the university faculties and the withdrawal of the police. This, 
in turn, leads to the first major street fighting in the Latin Quarter. Until now the 
confrontation has been exclusively university-oriented; but over the next 24 hours 
it develops into a much wider social and industrial struggle. 


5 May: Paris—Paris is the scene of the worst street fighting since the Liberation in 
1944. Up to 30,000 students take to the streets, having been locked out ef their 
campuses by Sorbonne rector Paul Roche. 

6 May: France—CRS riot police occupy the Latin Quarter over the weekend te break 
up the 20,000-strong students march from Denfert Rochereau to St Germain des 
Prés who are calling for the release of all arrested demonstrators. Police attack the 
demonstrators, resulting in 422 arrests and 800 wounded. Demonstrations, strikes 
and factory occupations spread like wildfire to other French towns and cities. 

? May: France—50,000 students and teachers march through the streets of Paris be- 
hind a single banner: ‘Vive la Commune’ and sing the ‘Internationale’ at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Essex—Police with dogs called to Essex University after students break up a meet- 
ing addressed by a chemical warfare expert. 

8 May: France—The Stalinist French Communist Party (PCF)-—which has previ- 
ously denounced the students as ‘greupuscules’ and ‘provocateurs’ made up of chil- 
dren of the high bourgeoisie serving Gaullist objectives—changes tack and claims 
to support the students. 

10-11 May: France-Demonstrations and campus occupations extend to secondary 
schools and colleges. Students and teachers occupy the Latin Quarter en masse. 
Interior Minister Fouchet and Deputy Premier Foux orders Paris police chief 
Grimoud to clear the streets which leads to the gas-masked CRS baton charg- 
ing their way down the Latin Quarter’s rue Gay- Lussac and the infamous ‘night 
of the barricades’ in which over 1000 are wounded and at least 500 are arrested. 
The events of the night of 10-11 May capture the admiration, imagination and 
solidarity of radicals and trades-unionists throughout France and the rest of the 
world. The events of that night also strike fear into the authorities. Many aver- 
age militants cease being obstreperous students and perceive themselves as active 
revolutionaries. The streetfighting and the tactical and strategic debates which go 
on throughout Paris give the participants—and observers—a practical and theo- 
retical sense that dramatic revolutionary change is possible, if the momentum can 
be maintained and the envelope pushed that bit further. 

London:—Cecil King, right-wing plotter, Dai/y Mirror publisher and director of the 
Bank of England calls on Prime Minister Harold Wilson to resign in front page 
Daily Mirror article referring to a grave financial crisis facing the country. 

13 May: France— Over one million French workers and students demonstrate in Paris. 
The 22 March Group declares that the ‘struggle against repression’ has turned 
into ‘the struggle against the State.’ The CRS withdraw from the Sorbonne and 
the students move in to occupy the buildings, a move which 1s followed by an 
unprecedented intellectual explosion with every lecture theatre packed out, day 
and night, with students enthusiastically debating all the possibilities and every 
conceivable political, cultural and social idea. 

The Haque—First of May group bombs Spanish ambassador’s residence. 

14-21 May: France—The country’s industry and commerce is at a virtual standstill 
with up to ten million striking workers supporting the students. First factory oc- 
cupation takes place as workers take over Sud Aviation in Nantes. 


15 May: France-Workers occupy the Renault car factory in Cléon and students oc- 
cupy the Odeén. The strike movement acquires greater momentum with more 
than 122 factories throughout France occupied by workers. 

20 May: France—The entire country is on the verge of revolution and the Communist 
Party warns its members against anarchist ‘provocations.’ 

25 May: Bonn—First of May Group bombs Spanish Embassy. 

28 May: London—Homsey College of Art occupied by students protesting against 
the victimisation of progressive members of staff. Occupation lasts seven weeks. 
30 May: France—President de Gaulle announces he will not resign and claims that 
France is threatened by a Communist dictatorship. He dissolves the National 
Assembly, calls a general election and authorises Prefects as ‘Commissioners of 
the Republic’ to suppress subversion with all available means. He calls for a public 
show of strength on behalf of the Gaullists and more than 1 million Gaullists take 
to the streets in support of the president. The ‘Events of May’ are over, but the 
memory lingers on. 

June: Italy-Tens of thousands of pro-Chinese flyposters and grathti appear on the 
walls of Italian cities. These turn out to be the work of neo-fascists not Maoists. 
The black propaganda campaign is the brainchild of Federico Umberto D’Amato, 
head of the Bureau of Confidential Affairs (UAR) at the Italian Ministry of the 
Interior and Stefano Delle Chiaie’s paymaster and boss, as part of the ‘strategy of 
tension’ of which he is the puppetmaster. 

11 July: Moscow—Prava’a expresses alarm at process of liberalisation in Czecholsovakia 
where Alexander Dubéek is introducing ‘socialism with a human face’ and eco- 
nomic reforms. 

21 July: London—15,000 demonstrators march in solidarity with the Vietnamese 
NLF. 

22 July: Middle East-The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
launch their international campaign by hijacking an El-Al airliner. 

Summer: Alghero, Sardinia—Italian general staff establish training camp in Western 
Sardinia where Stefano Delle Chiaie’s Avanguardia Nazionale (AN) members 
receive ClA-sponsored training in terrorism and ideological indoctrination un- 
der the auspices of the NATO ‘Gladio’ plan which required member states to 
establish a national security authority to fight Communism and other perceived 
enemies of the status quo by means of clandestine citizen cadres. The nearby HQ_ 
of the US Army’s Southern Land Forces at La Maddalena in northern Sardinia is 
one of the many camps used for the training and coordination of ‘parallel’ forces. 
Gladio consists of 40 main groups divided into independent cells specialising 
in different fields of clandestine activity: 10 in sabotage, 6 each in intelligence 
gathering, propaganda, evasion and escape tactics and 12 in guerrilla activities. 
Another division handles the training of agents and special forces with access to 
secret arms caches which include handguns, automatic weapons, grenades, high- 
tech explosives, 60-millimetres mortars, 57-millimetres machine guns and sniper 
rifles. Within 4 years more than 4,000 people (predominantly right-wingers and 
neo-fascists) will have undergone training in Sardinia with control over at least 


139 arms and munitions caches in different parts of Italy---all part of a NATO/ 


US obsession with preventing a Communist or ‘Leftist’ ‘takeover’ of Italy either 
through insurrection or the ballot box. The number of terrorist actions reach 147 
in 1968, rising to 398 in 1969, and to a peak of 2,498 in 1978 before tapering 
off. Conclusive ‘Gladio’ links to the strategy of tension and right-wing terror- 
ism came to light in November 1973 when Venetian examining magistrate Carlo 
Mastelloni determined that the Argo-16 aircraft which exploded in flight near 
Venice was being used to shuttle trainees and munitions between the US base in 
Sardinia and ‘Gladio’ sites in north-east Italy. 

Summer: Madrid—Infuriated by the student disturbances that have spread to Spain 
from France and elsewhere in Europe, Franco is convinced that university unrest 
is the work of foreign agitators and that the growing number of younger priests 
involved in supporting the labour and regionalist opposition to the regime are 
disguised Communists. Franco authorises his Minister of Justice, Antonio Maria 
Oriol, to set up a special prison for priests at Zamora where more than 50 priests 
arc imprisoned. The extreme right within the Francoist coalition respond to this 
leftward shift of the clergy with the emergence of an ultra-right-wing anticler- 
icalism which is strongest in Blas Pifiar’s neo-nazi political association Fuerza 
Nueva and its armed terror squads, the Guerrilleros de Cristo Rey (the warriors of 
Christ the King) who are closely linked to General Eduardo Blanco’s security ser- 
vices (DGS/BPS) and Stefano delle Chiaie’s Italian terror network Avanguardia 
Nazionale (AN). 

August: Italy—International Anarchist Congress held in Carrara. 

12 August: London—T'zzme @ut launch issue released. Its ‘Agitprop’ and Seven Days’ 
news sections become important reference points for radical London. 

20-27 August: Czechoslovakia—Tanks from Russia, Poland, Hungary and East 
Germany invade in the early hours. Workers and students offer passive resistance, 
telling tank crews to go home, some are set ablaze. Dubéek spends a week in 
Moscow accused of right-wing revisionism before returning looking worn-out 
and tired. Czechoslovakia remains occupied until the situation is ‘normalised.’ 
Czech Communist Party hardliners are established in power. 

28 August: Chicago—Mayor Daley’s police units violently attack young demonstrators 
outside the Democratic National Convention. 

10 September: Spain— Seven young anarchists arrested accused of conspiring with 
First of May Group and of having participated in a number of actions in the 
Valencia region, including charges of ‘preparing’ bank robbery. The information 
leading to their arrests is provided by Scotland Yard’s Metropolitan Police Special 
Branch. 

3 October: Ulster-March organised by the Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association 
against anti-Catholic discrimination in jobs and housing is banned by William 
Craig, the right-wing N.I. Minister for Home Affairs. 

5 October: Derry-Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) officers attack civil rights 
demonstrators with clubs and water cannons, thirty people are taken to hospital. 
The RUC go into the Bogside the next day, breaking into houses and attacking 
Catholics. Twenty people are admitted to hospital, two of whom later die. 

15 October: London— ‘The Imperial War Museum in London is firebombed. 


27 October: London—100,000 people march past barricaded shops and offices from 
the Embankment to Hyde Park Corner. This is the biggest demonstration yet 
in the UK against the Vietnam War. A breakaway group, mainly of anarchists, 
skirmish with police in Grosvenor Square. 

28 October: Czechoslovakia~Tens of thousands of Czechs take to the streets of Prague 
to protest against the Soviet occupation. 

4 November: West Berlin- West German Foreign Ministry is firebombed. 

6 November: Washington—Richard Nixon is elected President of the United States. 
17-19 November: Derry—Civil rights strikes and demonstrations by Derry workers 
against police brutality and victimisation of Catholics. 

30 November: Northern | reland—Protestant extremists occupy the centre of Armagh. 
December: USA-Activists from the Chicago Region of the SDS pass the radical 
resolution called “Towards a Revolutionary Youth Movement’ (RYM). The reso- 
lution is supported by a number of people who are later to set up the Weather 
Underground, including Bernardine Dohrn, Jim Mellen, Mark Rudd, Bill Ayers, 
John Jacobs, and Howie Machtinger. 

1 December: London—-Squatters launch campaign to house homeless families with oc- 
cupation of roof of halt-empty block of luxury flats at Snaresbrook. 

2 December: USA—Nixon names Henry Kissinger as national security adviser. 

5-16 December: Bristol—Bristol University sit-in with 800 students occupying the 
Senate building. Their demands include calls for the expansion of the student 
union facilities and access for students from the neighbouring art and technical 
colleges. 

19 December: West Berlin-Rectorate of West Berlin’s Free University is firebombed. 


1969 

3 January: Northern Ireland—Violence flares in Derry at the end of the seventy-three- 
mile civil rights march from Belfast. Ulster Catholics want ‘one man, one vote’ in 
the province. 

6 January: Northern lreland—The NI government uses ‘B’ Specials (Ulster Special 
Constabulary) to aid the Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

3 February: London—Unexploded First of May Group bombs are discovered on the 
premises of the Bank of Bilbao and the Bank of Spain. 

9 February: Liverpool—First of May Group bomb Bank of Spain. 

27 February: West Berlin-Visit of US President Richard Nixon triggers demonstra- 
tions and an unsuccessful bomb attempt on his motorcade. Following the visit, 
German secret police raid a number of Berlin communes where they discover 
explosives. The police arrest two men, Dieter Kunel and Rainer Longhans. The 
explosives had been supplied by the German secret pollice through their agent 
provocateur, Peter Urbach. 

March: Italy-The Committee of the Croce Nera Anarchica (CNA—Anarchist 
Black Cross) is set up in Milan by Amedeo Bertolo, Umberto del Grande and 
Giuseppe Pinelli. Initially intended to provide an autonomous vehicle for support 
of Spanish political prisoners, the ‘strategy of tension’ which unfolds from April 


through to December 1969, which culminates in the killing of Giuseppe Pinelli by 
the Milan secret police, shifts the focus of ABC activity away from anti-Francoist 
activity towards support for the Italian anarchist prisoners targeted and framed 
by the Italian and NATO secret services, in their violent and amoral attempts to 
demonise and marginalise the radical, the Communist and the extraparliamentary 
left in Italian politics. The ABC/CNA was to play a crucial counter-information 
role in focusing Italian public opinion on the part played by the state in the right- 
wing terror campaign which successfully manipulated Italian politics between 
1945 and 1980. 

9 March: West Berlin-JF Kennedy library is firebombed causing £12,00@ worth of 
damage. 

15 March: London—Two anarchists, Alan Barlow and Phil Carver, are arrested imme- 
diately following an explosion at the Banco de Bilbao in Covent Garden. Found 
in their possession is a letter claiming the action on behalf of the First of May 
Group. 

18 April: Northern lreland—Civil rights activist Bernadette Devlin is elected as 
Westminster MP for the Mid-Ulster constituency. 

19 April: France—Daniel Cohn-Bendit is deported to West Germany. 

Northern Ireland—Riots as Derry RUC invade Catholic Bogside 

20 April: Northern lreland—British troops called in to guard key installations as vio- 
lence intensifies in the province. 

24 April: Vietnam—US death toll rises to 33,641, exceeding the number killed in the 
Korean war. 

25 April: Itay-Two bombs explode in Milan: one at the FIAT stand at the 
Trade Fair and another at the bureau de change in the Banca Nazionale delle 
Communicazione at Central Station. Dozens are injured, but none seriously. 

28 April: Northern Ireland-Major James Chichester-Clark succeeds Captain Terence 
O’Neill as Northern Ireland Prime Minister. 

2 May: Italy-Six anarchists—Eliane Vincileone, Giovanni Corradini, Paolo 
Braschi, Paolo Faccioli, Angelo Piero Della Savia and Tito Pulsinelli are arrested 
and charged with responsibility for fifteen bomb attacks on Francoist buildings 
and the attack in the Milan Trade Fair, an action which is proved to be the work 
of fascists. 

USA-T'wo New York university campuses are closed due to student rioting. 

25 May: West Germany-Bomb explodes in the Spanish Embassy. It is claimed on 
behalf of the Iberian Anarchist Federation (FAI) in solidarity with the Spanish 
workers expelled from Germany at the request of the Spanish Embassy in the 
country. 

June: Brazil-Publication of Carlos Marighella’s Mintmanual of the Urban Guerrilla, 
which shifts the focus of the liberation struggles towards the cities rather than 
the rural strategies of Che, Mao and Debray. Marighella had left the Brazilian 
Communist Party for being too reformist and taken up armed struggle against the 
fascist/military government. The Minimanuals opening sentence states: ‘Anyone 
who opposes the military dictatorship and wants to fight against it can do some- 
thing, however little. He defines terrorism as the use of bomb attacks and the 


looting of stocks of food for the benefit of the people. He states that terrorism 
alone will not win power, but it ‘could demoralise the authorities.’ He also insists 
that terrorist acts are ‘not designed to kill the common people, or to upset or in- 
timidate them in any way. 

Summer: West Germany—The Central Committee of the Roaming Hash Rebels—the 
‘militant kernel of Berlin’s counter-culture’——1s formed. 

15 July: West Germany—Lecal government office in Bamberg badly damaged in bomb 
attack. Blank ID cards are stolen. 

Summer: USA-SDS summer projects in Michigan and Ohio develop as prototype 
Weather Underground collectives. 

3 August: Northern lreland—British Army armoured cars crush barricades in Catholic 
communities. 

9 August: Italy —Ten bombs are planted by fascists (acting on instructions from 
agents of the Ministry of the Interior) on as many trains. Eight explode and 
twelve pcople arc injured. 

12 August: Northern lreland—112 people are treated in hospital following siege of 
Bogside by Derry RUC. 

14 August: Northern Ireland—Rioting in Belfast; ten civilians killed. 

16 August: London—Home of Duncan Sandys, Tory MP, fire-bombed. 

Northern lreland—OK troops begin patrolling the Falls Road and Ardoyne areas of 
Belfast. 

17 August: London—Ulster Office is firebombed. Jan Purdie arrested. 

19 August: Brighton—Bomb thrown into army recruiting office. 

Autumn: West Berlin—Formation of the Tupamaros West Berlin (TW), West 
Germany’s first urban guerrilla group. Within a few months a similar group is 
formed in Munich, Tupamaros, Munich (TM). 

September: USA—Weatherman action in Pittsburg, organised and led by women. 

10 September: Northern lreland—There are now 7,000 British troops in the province. 
12 September: USA—Richard Nixon orders B-52 bombing raids of North Vietnam 
to continue. 

16 September: UK—Barbara Hulanicki opens Biba boutique in Kensington High St. 
21 September: UK—Police storm squat at 144 Piccadilly evicting 250 hippie squatters 
and ending the week-long occupation of 100-room mansion. 

24 September: USA—The Conspiracy 8 trial opens in Chicago. A Weatherman action 
outside the courthouse results in the arrest of nineteen members of the “Weather 
Underground’ 

October: Uruguay—~Tupamaros (The Movement for National Liberation—MLN) 
occupy the town of Pando (25 kilometres frem Montevideo) and carry out expro- 
priations and food re-distributions. In a poll, around 59 per cent of the population 
think the Tupamaros are pursuing social justice. 

8-11 October: USA—SDS National Action takes place in Chicago. The Weatherman 
‘Days of Rage’ result in the arrest of activists and major felony charges, local and 
federal, against Weatherman leaders. 

9 October: London—Petrol bombs discovered in left luggage locker. 

USA—Millions of Americans demonstrate against the war in Vietnam. They march, 


hold rallies and read aloud the roll of the 40,000 American dead. 

10 October: Northern lreland—Bb Specials (Protestant police auxilliaries) disbanded, to 
be replaced by the Ulster Defence Regiment (UDR). 

29 October: USA—Bobby Seale is gagged during the ‘Conspiracy 8’ trial. 

Nov-Dec: West Germany—Six bomb attacks in West Berlin. 

November: Northern lreland—IRA splits into ‘Official, and ‘Provisionals.’ 

4 November: Brazil-Carlos Marighela is shot dead by police. 

19 November: USA—Sergeant Paul Meadlo announces on television that his platoon, 
led by Lieutenant William Calley fired into a group of Vietnamese women and 
children in the village of My Lai, massacring 109 people, including a two-year 
old child. 

4 December: USA—Black Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark Clark are murdered by 
Chicago police. 

? December: Italy —Anarchists Giovanni Corradini and Eliane Vincileone are re- 
Icascd from jail for lack of evidence. 

12 December: Italy-Four bombs explode almost simultaneously in the late afternoon. 
One planted in the Banca Nazionale dell’Agricoltura in the Piazza Fontana in 
Milan claims sixteen lives and wounds another hundred people. In Rome a bomb 
goes off at the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, killing two people and wounding 
fourteen, and two devices go off at the cenotaph in the Piazza Venezia, wound- 
ing four. Another bomb is discovered, unexploded, at the Banca Commerciale in 
the Piazza della Scala in Milan. Four hours later, ordinance officers blow it up, 
eliminating the most crucial evidence in the whole case. Numerous arrests are 
made, chiefly of anarchists. Among those arrested is the anarchist railway worker 
Giuseppe Pinelli. The bombings are the work of agents of the Italian Ministry of 
the Interior in pursuit of the ‘Strategy of Tension.’ Inspector Calabresi, with the 
Milan Questura insists that they have to look at the role of the anarchists. 

15 December: Italy—The anarchist Pietro Valpreda is arrested at the courtheuse in 
Milan and taken to Rome that evening. Around midnight, Anarchist Black Cross 
co-founder Pinelli ‘falls’ from the fourth floor at police headquarters in Milan. In 
Vittorio Veneto, Guido Lorenzon visits lawyer Alberto Steccanella to report that 
a friend, Giovanni Ventura, may have been implicated in the 12 December bomb 
outrages. 

16 December: Italy-T'axi driver Cornelio Rolandi identifies Valpreda as the passen- 
ger he ferried close to the Banca Nazionale dell’Agricolturain the Piazza Fontana 
on the afternoon of 12 December. 

West Germany—The first arrest arrest warrants are issued for three people suspect- 
ed of involvement in political bombings. The three suspects—Bernard Braun, 
Michael ‘Bommi’ Baumann, and an unidentified Dutchman, go underground. 

17 December: Italy —Press conference by the Milan anarchists at the Circolo Ponte 
della Ghisolfa where they describe the Piazza Fontana outrage as a ‘State 
massacre.’ 

20 December: Italy—Nearly three thousand people attend Pinelli’s funeral. 

27-30 December: USA—Weatherman ‘National War Council’ takes place in Flint, 
Michigan. 


1970 

28 January: Paris—First of May Group bomb office of Spanish Cultural attaché. 
February: West Berlin—Several anarchists—including Michael Baumann, Thomas 
Weisbecker and Georg Von Rauch—arc arrested while beating up right wing 
journalist (@zck) Horst Rieck in his Berlin apartment. Rieck had recently pub- 
lished scandalous stories about the Left in Berlin. Baader, Ensslin and Astrid 
Proll decide not to answer bail and choose to go underground. 

10 February: London— Ian Purdie is sentenced to nine months for throwing a petrol 
bomb at the Ulster Office in Saville Row during an Irish civil rights campaign 
march. 

20 February: London—Three students arrested as they attempt to firebomb a Barclays 
Bank. 

28 February: Paris—First of May Group bombs Bank of Bilbao and the office of 
Spanish State Railways. 

3 March: France—-Three Spanish anarchists are arrested trying to kidnap Spain’s per- 
manent delegates to UNESCO: Juan Garcia Macarena, 24; José Cabal Riera, 21; 
and José Canizares Varella, 35. 

6 March: USA-Explosion in a Greenwich Village (New York) house in which 
Weatherman activists Ted Gold, Diana Oughton, and Terry Robbins are killed. 
March: West Germany-Horst Mahler is convicted following an anti-Springer press 
demonstration and receives a six month suspended sentence. 

22 March: Cambodia—Phnom Penh appeals to Britain and the USSR to halt the inva- 
sion of its territory. 

28 March: London—Bomb discovered at Waterloo Station. 

1-2 April: Northern Ireland-Clashes between British Army and Catholics of 
Ballymurphy Estate, Belfast. 

3 April: USA—Twelve Weatherman are indicted by a federal grand jury on thirteen 
counts (one count each for crossing state lines intending to incite riot, and one 
count of conspiring to do the above. 

4 April: Germany—Andreas Baader is arrested and imprisoned in West Berlin when 
arrested driving witheut a licence. 

15 April: Italy—Inspector Luigi Calabresi begins proceedings against Pio Baldelli, 
the director of the weekly Lotta Continua who had accused him of responsibility 
for Pinelli’s death. 

USA:—F BI arrest Weatherman activists Linda Evans and Dianne Donghi. 

22 April: Belgium—Italian anarchist Ivo della Savia arrested in Brussels on an Italian 
extradition warrant. He is accused by the Italian authorities of being a member 
both of the 22 March and First of May Groups. 

30 April: UsA—President Nixon orders US combat troops to invade Cambodia. 

4 May: USA—Four students, two of them women, are shot dead by National Guard 
soldiers at Kent State University in Ohio during a demonstration against the 
sending of US troops into Cambodia. The Guard shoot into a crowd of peacefil 
anti-war demonstrators injuring eleven. Two black students are also shot dead at 
Jackson State University in Mississippi. Nixon says: ‘when dissent turns to vio- 
lence it invites tragedy.’ 


London—US Embassy firebombed. 

10 May: London—Following telephone warnings incendiary devices are discovered 
aboard Iberia (Spanish state airline) aeroplanes at Heathrow and other European 
airports. 

14 May: West Germany— Andreas Baader is broken out of the Tcgcl Prison by armed 
friends, including Ulrike Meinhof. An elderly guard, Mr. Linke, is badly weunded 
in the escape which marks the beginning of the Red Army Faction (RAF). 

19 May: London-Wembley Conservative Association firebombed. 

21 May: USA—-The Weather Underground issues its first communiqué. 

22 May: London—Bomb discovered at a new high security police station in Paddington. 
This is later claimed by the prosecution in the trial of the Stoke Newington Eight 
to be the first action undertaken by The Angry Brigade. 

21 May: Italy-Milan examining magistrate Giovanni Caizzi asks that the file on 
Pinelli’s death be closed and that it be recorded as an accidental death. 

8 June: Argentina—President Juan Carlos Ongania overthrown in a US-backed mili- 
tary coup. 

9 June: USA— Weather Underground bomb New York City police HQ. 

10 June: London—Brixton Conservative Association firebombed. 

11 June: London—Stuart Christie’s Finsbury Park home raided under an explosives 
warrant. 

18 June: London— Lambeth Court firebombed. 

19 June: London— Edward Heath becomes Conservative prime minister. 

27 June: Northern lreland—Catholic-Protestant clashes throughout Belfast. Protestants 
shot in battle of St Matthews’ Church. 

30 June: London—Army depot in Kimber Road firebombed; Ian Purdie is released 
from Albany prison (Isle of Wight). 

2-5 July: Northern lreland—British Army curfew in Falls Road district, Belfast. 

3 July: Paris and London—Simultaneous bomb attacks against Spanish State Tourist 
offices, and the Spanish and Greek Embassies. 

Italy—-Antonio Amati, head of the investigation bureau in Milan agrees to Caizzi’s 
request that the file on Pinelli’s death be closed. 

? July: London—Army recruiting office in South London is firebombed as is the 
Army Officer Training Centre in Holborn. 

8 July: Germany—24-year old Georg Von Rauch, one of the founders of the German 
Anarchist Black Cross, escapes from Moabit Criminal Court aided by his co-ac- 
cused Thomas Weissbecker and Michael ‘Bommi’ Baumann. Together they form 
the June 2nd Group, taking the name from the date in 1967 when the student 
Benno Ohnesorg was murdered by a German policeman (Karl Heinz Kurras) for 
demonstrating against the Shah of Iran. The group finances itsclf from breaking 
open cigarette machines and bank robberies. 

10 July: London—Home of a retired Stoke Newington policeman is firebombed. 
16July: UK—Edward Heath declares a state of emergency as dockers stage their first 
national strike. Troops on standby to keep docks open. 

22 July: Italy—Fascist secret service agents plant bomb on ‘Southern Arrow’ train, 


killing six and injuring 139. 


23 July: USA—Thirteen Weather Underground members are indicted by federal 
grand jury on charges of conspiring to engage in acts of terrorism and sabotage 
against police stations and other institutions. 

26 July: USA-Weather Underground issues communiqué 3 in response to the Justice 
department indictment against its members. 

2? July: USA— Weather Underground bomb a New York branch of the Bank of 
America. 

Portugal:—Death of dictator Antonio de Oliveira de Salazar. 

August: West Germany—Rcd Army Faction (RAF) activities begin. 

2 August: Northern lreland—British army uses rubber bullets on demonstrators for the 
first time. 

18 August: London—Iberia Airlines office is bombed. 

30 August: London—The home of the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, Sir 
John Waldron, is damaged by a bomb blast. The bombing is not reported in the 
national press. 

4 September: Chile—Socialist leader Salvador Allende is elected president. (In 1973 it 
emerged that the CIA under instructions from its then director, William Broe, and 
the president of International Telephone and Telegraph [ITT], Harold Geneen, 
conspired to stop his election and destabilise his government.) 

8 September: London—The Chelsea home of the Attorney General, Sir Peter 
Rawlinson is bombed. This also goes unreported. 

12 September: Jordan—Members of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) blow up three British, Swiss and US aeroplanes after releasing all but 
fifty-six of the passengers who are held as hostages for the return of PFLP activist 
Leila Khaled, then being held in Britain. 

1? September: Isle of Wight-Jake Prescott paroled from Albany Prison. 

21 September: London—Wimbledon Conservative Association firebombed. 

26 September: London—Hampstead Conservative Association firebombed; bomb 
explodes outside Barclays Bank, Heathrow; First of May Group carries out si- 
multaneous bomb attacks against Iberia Airlines in Geneva, Frankfurt, Paris and 
London airports. 

29 September: Germany—RAF attacks three banks in West Berlin within minutes of 
each other. They escape with 217,469.50 DMarks (£26,500). 

30 September: UK-PF LP activist Leila Khaled released and flown to Beirut. 

§ October: Canada-French Canadian scparatists of the Front de Liberation 
Quebequois (FLQ) kidnap British diplomat James Cross. 

7 October: London—Booby-trapped hand-grenade discovered at BOAC’s Victoria Air 
terminal. 

8 October: London—Second explosion at Attorney General Rawlinson’s home. 

West Berlin:- Acting on a tip-off, German police raid an RAF meeting at 
Knesebkstrasse 8 where they arrest Horst Mahler, Irene Geogens, Ingrid Schubert, 
Monika Berberich and Brigitte Asdonk. 

9 October: London, Manchester, Birmingham and Paris—Italian Trade Centre, Exhibition 
Building, Cork Street, bombed. Simultaneous attacks against Italian govern- 
ment in Manchester, Birmingham and Paris. The actions are claimed on behalf of 


Giuseppe Pinelli, the Italian anarchist murdered by the Milan police in December 
1969. 

ltaly—The Calabresi-Lotta Continua case opens. The court is chaired by Aldo 
Biotti, with Michele Lener representing Calabresi. Baldelli’s lawyers are 
Marcello Gentili and Bianca Guidetti Serra. The prosecution counsel is Emilio 
Guicciardi. 

10 October: Canada~T'wo men kidnap and kill Quebec Labour and Immigration 
Minister, Pierre Laporte (his body is discovered on the 18th). 

22 October: Chile-A state of emergency is declared following a CIA-backed plot to 
assassinate Salvador Allende’s army chief, General Schneider. 

24 October: London—Bomb explodes in the head office of the cleansing department 
in Greenford during a council workers’ strike. 

26 October: Keele and London—Keele University administration building firebombed 
and Barclays Bank in Stoke Newington firebombed. Newspaper report says: 
‘Police are investigating scveral similar incidents at other branches.’ 

November: Italy-First recorded violent actions of the Marxist Brigate Rosse (Red 
Brigades) with armed robberies and the firebombing of cars and theatres. It is 
quite possible that the BR were infiltrated and manipulated from very early on 
by elements of the Italian Ministry of the Interior (Confidential Affairs Bureau) 
and/or individuals such as Captain David Carrett, attached to NATO's Southern 
Command (FTASE) in Verona from 1969 to 1974, and his successor, Captain 
Theodore Richards, based in Vicenza from 1974 to 1978. Another US citizen 
involved in the clandestine machinations of the time, including the right-wing 
coup attempts, was Hung Fendwich who operated out of the offices of the Selenia 
company (part of the STET-IRI group) in Rome’s Via Tiburtina. 

3 November: Chile—Allende is sworn in as president; he promises ‘socialism within 
liberty, 

16 November: Germany— Neustadt Town Hall broken into and 31 official stamps, 
fifteen passports and one ID card stolen. 

20 November: London— Bombing of a BBC Outside Broadcast van covering the Miss 
World contest at the Albert Hall in London. The police allege that Jake Prescott 
is responsible for this explosion, but witnesses later vouch that Prescott was in fact 
in Edinburgh at the time and they are forced to drop this charge. 

26 November: UK-The first year of the Heath government is marked by more strikes 
than at any time since the General Strike of 1926. 

3 December: London- Spanish Embassy in London machine-gunned in one of the 
many international protests against the trial of the Basque nationalists, the Burgos 
Six. The incident is not reported at the time. 

London:—Publication of the Industrial Relations Bill (IRB). 

Canada:—The FLQ free kidnapped British diplomat James Cross. 

? December: Italy —Prince Junio Valerio Borghese, leader of the Fronte Nazionale 
with Stefano Delle Chiaie (aided by people directly linked to Interior Ministry 
chief Federico D'Amato), lead an attempted coup d’etat. Licio Gelli, head of the P2 
masonic lodge, is in charge of kidnapping the president of the republic, Giuseppe 
Saragat. The plotters were not arrested and most of the leaders fled to Franco’s 


Spain. A seminal document in regard to this incident, which was not mentioned 
in the press until three months after the event, was the 132-page ‘Supplement B’ 
of the US Army’s Field Manual, published that same year. Taking its cue from 
earlier CIA and NSC documents, the manual states that if a country is not suf fi- 
ciently anti-communist, ‘serious attention must be given to possible modifications 
of the structure. If that country does not react with sufficient vigour, the docu- 
ment continues, ‘groups acting under US Army intelligence control should be 
used to launch violent or non-violent actions according to the nature of the case.’ 
8 December: UK—Day of major national demonstrations against the Conservative 
government’s Industrial Relations Bill (IRB). 

9 December: London—Bombing of the Department of Employment and Productivity 
in St James Square, London. The police had just completed a search of the build- 
ing when the bomb exploded. The action is claimed by the Angry Brigade. 

12 December: Italy -Demonstrations in Milan on the first anniversary of the Piazza 
Fontana massacre. Fierce clashcs between police and demonstrators. Student Enzo 
Santarelli dies when struck in the chest by a tear-gas canister fired by the police. 


1971 

8 January: Uruguay—Tupamaro gucrrillas kidnap British Ambassador in Montevidco, 
Geoffrey Jackson. 

12 January: UK—Thousands of people strike and march against the Industrial 
Relations Bill. That evening the Barnet home of Robert Carr, Edward Heath’s 
Minister of Employment, is bombed twice. The first explosion occurs at 10:05 
pm, the second at 10:20 pm. The action is claimed by the Angry Brigade. 

According to The Times: ‘One man the police particularly want... is a Scot in 
his twenties who is suspected of being involved in the bomb attack at the Iberia 
Airlines office in London last August. This man was believed to be in Paris yes- 
terday.’ This thinly disguised reference to Stuart Christie now identifies him as the 
likely ‘candidate for outrage.’ His anarchist history and his involvement with the 
anti-Francoist resistance movement in Spain also makes him an ideal candidate 
for a police ‘fit-up.’ Police searches extend over the whole of the London area and 
many people are taken to Barnet Police Station for questioning. It is reported that 
Special Branch are watching ‘members of a group believed to be connected with 
the explosions.’ All those questioned at Barnet in the early part of the week are 
released, apart from a man and a woman who were handed over to the police in 
other parts of London in connection with other offences. 

In the week following the Carr bomb a police guard is provided for Justice 
Melford Stevenson after he received a phone call saying that a bomb was to be 
placed in his house. This is ‘the hanging judge’ of the time who is later to sentence 
Jake Prescott to fifteen years. 

Orders are issued to police and security services by the Cabinet Office that 
the Angry Brigade must be flushed out as a matter of top priority. An under- 
cover squad of Special Branch officers is formed to pursue full-time investigation 
into the group. Full-time guards are provided for all Cabinet ministers. These 


are angry times... Peter Walker (environment Minister), Melford Stevenson, Tory 
MP Hugh Fraser, Tory Prime Minister Heath and many others have received 
threatening calls. A communiqué sent to the Express newspaper says: “The Angry 
Brigade is after Heath now. We're getting closer.” 

18 January: Glasgow—South African Airways office is firebombed. 

19 January: London—Jake Prescott is arrested in Notting Hill on charges of handling 
a stolen cheque book. 

20 January: London—Prescott appears at Marylebone Court, where he is questioned 
by Chief Superintendent Roy Habershon in charge of the Carr bomb inquiry. 
While he is held on remand, he is placed in a cell with informers Messrs A, B 
and C. Habershon interviews Mr. A at Camberwell Court, which he follows up 
again on February 9. Mr. A makes a statement thatJake has ‘admitted the bomb- 
ings at the DEP, Carr’s home and the Miss World Contest.’.. Unfortunately for 
Habershon, the jury at Prescott’s trial are not prepared to believe the police wit- 
ness (perhaps thcy had in mind the £10,000 reward that had been offered by the 
Daily Mirror for police informants)... This part of the police evidence is later 
rejected. The police are given full rein to do what they like. In the middle of the 
hysteria generated by the idea that the opposition might be armed after a Cabinet 
minister has his side door blown off, a manhunt takes place intended to ‘leave no 
stone unturned.’ Stuart Christie is a particular victim of this. The London evening 
newspapers trumpet day after day about the ‘young Scottish anarchist recently re- 
turned from Spain,’ whom they had branded as the most likely... people disappear 
off the streets for questioning. Police raid offices of leading newspapers and take 
photographers to Barnet to identify people from photographs taken outside Carr’s 
house on the night of the January 12 bombing. 

In the weeks following the Carr bombing, the Barnet Brigade, headed by Chief 
Superintendent Roy Habershon, Commander Bond and Commander Dace, raid 
houses of ‘known left-wing extremists’ all over London with sniffer dogs and pho- 
tographers. Their concern (as is clear from the number of address books, maga- 
zines, letters, etc that they take) is to draw up a picture of the extra- parliamentary 
left, whose activities they are now forced to take seriously, and of whose structures 
they were more or less ignorant. 

The raids include: 

January 13: Chris Reed, Huddleston Road, London, N7 

January 14: Stuart Roche, Schools Union activist. 

January 15: Ian Purdie’s brother, Robert is taken to Barnet and questioned. The 
police are looking for Ian. 

January 17:The house of Ann Lamche (Cinema Action) is raided. Two peeple are 
taken off for questioning. The Agitprop house in Muswell Hill (which the police 
were eager to look round) address book copied. 

January 19: 4 known raids in which nothing is found. Joc Keith and Tony Swash 
questioned by Habershon. 

January 20: Ian Purdie questioned by Palmer-Hall at Bedford Gardens. 

January 21: Paul Lewis of International Times is questioned by Habershon. Office 
and home searched. 


January 22: Chris Allen is questioned by Edinburgh CID. Habershon goes to 
Edinburgh for three days. 

January 23: Another raid in Edinburgh. 

January 24: Police raid a house in London and two men, Ross Flett and Phil 
Carver are dragged off to Barnet for questioning. Habershon refuses them ac- 
cess to a lawyer who was present outside the station. The papers start to talk of a 
Scottish anarchist. 

25 January: Glasgaow—Heme of the Lord Provost bombed. 

2? January: London—Communiqué 5 received by the Press Association. The police 
are forced to admit that earlier bombings (which they had covered up) had taken 
place, but impose a press blackout on the course of the investigations. At the same 
time the Daz/y Mirror offers a £10,000 reward to anybody providing information 
leading to a conviction. 

29 January: London—Zhe London Times reports: ‘Scotland Yard and security efficials 
arc becoming incrcasingly embarrassed and annoycd by the activities of the Angry 
Brigade, who cannot now be dismissed as a group of cranks. Some senior of- 
ficers credit the group with a degree of professional skill that has seldom been 
experienced.’ 

Two men are seized by police in London and taken to Barnet for questioning 
concerning ‘about 30 unpublicised attacks on Establishment property’ including 
banks, the home of Conservative MP Duncan Sandys and various Conservative 
Party offices. The Evening News reports that: ...in the latest report of HM 
Inspector of Explosives, “there was again a substantial increase in the number of 
cases involving homemade devices. There is evidence of the increasing use of such 
devices in the furtherance of political activities.” 
30January: Slough— Conservative Office firebombed. 

3 February: London—Jake Prescott is released on bail. Jan Purdie is in court at the 
time, as he had been for Jake’s previous remands. 

6 February: Northern lreland—Gunner Curtis shot in Belfast, first British soldier to die 
in current troubles. 

9 February: Jersey—The home of a local businessman is firebombed. 

10 February Germany: —Exchange of gunfire between Manfred Grashof, Astrid Proll 
and the police. 

11 February: London— Jake Prescott and a Dutch friend are arrested in a North 
London pub and taken to Barnet Police Station where they are refused access to 
lawyers for two days. Jake is interrogated by Habershon and Allard for hours. The 
house in Grosvenor Avenue, Islington, where Jake Prescott had been staying, is 
raided and searched for explosives. Diaries, address books, newspapers and other 
articles are removed, despite protests that this does not come under the terms 
of the police warrants. Press reports make Grosvenor Avenue the centre of the 
conspiracy. Earlier that same day Habershon and his men disrupted the trial of 
the people involved in the demonstration at the Miss World contest in November 
1970. Four of the defence witnesses who were due to give evidence in the trial 
were taken to Barnet where they were questioned and denied access to legal repre- 
sentation. Habershon makes his historic statement: ‘I am not concerned with legal 


niceties.’ Charges are brought against Scotland Yard for assault (of those dragged 
away from Bow Street) and for wrongful arrest and imprisonment. The Special 
Branch were present at the Miss World trial. 

12 February: London—Prescott’s defence counsel prepares a writ of habeas corpus 
which requires the police to either charge him or release him. 

13 February: London—Jan Oudenaarden, the Dutchman, is released after what he de- 
scribes as the most frightening experience of his life. Jake Prescott is charged with 
conspiracy to cause explosions between July 30 1970 and December 1971, and 
with the specific bombings of Carr’s home, the Dept of Employment and the Miss 
World contest. Prescott and Oudenaarden had been * detained for questioning’ for 
3 days. In the court at Barnet, Habershon is challenged to produce ‘grounds for 
arrest’ and is threatened with legal action. It is claimed that he tried to persuade 
Prescott to change his lawyer. The homes of Hilary Creek, John Barker, Kate 
MacLean, Chris Allen and others are searched. Laos:—South Vietnamese troops 
backed by US warplanes and artillery invade Laos. 

15 February: Manchester—Cannock Street is raided again. 

19 February: Edinburgh-Habershon goes to Edinburgh. Two houses are raided and 
Jane and Chris Allen are questioned. That same day The Times prints Communiqué 
6 from the Angry Brigade. There is also a telephone call from an Angry Brigade 
spokesman to the Havering Recorder in Essex, saying that from Saturday next a 
campaign of violence would be conducted against Conservative Party policies in 
South Africa. 

20 February: UK—Mike Kane’s house is raided in Angry Brigade investigation. 

1 March: UK-1.5 million workers stage a one-day strike in protest against the 
Industrial Relations Bill. 

5 March: London—House in Talbot Road, Notting Hill raided. 

6 March: London—12 midnight, house in Tyneham Road, SW11 is raided and Ian 
Purdie arrested. Habershon states at Barnet that ‘the raid was to find explosives 
and Jan Purdie. They are synonymous as far as ] am concerned.’ He admits in 
court that he ordered Purdie’s arrest for questioning, an illegal act. 

? March: London—Ian Purdie is charged with Jake Prescott with two Angry Brigade 
bombings. They are remanded in custody to the top security wing at Brixton 
Prison—as Category A prisoners—and are kept in their cells for 23 hours a day. 
10 March: London—7'4e Guardian reports on police excesses in the Angry Brigade 
investigations. 

18 March: Ilford— During a major strike of Ford workers the main office of the Ford 
Motor Company at Gants Hill, Ilford, on the outskirts of London, is wrecked 
by a powerful explosion. A thousand word communiqué (Communiqué no 7) is 
delivered shortly after. The bomb at Fords sparks off another wave of raids. 
UK:—-1.5 million workers stage second one day strike against IRB. 

20 March: London—Flats in Notting Hill are raided and def ence documents seized. 
23 March: London—Grosvenor Avenue raided for the second time. Dogs and ten po- 
lice officers. 

Argentina—In Buenos Aires, President Roberto Levingstone is overthrown by the 
military in a coup. 


23 March: Northern lreland— Brian Faulkener——a former Minister of Home Affairs in 
1959 and responsible for the introduction then of internment— is named Prime 
Minister of N. Ireland. The issue now is not whether internment is to come, 
but when and on what scale. His premiership is to be the shortest in Nerthern 
Ireland’s chequered history—12 months to the day. 

24 March: London—T'wo houses in East London raided under explosives warrants by 
Special Branch Detective Sergcant Cremer and DC Bentley. First, Ron Bailcy’s 
with explosives warrant where typewriter impressions are taken. Second, Digger 
Walsh's 

1 April: London—T wo flats in Notting Hill raided and more defence files are seized. 
Since their arrest, Purdie and Prescott have been kept in solitary in Brixton Prison, 
allowed out for only one hour each day. Their defence lawyers can only gain ac- 
cess to them with permission with Habershon. When the defence counsel asks 
for evidence of arrests to be produced, he is told this can’t be done without the 
permission of the Attorney General. In addition £10,000 bail for each of the 
defendants is refused by the Barnet magistrate. The home of the headmaster of 
Roydale School is firebombed. 

5 April: Gosport—Arson attempt at Gosport Tory Club. (The Evening Standard says 
‘this is the latest in a series of incidents involving this club in the last six months.’) 
Bomb found in Leicester Square. 

13 April: Italy Treviso examining magistrate Giancarlo Stiz issues warrants for the 
arrest of three Venetian Nazi-fascists: Giovanni Ventura, Franco Freda and Aldo 
Trinco. The offences alleged against them are: conspiracy to subvert, procurement 
of weapons of war and attacks in Turin in April 1969 and on trains that August. 
19 April: UK—Unemployment figures given as 814,819, the highest since May 1940. 
22 April: London—Committal proceedings for Prescott and Purdie start at Barnet 
Court. The committal is to decide whether or not the magistrate feels there is suf- 
ficient evidence against both men fora trial date to be set at the Old Bailey. There 
is no doubt that he will find so, but nevertheless proceedings proceed... intermi- 
nably... until May 27. Jake had been presented (April 15) with three more charges: 
having conspired with Jan to cause explosions ‘with others’ between July 1970 
and March 1971 and having actually caused the Miss World and DEP bombings. 
Arson at Whitechapel branch of Barclays Bank. 

23 April: London—Incendiary envelope posted to MP at House of Commons. 

24 April: Wivenhoe, Essex—-Second police drug raid. Those charged are shown photos 
of Jim Greenfield and Anna Mendelson and 2 others. 

26 April: Manchester—Third raid on Cannock Street. 

28 April: London—74e T2mes receives a liquid bomb through the post with the mes- 
sage: From the Vengeance Squad, the Angry Brigade, The People’s Army. We will 
use these. Many of them in June and July. Revolution now.” 

29 April: Gloucester— Sabotage at Nuclear Power Station, Berkeley, Gloucester 
(Third such incident within three months). Police raids on International Socialist 
printshop and leading IS members. 

1 May: London—A bomb explodes in the trendy Biba boutique in Kensington. It is ac- 
companied by Communiqué 8 attacking consumer capitalism and the conditions 


of the sales girls and seamstresses. 

4 May: UK-Bomb found strapped to the underside of Lady Beaverbrook’s car. 
Inquiries range through Kent, Essex and Oxfordshire. Four home-made bombs are 
found near the Sidcup and Chislehurst Grammar School, where Prime Minister 
Heath received the Freedom of Bexley on Friday. 

S May: Spain—Bomb attacks in Barcelona on the Palace of Justice, the HQ of the 
Falangist Party and a Capuchin monastery. The attacks are claimed by the Catalan 
anarchist group ‘Libertad.’ 

6 May: Germany—RAF member Astrid Proll arrested. 

18 May: Germany—Horst Mahler acquitted of involvement in the freeing of Andreas 
Baader. Ingrid Schubert receives 6 years, and Irene Georgens 4 years for their 
involvement in Baaders’s escape. However, Horst Mahler is detained in prison 
under paragraph 129 relating to membership of an illegal organisation, the RAF. 
22 May: London—Bomb attack on Scotland Yard Computer Room at Tintagel House, 
London. This is accompanicd by simultancous attacks by the Angry Brigadc, 
the International Revolutionary Solidarity Movement (IRSM), and the Marius 
Jacob group against British Rail, Rolls Royce and Rover offices in Paris. Harris 
Gleckman, Alan Barlow, and Smith raided for the second time at Agitprop, 
Muswell Hill. 

28 May: Italy—The anarchists tried in connection with the bombs in Milan on 25 
April 1969 are acquitted. However, some are convicted of minor offences: Della 
Savia is sentenced to eight years, Braschi to six years and ten months, Faccioli to 
three years and six months. Tito Pulsinelli is cleared on all counts. They are all 
freed from jail. 

Spain-Spanish police announce the arrest of 9 members of the Catalan Liberation 
Front. Charges against them include sabotage of TV stations, the state prosecu- 
tor’s of fice and the right-wing newspaper La lan guardia. 

1 June: London— A letter to Te Times states: If Heath and Rippon contrive to en- 
ter the Common Market without seeking the opinion of the British people they 
will be on the receiving end of a bullet. This is no idle threat. Signed: The Angry 
Brigade.’ 

8July: Germany—Thomas Weissbecker and Georg Von Rauch, both members of the 
Anarchist Black Cross, are tried for assaulting a journalist on the Springer maga- 
zine Quick. Georg is convicted and Tommy acquitted, but the police, press and 
court officials have confused them both from the beginning of the case and, after 
the verdicts have been handed down, they assume each others’ identity. Georg 
disappears underground, and Tommy has to be released. 

15 July: Germany—Petra Schelmisshotdead ata police road blockin Hamburg. Werner 
Hoppe is arrested and charged with the attempted murder of a policeman. 

16 July: Italy-Death of taxi driver Rolandi, the sole witness against Valpreda. 

19 July: -Factory at Dordan damaged by several fires started by incendiary 
devices. 

22 July: Essex-During a dispute between Ford management and the militant 
shop steward John Dillon, in the Ford Liverpool plant, the Angry Brigade blow 
up the home of Ford’s managing director, William Batty, in Essex. The same 


night a bomb damages a transformer at the Dagenham plant of the Ford Motor 
Company. Scotland Yard is now hopping mad. Sir John Waldron holds a confer- 
ence with senior police officers who are told that an order has come from the 
Prime Minister, via Home Secretary Maudling, that ‘The Angry Brigade must be 
found and smashed.’.. ‘We have been ordered to treat the Angry Brigade as Public 
Enemy Number 1. This is a top priority job.’ 

According to the Sunday Tdeyraph: ‘Yard Will Get The Angry Brigade.... A 
special team of 20 hand-picked detectives from the Flying Squad and Special 
Branch, working with army bomb disposal experts and Home Office scientists. 
Their leader, a commander, whose name is being kept secret for his own safety... 
is known as rough and ready... The squad is taking a tough line. It will raid hippy 
communes, question avowed members of the ‘underground’ and build up a com- 
plete file on the sub-culture that threatens the present social order.’ 

20 July: Germany—Dieter Kunzelmann is arrested for allegedly planting a bomb at a 
major lawycrs’ ball and charged with attempted murder. 

24 July: Germany—The Heidleberg Socialist Patients’ Collective (SPK) is raided by 
the police on the pretext of connections with the RAF. (The SPK is the first self- 
organised group of mental patients. It links mental illness to capitalist society.) 
300 armed police force their way into the SPK building and the apartments of 20 
patients. 11 SPK members are sent to 10 different prisons and 6 are detained on 
remand. 

25 July: London—Intimidation of a claimant in North London when police with ex- 
plosives warrant smash door in. 

26 July: London—Ian Purdie is refused bail of £17,500 by Judge Melford Stevenson. 
31 July: London—Despite close police protection the home of the John Davies, the 
Secretary of State for Trade and Industry, is badly damaged by a powerful explo- 
sion in London. This action follows close on Davies’ announcement of his inten- 
tion to close Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, throwing thousands of men out of work. 
This is accompanied by Communiqué 11 from the Angry Brigade. 

2 August: Essex-Two houses searched under an explosives warrant. Judge Argyll of 
the OZ trial is threatened in his Midlands home. The trial date for Jake Prescott 
and Ian Purdie is set for September 7. A number of houses are raided and material 
and addresses related to the Prescott and Purdie defence case is seized. One of the 
places raided is the Agitprop collective in Bethnal Green, London. 

4 August: London—MPs approve Industrial Relations Bill. 

8 August : Northern lreland—Renewed rioting in Belfast. 

11 August: Northern lreland—NI government introduces internment without trial and 
warrants for the arrest of 450 suspected IRA members and activists of the left- 
wing socialist People’s Democracy group are issued. Of the 450 named only 342 
are taken from their beds in 4.00 am raid by the army and police. These men 
are eventually taken to Magilligan and Ballykinler Army camps and Girdwood 
Barracks in Belfast where a selected number are subjected to brutal treatment and 
‘sensory deprivation’ from August until October 1971. 

15 August: London—More raids: Hungerford Road, Dave Garfinkel taken for question- 
ing. Beresford Terrace, N5, documents seized. Crystal Palace, Sally Keith’s house, 


floorboards ripped up. Following the announcement by the British Government 
that internment is to be introduced in Northern Ireland, there is a powerful ex- 
plosion at the Army recruiting centre in Holloway Road, North London. This is 
accompanied by a communiqué signed “Angry Brigade Moonlighters Cell.’ 

16 August: London—Agitprop, Bethnal Green again raided under an explosives 
warrant. 

17 August: London—Special Branch DCI Riby Wilson and Chief Suprintendent 
Roy Habershon raid house in Talbot Road, Notting Hill, with warrant for stolen 
goods. 

20 August: London—Flat in Amhurst Road, Stoke Newington, raided by Special 
Branch and CID. Jim Greenfield, Anna Mendelson, John Barker and Hilary 
Creek are arrested. The four are taken to the ‘Bomb Squad’ HQ in Albany Street, 
London, where the two men are subjected to a brutal beating in an attempt to 
extract confessions. The police claim they found an arsenal of weapons and explo- 
sives in the Amhurst Road flat. 

21 August: London— Stuart Christie is arrested visiting Amhurst Road. One hour 
later Chris Bott is also arrested at the same place. Both are taken to join the oth- 
ers at Albany Street Police Station. Incriminating evidence in the form of two 
detonators is planted by police officers in Christie’s car. 

22 August: Bolivia—Military officers scize power in right-wing coup. 

23 August: London— All six are charged at Albany Street Police Station with: 

1. Conspiring to causc explosions between January 1, 1968 and August 21, 1971. 
2. Possessing explosive substances for an unlawful purpose. 

3. Possessing a pistol without a firearms certificate. 

4. Possessing eight rounds of ammunition without a firearms certificate. 

5. Possessing two machine guns without the authority of the Secretary of State. 
6. Possessing 36 rounds of ammunition without a firearms certificate. 

7.Jim: attempting to cause an explosion in May 1970. 

8. Anna and Jim: attempting to cause an explosion in Manchester, October 
1970. 

9. Stuart: possessing one round of ammunition without a firearm certificate. (This 
was dated back 2 years when a bullet was taken from his flat. No charges were 
preferred against him at the time.) 

10. John, Jim and Stuart: possessing explosive substances. 

11. Jim, John and Hilary: receiving stolen vehicle. 

12. Stuart: possessing explosive substances. (The two detonators planted by DS 
Gilham and DC Sivell). All are refused bail and remanded in custody to await 
trial. 

25 August: Northern lreland—One killed and 35 injured by bomb at Electricity Board 
offices in Belfast. 

29 August: Edinburgh—Barracks in Edinburgh Castle bombed. 

9 September: Uruguay—British ambassador Geoffrey Jackson released by his captors, 
the Tupamaro guerrillas. 

10 September: Ipswich-Courthousc bombed. 

16 September: HMP Dartmoor Prison—Bomb discovered in officers’ mess. (News not 


released for two weeks). 

20 September: London—Chelsea Bridge (opposite army barracks) bombed. (Blast 
heard three miles away.) 

24 September: London— Despite the fact that the police claim te have arrested all the 
Angry Brigade, the Albany Strcet Army Barracks (near thc Bomb Squad H@) is 
bombed by the Angry Brigade in protest against the actions of the British Army 
in Northern Ircland. 

4 October: Italy—A fresh inquest into Pinelli’s death is held as a result of a complaint 
brought by his widow Licia Rognini. Milan-based examining magistrate Gerardo 
D’ Ambrosio brings voluntary homicide chargers against Inspector Calabresi, po- 
lice officers Vito Panessa, Giuseppe Caracuta, Carlo Mainardi, Piero Mucilli, and 
carabiniere Lieutenant Savino Lograno. 

7 October: Northern lreland-1,500 more British troops sent to the province. 

15 October: Glasgow—Maryhill Barracks Army HQ, firebombed. 

20 October: Birmingham—Home of Bryant, a major Midlands builder, is bombed 
while his workers are on strike. Communiqué issued by the Angry Brigade. 

21 October: Italy—Judge D’ Ambrosio has Pinelli’s corpse exhumed. 
Germany:—German policeman Norbert Schmid is killed in a gun-battle, allegedly 
by Margit Schiller who is charged with his murder. 

30 October: London—Post Office Tower is bombed by the Angry Brigade. “The 
Cunning Man’ Pub in Reading, which refused to serve workers from the M4 site, 
is bombed. 

1 November: London—Army Tank HQ in Everton Street is bombed by the Angry 
Brigade. 

6 November: Amsterdam—Bomb attacks on Lloyds Bank; Basle: Italian Consulate at- 
tacked; Rome: British Embassy attacked; Barcelona: British Embassy attacked. 
Allin support of the ‘Stoke Newington Eight’ and Italian anarchists imprisoned 
on trumped-up charges of‘conspiracy’ and subversion. 

11 November: London—Haverstock Street, Islington, raided. Angela Weir is arrested 
and taken to Albany Street Police Station and charged with conspiracy to cause 
explosions. 

16 November: Northern lreland—A government committee admits ‘ill-treatment’ of in- 
ternees by security forces in Ulster. 

17 November: London—89 Talbot Road raided and Chris Allen is arrested and charged 
with conspiracy to cause explosions. 

26 November: London—Pauline Conroy is arrested in her Powis Square flat and 
charged. 

29 November: Broadstairs-Courthouse firebombed. 

December: Barcelona—Formation of the anarchist Movimiento Ibérico de 
Liberaci6n—Grupos Autonomos de Combate (MIL-GAC) to combat the grow- 
ing police terror in the final years of the Francoist dictatorship. 

1 December: London— Trial of lan Purdie and Jake Prescott at the Old Bailey (Central 
Criminal Court) ends. Ian Purdie is found not guilty on all charges. Jake Prescott 
is found not guilty of specific bombings, but guilty of conspiracy to cause bomb- 
ings on the basis of having written three envelopes. He is sentenced to fifteen 


years imprisonment. 

4 December: Berlin-German Anarchist Black Cross and June 2nd founder Georg 
Von Rauch is shot dead by police in West Berlin. He is unarmed and is shot in the 
head after he had raised his arms. Between 5,000 and 7,000 people turn out the 
following day to protest against the police’s strategy of murder. 

15 December: London— Jordanian Ambassador to London is machine-gunned in his 
car. 

18 December: London— Kate McLean is arrested and charged together with Angela 
Weir, Chris Allen and Pauline Conroy of having conspired with the six people 
already the held on conspiracy charges. Shortly before the opening of Committal 
proceedings against the ten militants the Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson, 
the victim of one of the Angry Brigade attacks, rules there is insufficient evidence 
for the case against Pauline Conroy and Chris Allen, and both are released from 
custody. 

22 December: Germany—Kaiscrslautern bank is robbed of £16,750 and a policcman, 
Herbert Schoner is killed. There is no evidence that this robbery had anything to 
do with the RAF, but the Springer press launch a major media campaign blaming 
the ‘Baader-Meinhof Group. Heinrich Boll, the world-famous novelist publicly 
berates the Springer press for the hysteria it is stirring up against the left. Also, 
Peter Bruckner, a radical psychologist suspected of providing sanctuary for RAF 
members, is suspended from teaching at Hanover University. His suspension is 
followed by a massive show of solidarity from his students. 

24 December: Italy-Giovanni Leone is elected president of Italy. 

25 December: Switzerland—Attack on Zurich’s Central Police Station. Swiss police 
name an anarchist they wish to interview, but cannot locate. 


1972 

January: Spain— The first actions of the MIL-GAC take place in Barcelona. Salvador 
Puig Antich, who had been active in the Anarchist Black Cross and Centro Iberico 
in London returns to Barcelona. 

January: West Germany—The introduction of the Berufsverbote ‘anti-radical mea- 
sures’ precipitate ‘orders in council’ requiring all persons working on any level of 
the governmental payroll to ‘actively uphold and maintain, both on and off-duty, 
the basic principles of the West German Constitution.’ A nation-wide witch hunt 
of leftists and liberals follows and non-compliers are blacklisted. 

9 January: UK—Miners’ strike begins. Government declares a state of emergency. 

20 January: UKK—Unemployment rises above 1 million. 

22 January: London— Explosive device sent to MP at House of Commons. 
30January: Northern |reland—‘Bloody Sunday.’ Soldiers of the First Brigade of British 
Army’s Parachute Regiment open fire on unarmed people following a civil rights 
march in Derry’s Bogside killing 13 men and boys, and injuring a further 17. 

1 February: London— Rhodesia House is firebombed. 

2 February: West Germany—The June 2nd Movement bombs the British Yacht Club in 
Kladow accidentally killing a 66-year old German boatbuilder, Irwin Beelitz. 


3 February: Huddersfield Kirkgate Army Recruiting Office is destroyed by 
firebombs. 

13 February: Vietnam—Intensive bombing campaign by US Air Force. 

1? February: London— Bonhill Street Social Security Office is firebombed and the 
Liverpool Army HQ _in Edge Lance is severcly damaged in a bomb attack. 

22 February: Aldershot— Of ficial IRA bomb Parachute Regiment HQ —7 killed. 

17 February: Italy—Giulio Andreotti forms his first government made up exclusively 
of Christian Democrats. 

23 February: Italy-The Piazza Fontana massacre trial opens in the Court of Assizes 
in Rome. Judge Orlando Falco presides. The prosecution counsel is Vittorio 
Occorsio. The accused are Pietro Valpreda, Emilio Bagnoli, Roberto Gargamelli, 
Enrico Di Cola, Ive Della Savia, Mario Merlino, Ele Lovati Valpreda, Maddalena 
Valpreda, Rachele Torri, Olimpia Torri Lovati and Stefano Delle Chiaie. After a 
few hearings the court declares that it is not competent to hear to hear the case. 
March: Scotland—Four members of the Workers’ Party of Scotland sentenced to a 
total of 81 years as a result of an expropriation carried out against the Bank of 
Scotland in June, 1971. The men, who defended their actions politically in court, 
were dealt the highest sentences ever by a Scottish court for robbery: William 
McPherson, 26 years, Matt Lygate, 25 years; lan Doran, 25 years. 

2 March: Germany—23-year old Thomas Weissbecker (ABC-June 2nd Movement) 
is shot dead in the middle of a street in Augsburg when asked to produce his ID 
card. Although armed, Weissbecker did not draw his gun. The police had the 
apartment where he was living under surveillance, but they had no idea who they 
had killed until after the incident. Carmen Roll, with Thomas at the time when 
the incident occurred, is arrested. 

3 March: Germany —Police raid a flat in Hamburg and open fire on Manfred Grashof 
and Wolfgang Grundmann. In the gun-battle which follows, Grashof is seriously 
wounded and a police inspector receives wounds from which he later dies. In spite 
of the serious nature of injury, the judge in charge of the case, Buddenberg, orders 
Grashof’s removal from the prison hospital to a high security cell where he is 
obliged to administer his own medical treatment. 

4 March: Italy Treviso magistrates Stiz and Calogero have Pino Rauti, the founder 
of Ordine Nuovo and journalist with the Rome daily II Tempo, arrested on charg- 
es of involvement in the subversive activities of Freda and Ventura. 

6 March: Italy-The Piazza Fontana trial is relocated to Milan. 

10 March: London— South African Airways office firebombed. 

15 March: London— Prison officer shot outside Wandsworth Prison. 

Italy-Death of publisher Giangiacomo Feltrinelli. His bomb-mangled body is dis- 
covered at the foot of an clectricity pylon in Segrate, Milan. 

20 March: Slough- Two shots fired through the front of the Army Recruiting 
Office. 

22 March: Italy —Fascists and Interior Ministry agents Freda and Ventura are in- 
dicted by Venetian magistrates Stizand Calogero for the Piazza Fontana massacre 
in Milan. 

24 March: Belgium—Bomb threat received by British Embassy in Brussels. 


25 March: Northern lreland—Britain imposes direct rule for Ulster. 

2? March: £1 Salvador—One hundred feared dead in failed revolt against government. 
30 March: Scotland—Bomb containing 13 sticks of gelignite planted on railway line 
used by the Army to transport men and equipment to the Stranraer ferry for N. 
Ireland. 

April: Germany—Horst Mahler’s not guilty verdict is overturned after an appeal by 
the prosecution and a retrial on all charges is ordered. 

6 April: Scotland— Second bomb (13 sticks) planted on Stranraer rail-line. 

14 April: Viethnam—Nixon orders massive bombing raids on North Vietnam with 
B-52 Strato-Fortresses 

19 April: West Berlin—Four hundred police raid the “Georg Von Rauch Haus,’ a com- 
mune in the Kreuzberg which had been squatted since December 1971. Evidence 
linking the squat to the 2nd June Movement (Bewegung Zwei Juni, or BzJ) is 
found, but none of the wanted anarchists are in the house at the time. Twenty- 
seven people are taken in for questioning. 

24 April: Lincolnshire-Bomb planted at Sleaford police headquarters. 

Italy-Judge D’Ambrosio frees Pino Rauti for lack of evidence. 

26 April: Essex—-Bomb blast and fire at Tory HQ, Billericay. 

11 May: Germany:— Bomb destroys officers club in US Army HQ in Frankfurt. A US 
army colonel is killed and 13 other officers wounded. A RAF communiqué issued 
shortly after states the attack was a response to the escalation in US aggression in 
Vietnam. 

12 May: Germany-RAF bomb both the Augsburg police HQ, where Tommy 
Weissbecker was shot dead, and the headquarters of the Bavarian police in 
Munich, causing thousands of pounds worth of damage. 

15 May: Germany—Bemb explodes under the car of Judge Wolfgang Buddenberg (the 
investigating judge responsible for all RAF cases) badly injuring his wife who is 
driving alone at the time. RAF claim responsibility for the action. 

17 May: Italy-Inspector Calabresi is shot dead in Milan. 

19 May: Germany-I'wo bombs explode inside the Springer Press building in Hamburg 
injuring seventeen people. Thrce telephone warnings had been made, two to the 
Springer building itself and one to the police. All are ignored. Five other bombs 
fail to explode. Altogether the bombs contain 80 kilos of TNT: 

20 May: Spain—Police open fire on students in Madrid, seriously wounding one. 
Students respond with Molotov Cocktails. 

24 May: West Germany-RAF blow up US Army HQ in Heidleberg. A captain and 
two sergeants are killed, five others are wounded. 

26 May: France/Germany—First of May Group bomb US Consulate and American 
Legion building in Paris, and the Spanish Consulate in Stuttgart. 

30 May: London—Trial of ‘Stoke Newington Eight’ accused of conspiracy to cause 
Angry Brigade bombings, begins in No 1 Court at the Old Bailey in London. This 
is to become the longest trial in the history of the British criminal legal system. 

1 June: Frankfurt- Andreas Baader, Holger Meins and Jan-Carl Raspe are wounded 
and arrested following a shoot-out with 250 police armed with machine pistols, 
tear gas, and a tank. 


4June: USA—Black militant Angela Davis acquitted on charges of kidnapping, mur- 
der and conspiracy. 

? June: Hamburg—Gudrun Ensslin is arrested in a boutique after a shop assistant 
spots her gun. 

9 June: West Berlin—RsAF members Bernhard Braun and Brigitte Monhaupt are 
arrested. 

12June: Munich-Bomb explodes in Spanish Consulate. 

15 June: Hannover—-Ulrike Meinhof and Gerhard Moller are arrested in their safe 
house following a tip-off from a tip-off from a ‘left-wing’ trade unionist living in 
the same apartment block. 

17 June: USA—Five of Nixon’s men are arrested burgling the Watergate offices of the 
National Committee of the Democratic Party. 

18 July: Sweden—Bomb wrecks Spanish Tourist Office in Stockholm on the 34th 
anniversary of Franco's victory. 

UK—Home Sccretary Reginald Maudling resigns in corruption scandal. 

11 August: Vietnam—Last US ground troops withdraw from Vietnam. But B-52 
Strato-Fortresses continue to bomb the country. 

14 August: France—Printing equipment and material worth more than 1 million 
pesetas taken from a Toulouse printshop by the Iberian Liberation Movement 
(MIL). 

9 September: France—Police raid an isolated farmhouse in Bessiéres, near Toulouse, 
and discover an anarchist (MIL) arms dump, printshop and large amounts of 
anarchist literature. 

13 September: Spain-MIL activists involved in a failed robbery at the Savings Bank 
of Igualada in Salou, Tarragona, 50 kilometres from Barcelona. 

15 September: Spain—-MIL activists rob the Savings Bank of Bellver de Cardana in 
Lerida, netting the group over 1 million pesetas. 

17-18 September: France-French police roadblock halts a Renault 16 near Pau and 
police identify two of the occupants as responsible for the renting of the Bessiéres 
farmhouse. A police raid in Toulouse later that morning leads to the arrest of two 
MIL militants, Oriol Sole and Jean Claude Torres (who is released due to a lack 
of evidence). A third man manages to escape. 

13 October: Italy-The Court of Cassation transfers the Piazza Fontana case to the 
Catanzaro jurisdiction. 

21 October: Spain—MIL activists rob the Layetana Savings Bank in Mataro of over 
1 million pesetas. 

3 November: Chile—Salvador Allende forms new government to end wave of strikes. 
? November: USA:—Richard Nixon re-elected US president. Nixon continues with his 
strategy of trying to bomb the North Vietnamese back to the conference table. 

18 November: Spain—MIL activists armed with Sten submachineguns rob the 
Barcelona Savings Bank of 200,000 pesetas. 

20 November: Spain-MIL activists rob the Central Bank of Barcelona of 1 million 
pesetas. They leave a communiqué signed by the Autonomous Combat Groups of 
the Iberian Liberation Movement (MIL/GAC). 

24 November: London— During his summing up in the Angry Brigade trial Mr. 


Justice James directs the jury to ignore the defence’s protestations that it was a 
political trial. He said: ‘Tt is not (a political trial) and I direct you to have none of 
it. Political trials are trials of people for their political views. We do not have them 
in this country.’ 

6 December: London—The Angry Brigade trial ends. In spite of the jury’s pleas for 
clemency and a majority verdict, Jim Greenfield, Anna Mendelson, Hilary Creek 
and John Barker are sentenced to ten years for ‘conspiracy to cause explosions.’ 
The other four charged are acquitted, and the sentence of Jake Prescott is reduced 
to 10 years. 

? December: London— Following the sentencing of the four convicted in the Angry 
Brigade case the previous day, Scotland Yard names two more people they want 
in connection with the bombings: Gerry Osner and Sarah Poulikakou, both living 
abroad at the time. Three hundred people march in protest to Holloway Prison. 
In all, twelve people had been arrested and charged, two had the charges against 
them withdrawn, five were acquitted, five were convicted and imprisoned for 
conspiracy. 

Following the trial Commander Bond is promoted to Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner at Scotland Yard and Det. Chief Superintendent Habershon is 
made Commander and in 1973 is seconded to the Home Office’s Research and 
Planning Office. In June 1974 he is appointed head of the police investigation 
into the killing of Kevin Gateley, the Warwick University student, in Red Lion 
Square on June 5th 1974. His report absolves the police of all responsibility in 
Gately’s death. In April 1975 Commander Habershon replaces Robert Huntley 
as head of the Bomb Squad. 

13 December: France-The printshop and material removed by the police from the 
Bessiéres farmhouse is stolen from the police warehouse by MIL activists. 

15 December: Italy—Parliament passes Law No 733, known also as the ‘Valpreda 
Law.’ 

18 December: Viethnam—Massive bombing of Hanoi by B-52s 

29 December: Spain—MIL activists rob the Layetana Savings Bank of 800,000 pese- 
tas. They leave a communiqué commemorating the memory of Spanish anarchist 
guerrilla Francisco Sabaté Llopart. 

30 December: Italy-Valpreda and the other anarchists from Rome’s Circolo 22 
Marzo still in custody, including Gargamelli and Merlino (fascist provocateur) 
are released. 


1973 

15 January: Italy-Fascist bomb-plotter Marco Pozzan, a Freda loyalist, is smuggled 
out of the country by the Italian Secret Service (SID). 

USA—Nixon orders a halt to to the bombing of Vietnam. 

9 April: Italy-Piazza Fontana bomb-plotter Guido Giannettini (Agent Zeta) is 
smuggled out of the country by the Italian Secret Service (SID). 

16 April: Lass—Nixon orders resumption of bombing campaign. 

1 May: UK—1.6 million join May Day strike in protest against government policics. 


17 May: Italy—Individualist anarchist Gianfranco Bertoli throws a bomb at Milan 
police headquarters: 4 bystanders are killed and nearly 40 are injured. 

1 June: Greece-Greek government abolishes the monarchy and proclaims a 
republic. 

BJune: Spain—Franco appoints Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco as president, after rul- 
ing Spain alone for 34 years. 

29 June: Chile—Revolt against President Allende crushed. 

25 July: USA-New York court rules that US must halt illegal bombing of 
Cambodia. 

13 August: Ireland—Convicted bank robber Kenneth Littlejohn states he was em- 
ployed by MI6 to plant bombs in Dublin. 

14 August: Cambodia-US bombing campaign officially ends. 

11 September: Chile—President Salvador Allende dies (either by suicide or murder, 
we can't be certain) during a US-backed military coup led by the army and the 
paramilitary police. The coup marks the climax of three years of plotting by the 
right, centre right and the CIA against the Allende government. 

14 September: Bristo— Anarchists Dafydd Ladd and Michael Tristam are arrest- 
ed and charged with three attacks on Portuguese vice-consulates in Bristol and 
Cardiff, and the British Officers’ Club in Aldershot. 

22 September: Barcelona—Salvador Puig Antich arrested by Franco’s secret police, the 
Brigada Politico Social (BPS). 

28 September: Italy—Enrico Berlinguer, head of the Italian Communist Party, pub- 
lishes his first article in the communist weekly Rinascita broaching the ‘historic 
compromise”, the ‘opening to the left’ which will ultimately led to the murder 
of Aldo Moro by the Red Brigades (BR) under manipulation from NATO 
(FTASE) and Italian Interior Ministry (Federico Umberto D’Amato’s Bureau of 
Confidential Affairs), agents. 

11 October: Chile-At least 2,000 people feared dead in the repression which followed 
the success of the military coup. 

1 November: UK—Last issue of the underground paper Ox/ 

25 November: Greece-Greek officers seize power and overthrow the government of 
George Papadopolous. 

17 December: UK—Edward Heath’s government imposes a three-day week. 

20 December: Spain—Franco’s prime minister Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco is assas- 
sinated when a massive culvert bomb hurls his car over the roof of the 65-foot tall 
church where he had just been celebrating Mass. 


1974 

February: Bristol— The anarchists Dafydd Ladd and Michael Tristam are sentenced 
to seven years and six years respectively. 

5 March: USA—Patty Hearst is abducted from her San Francisco apartment by the 
Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA) 

2 March: Barcelona—Salvador Puig Antich garroted in Barcelona jail. Spanish state 
offices are targeted throughout Europe. 


15 April: USA—Patty Hearst joins forces with her captors and is involved in robbing 
a San Francisco bank. 

20 April: UsSA-Concerned by apparent crisis of capitalism and the threats to the 
governability and stability of the advanced industrial societies, the Trilateral 
Commision, under the directorship of Zbigniew Brzezinski, sets up a “Task Force 
on the Governability of Democracies’ with three rapporteurs: Michael Crozier 
(Western Europe), Joji Watanuki (Japan), and Samuel P. Huntington (USA). The 
objective of the Task Force is to suggest ways and means to roll-back the radi- 
cal pressures on Western governments and reduce the democratic expectations of 
politicised and educated youth. 

25 April: Portugal—Army officers topple the dictatorship of Dr. Caetano, Salazar’s 
successor. 

3 May: Paris-Spanish banker Balthasar Suarez is kidnapped by the anarchist Grupos 
de Accién Revolucionario Internacional (GARD) in an action aimed at securing 
the release of 100 Spanish political prsioners (who should already have been free 
under Francoist law). The kidnappers also demand repayment of part of funds 
of the anarcho-syndicalist labour union the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo 
(CNT) seized by the Franco regime. Suarez is released unharmed following the 
payment of an undisclosed sum as ransom after ten days and the police immedi- 
ately arrest nine Spanish, French, English and Scottish anarchists in Paris and in 
the south of France. 

28 May: Italy—In the Piazza della Loggia in Brescia a bomb explodes during a dem- 
onstration organised by the United Antifascist Committee and the trade unions: 
8 people are killed and almost 100 injured. 

30 May; Italy—Arch conspirator and architect of the ‘Strategy of Tension’ Federico 
Umberto D’Amato is replaced as head of the Bureau of Confidential Affairs at 
the Interior Ministry. 

4 June: West Germany— June 2nd Movement member Ulrich Schmuecker is assas- 
sinated, allegedly for informing on the group. 

15 June: UK—21-year old Warwick University math student Kevin Gately is killed 
during an anti-National Front demonstration in Red Lion Square. Gately is the 
first person to be killed in a British demonstration in 55 years. 

20 June: Italy—Giulio Andreotti, Minister of Defence, reveals in an interview with 
I Mondo that fascist provocateur Giannettini is an agent of the SID, and Corriere 
della Sera reporter Giorgio Zicari is an informant. 

30 July: Greece-—Seven years of military rule by the Colonels ends with the an- 
nouncement that ex-Premier Constantine Karamanlis is returning from exile to 
form a new government. 

4 August: Bologna—A bomb placed by neo-fascists and Italian secret service agents 
explodes on board the Italicus train on the Rome-Munich line as it passes through 
the San Benedetto Val di Sambro (Bologna) tunnel, killing twelve people and 
wounding forty eight. 

8 August: Argentina—Italian secret service agent and ‘Strategy of Tension’ plotter 
Guido Giannettini surrenders himself to the Italian Embassy in Buenos Aires. 


8 August: USA—Richard Nixon resigns as President of the USA. Gerald Ford is sworn 


in as the new US president. 

23 August: UK-SAS founder Colonel David Stirling launches right wing anti-strike 
militia and discusses plans for a military coup. 

1 September: Nicaragua—General Somoza appointed President. 

11 October: UK—Labour government re-elected under Harold Wilson. 

22 October: UK—Bomb explodes close to Edward Heath in Central London. 

28 October: UK—Bomb explodes under car of Sports Minister Denis Howell. 

9 November: West Germany—Imprisoned RAF hunger-striker Holger Meins dies after 
a two-month hunger protest against harsh prison conditions. Demonstrations fol- 
low throughout West Germany. 

10 November: West Germany— 2nd June Group members assassinate Guenter Von 
Drenkman, the president of West Berlin’s highest court. 

22 November: Italy-Aldo Moro forms a DC-PRI coalition government. Earlier in 
the year, as Foreign Secretary, Moro was reportedly dressed down severely by US 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger (and later by an unnamed intelligence officer). 
During the inquiry into his murder in 1978, Moro’s widow tells investigators that 
he was told ‘You must abandon your policy of bringing all the political forces in 
your country into direct collaboration... or you will pay dearly for it.” Moro was 
so shaken by these threats, according to an aide, that he became ill the next day 
and cut short his US visit, saying he was through with politics. US Senator Henry 
Jackson issued a similar warning to Moro in aninterview published two years later 
in the Italian press. 

29 November: West Germany—Ulrike Meinhof is sentenced to 8 years imprisonment. 


1975 

4January: UK—Edward Heathresigns as Tory leader after surprise victory of Margaret 
Thatcher in ballot of Conservative Party MPs. 

2? January: Italy—The Piazza Fontana case opens before the Court of Assizes in 
Catanzaro. The accused are Franco Freda, Giovanni Ventura, Marco Pozzan, 
Antonio Massari, Angelo Ventura, Luigi Ventura, Franco Comacchio, Giancarlo 
Marchesin, Ida Zanon, Ruggero Pan, Claudio Orsi, Claudio Mutti, Pietro 
Loredan, Gianadelio Maletti, Antonio Labruna, Guido Giannettini, Gaetano 
Tanzilli, Stefano Serpieri, Stefano Delle Chiaie, Udo Lemke, Pietro Valpreda, 
Mario Merlino, Emilio Bagnoli, Roberto Gargamelli, Ivo Della Savia, Enrico Di 
Cola, Maddalena Valpreda, Ele Lovati Valpreda, Rachele Torri and Olimpia Torri 
Lovati. 

2? February: West Berlin— Three days before the elections, Peter Lorenz, CDU candi- 
date for Mayor of West Berlin, is kidnapped by the 2nd June Movement. The 2nd 
June group demands the release of 6 comrades: Rolf Pohl, Rolf Heissler, Gabriel 
Kroecher-Tiedman, Horst Mahler, Ina Siepman and Verena Becher. 

1 March: Italy—Bertoli is sentenced to life imprisonment for the 17 March 1973 
bomb attack outside police headquarters in Milan. This sentence is upheld on 
appeal on 9 March 1976. 

3 March: West Berlin-Four of the West German urban guerrillas are released and 


flown to Frankfurt with Heinrich Albertz, former Mayor of West Berlin, as hos- 
tage. The fifth, Gabriel Kroecher-Tiedman, joins them after deciding to accept 
the release. Horst Mahler refuses to be exchanged. 

4 March: West Germany—Peter Lorenz is released unharmed by the 2nd June 
Movement. He receives 43 per cent of the vote in the mayoral election, which is 
held during his captivity. 

29 March: Vietnam—Key Vietnamese cities fall to the Viet Cong. 

1? April: Cambodia-Cambodia falls under the control of the Khmer Rouge. 

25 April: Sweden—Six heavily armed members of the Holger Meins Commando 
(former members of the Socialist Patients’ Collective - SPK) take over the West 
German embassy in Stockholm. They demand the release of twenty-six politi- 
cal prisoners, including RAF members held in Stammheim prison. The German 
government refuses to negotiate. The guerrillas execute the West German military 
and economic attaches. The occupation is ended when the guerrillas’ arsenal ex- 
plodes accidentally killing one gucrrilla and onc hostage. 

30 April: West Germany— Four suspects in the Peter Lorenz kidnapping are arrested: 
Ronald Fritzsch, Gerald Kloepper, Henrik Reindeers and Paul Reverman. 

31 April: Viethnam—The war in Vietnam ends with the fall of Saigon to the North 
Vietnamese. 

31 May: Japan—The final draft of the Trilateral Commission’s “Task Force on the 
Governability of Democracies’ is presented in Kyoto. Its conclusions include the 
following statement: ‘(1) The pursuit of the democratic virtues of equality and 
individualism has led to the deligitimation of authority generally and the loss of 
trust in leadership. (2) The democratic expansion of political participation and in- 
volvement has created an ‘overload’ on govenment and the imbalanced expansion 
of governmental activities, exacerbating inflationary tendencies in the econemy... a 
pervasive spirit of democracy may pose an intrinsic threat andundermineall forms 
of association, weakening the social bonds which hold together family, enterprise, 
and community. Every social organisation requires, in some measure, inequali- 
ties in authority and distinctions in function. To the extent that the spread of the 
democratic temper corrodes all of these, exercising a levelling and an homogeniz- 
ing influence, it destroys the bases of trust and cooperation among citizens and 
creates obstacles to collaboration for any common purpose.’ One key problem as 
the Task Force rapporteurs saw it was an ‘over-educated’ youth: “The 1960s saw 
a tremendous expansion in higher education throughout the Trilateral societies... 
The result of this expansion, however, can be the overproduction of people with 
university education in relation to the jobs available for them, the expenditure of 
substantial sums of scarce public monies and the imposition on the lower classes 
of taxes to pay for the free public education of the children of the middle and 
upper classes... What seems needed, however, is to relate educational planning to 
economic and political goals. Should a college education be provided generally 
because of its contribution to the overall cultural level of the populace and its pos- 
sible relation to the constructive discharge of the responsibilities of citizenship? 
If this question is answered in the affirmative, a programme is then necessary 
to lower the job expectations of those who receive a college education.” Their 


solution is ‘educational retrenchment,’ a policy in which educational institutions 
are linked to economic output and economic performance rather than the need to 
give every individual an opportunity to participate in the political process.. 

6 June: West Berlin—Till Meyer is wounded and arrested in shootout with West 
Berlin police. 

9 September: West Germany—Ralf Reindeers, Inge Viett and Julianne Plambeck are 
arrested. All three are suspects in the Lorenz kidnapping while Reindeers is also 
wanted in connection with the Von Drenkman assassination. 

28 September: Spain—Demonstrations throughout Europe following the execution 
of 5 Basque members of ETA. The Spanish Embassy in the Hague is set on fire 
and bombs explode outside the Spanish Embassy in Ankara. 

9 October: Dublin— Irish anarchists Noel and Marie Murray (founders of the Irish 
ABC) are arrested and charged with shooting dead an Irish policeman. 

2? October: Italy—Milan magistrate D’Ambrosio closes the file on the Pinelli death. 
According to the finding, the anarchist dicd as the result of ‘active misfortune.’ 
Meaning that misfortune resulted in his falling out of the window. All of those 
indicted for his death are absolved. 

20 November: Spain— Death of General Franco (and birth of widespread rejeicing). 
As he lies dying his wife whispers to him that thousands of Spanish fascists had 
come to say goodbye. He then immediately sat up and asked: “Why? Where are 
they going?” 

Washington DC, USA—Senator Church’s report on the CIA and assassination attempts 
abroad confirms CIA involvement in plots to kill Castro, Patrice Lumumba, 
Rafael Trujillo, Ngo Dinh Diem and Chile’s General Schneider. 

24 November: West Germany— Trikont Verlag, the Munich-based publishers of 
Michael Baumann’s autobiography Ite Alles An fing [How It All Began] is raided 
by 40 armed police who confiscate all the publishing house’s stock as well as its 
fixtures and fittings. 

6 December: UK-IRA Active Service Unit take a married couple hostage in Balcombe 
Street, London. The siege ends after six days. 

22 December: Austria—Pro-Palestinian activists seize seventy hostages, including 
eleven oil ministers at the Vienna headquarters of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). 


Communiques 


First COMMUNIQUE [unnumbered | 


BROTHERS & SISTERS: 


We expect the news of the machine-gunning of the Spanish Embassy in 
London on Thursday night to be suppressed by the bourgeois Press... It’s 
the third time over the last month that the system has dropped the mask 
of the so-called ‘freedom of information’ and tried to hide the fact of its 
vulnerability. 


‘They’ know the truth behind the BBC the day before the Miss World 
farce; ‘they’ know the truth behind the destruction of property of High 
Court judges; ‘they’ know the truth behind the four Barclays Banks which 
were either burned or badly destroyed; ‘they’ also know that active opposi- 
tion to their system is spreading. 


The Angry Brigade doesn’t claim responsibility for everything. We can 
make ourselves heard in one way or another. We machine-gunned the 
Spanish Embassy last night in solidarity with our Basque brothers and 
sisters. We were careful not to hit the pigs guarding the building as rep- 
resentatives of British capital in fascist Spain. If Britain co-operates with 
France over this ‘legal’ lynching by shutting the truth away, we will take 
more careful aim next time. 


SOLIDARITY & REVOLUTION 
LOVE 
Communiqué, The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 1 


Fascism & oppression 

will be smashed 

Embassies (Spanish Embassy machine gunned Thursday) 
High Pigs 

Spectacles 

Judges 

Property 


Communiqué 1 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 2 


Success 


Min. E. & Prod. 


Communiqué 2 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 3 (Only extracts of this communiqué are available) 


The statement claims the bombing of the Department of Employment 
and Productivity Wages Council Office. They described it as part of ‘a 
planned series of attacks on capitalist and government property.’ It ends 
‘we will answer their force with our class violence.’ 


COMMUNIQUE 4 
Robert Carr got it tonight. We're getting closer. 


Communiqué 4 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 5 


We are no mercenaries. 

We attack property not people. 

Carr, Rawlinson, Waldron, would all be dead if we had wished. 

Fascists and government agents are the only ones who attack the public— 
the fire-bombing of the West Indian party in South London, the West 
End cinema bomb. 

British democracy is based on more blood, terror, and exploitation than 
any empire in history. 

Has a brutal police force whose crimes against people the media will not 
report. 

Now its government has declared vicious class war. 

Carr’s Industrial Relations Bill aims to make it a one-sided war. 

We have started to fight back and the war will be won by the organised 


working class, with bombs. 


Communiqué 5 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 6 


FELLOW REVOLUTIONARIES... 


We have sat quietly and suffered the violence of the system for too 
long. We are being attacked daily. Violence does not only exist in the army, 
the police and the prisons. It exists in the shoddy alienating culture pushed 
out by TV films and magazines, it exists in the ugly sterility of urban life. 


It exists in the daily exploitation of our Labour, which gives big Bosses the 
power to control our lives and run the system for their own ends. 

How many Rolls Royce... how many Northern Irelands... how 
many anti-Trade Union bills will it take to demonstrate that in a cri- 
sis of capitalism the ruling class can only react by attacking the people 
politically? 

But the system will never collapse or capitulate by itself. 

More and more workers now realise this and are transforming 
union consciousness into offensive political militancy. In one week, one 
million workers were on strike... Fords, Post Office, BEA, oil delivery 
workers... 

Our role is to deepen the political contradictions at every level. We will not 
achieve this by concentrating on ‘issues’ or by using watered down secialist 
platitudes. 

In Northern Ireland the British army and its minions has found 
a practising range: the CS gas and bullets in Belfast will be in Derby and 
Dagenham tomorrow. 

OUR attack is violent... 

Our violence is organised. 

The question is not whether the revolution will be violent. 
Organised militant struggle and organised terrorism go side by side. These 
are the tactics of the revolutionary class movement. Where two or three 
revolutionaries use organised violence to attack the class system... there is 
the Angry Brigade. Revolutionaries all over England are already using the 
name to publicise their attacks on the system. 

No revolution was ever won without violence. 

Just as the structures and programmes of a new revolutionary so- 
ciety must be incorporated into every organised base at every point in the 
struggle, so must organised violence accompany every point of the strug- 
gle until, armed the revolutionary working class overthrows the capitalist 
system. 


Communiqué 6 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 7 


COMRADES! 

Two months ago we blew up Carr’s house. Revolutionary vielence 
through the high walls of English liberalism. 

Apart from a short communiqué we remained silent since... 
Why... who is the Angry Brigade... what are its political objectives... a 
lot of criticism was directed toward vague directions... they called us the 
Special Branch, the Front, Anarcho-nuts, Commies, Bomb-mob, the lot... 
we believe that the time has come for an honest dialogue... with any com- 
rade who cares to address us... through the Underground Press... through 
anything. Look around you brother and sister... look at the barriers... don’t 
breathe... don’t love, don’t don’t strike, don’t make trouble... DON’T. 

The politicians, the leaders, the rich, the big bosses, are in com- 
mand... THEY control. WE, THE PEOPLE, SUFFER... THEY have 
tried to make us mere fiinctions of a production process. THEY have pol- 
luted the world with chemical waste from their factories. THEY shoved 
garbage from their media down our throats. THEY made us absurd sexual 
caricatures, all of us, men and women. THEY killed, napalmed, burned us 
into soap, mutilated us, raped us. 

It’s gone on for centuries. 

Slowly we started understanding the BIG CON. We saw that they 
had defined ‘our possibilities.’ They said: You can demonstrate... between 
police lines. You can have sex... in the normal position and as a commod- 
ity; commodities are good. You can rally in defence of the TUC... The 
‘leadership’ is wise. 

THEY used confusing words like ‘public’ or the ‘National Interest.’ 
Is the Public some kind of ‘Dignified Body’ which we belong to, only until 
we go on strike? Why are we reduced then to dreaded scroungers, ruining 
the country’s economy? Is ‘National Interest’ anything more than THEIR 
interest? 

Lately we started seeing through another kind of con: There is 
a certain kind of professional who claims to represent us... the MPs, the 
Communist Party, the Union leaders, the Social Workers, the old-old left... 
All these people people presumed to act on our behalf. All these people 
have certain things in common... THEY always sell us out... THEY are all 
afraid of us... THEY’LL preach towards keeping the peace... and we are 
bored... poor... and very tired of keeping the peace. 

THE ANGRY BRIGADE BECAME A REALITY we knew 
that every moment of badly paid boredom in a production line was a 
violent crime. We had rejected all the senile hierarchies and ALL the 


structures, the liars, the poverty pimps, the Carrs, the Jacksons, the 
Rawlinsons, the Bob Hopes, the Waldrons... 

To believe that OUR struggle could be restricted to the chan- 
nels provided to us by the pigs, WAS THE GREATEST CON. And we 
started hitting them. 


* 


January 12 was important... we shattered the blackouts of the yellow 
Press... hundreds of years of Imperialism... millions of victims of colonisation 
were breaking up... all the suppressed frustration, all the glow of unleashed 
energy was blowing our minds... Carr was totally unimportant... he was just a 
symbol... we could have killed the bastard... or Powell or Davies... or any pig. 

Then we were scared... like any newly born baby opening our 
eyes to a gigantic glow—we got frightened... every knock, every word be- 
came a menace... but simultaneously we realised that our panic was min- 
ute compared to the panic of the Mirrors and the Habershons AND IT 
FLASHED: WE WERE INVINCIBLE... because we were everybody. 

THEY COULD NOT JAIL US FOR WE DID NOT EXIST. 

We started daring out into the open, talking to friends, to neigh- 
bours, to people in the pubs, in football games... and we knew we were not 
alone... WE WERE ALIVE AND GROWING! 

COMRADES! 

Brothers and sisters we hardly know have been picked up, framed, 
intimidated, harassed. The McCarthy’s, the Prescotts, the Purdies are all 
INNOCENT. The pigs need scapegoats. 

Our Power is the 6 Conservative Offices petrol bombed on January 
13, the Altringham generator which was blown out are all answers of the 
Revolutionary movement to our call . 

We are certain that every single day that these comrades stay be- 
hind bars will be avenged... Even if it means that some of the Pigs will lose 
their lives. 


* 


Three weeks ago we nearly blew up Jackson’s headquarters. We 
knew he had to sell out. We wanted to hit him BEFORE he did the dam- 
age. But inside us we carry the remnants of liberalism and irrationality... 
burdens of our past we have tried to shed. He beat us to it... HE SOLD 
OUT... Let the working brothers and sisters be our jury. 

This time we knew better: its FORD TONIGHT. We are cel- 
ebrating the hundred years of the Paris Commune. Weare celebrating our 


REVOLUTION which won’t be controlled. 


Our revolution is autonomous rank and file action -- we create it 
OURSELVES. We have confidence now... we don’t have to wait for them 
to dangle something tempting like a Powell, a Bill, or a bad apple in front 
of our faces, before we jump like rabbits. We don’t clutch desperately at 
the illusion of FREEBOM. Our strategy is clear: How can we smash the 
system? How can the people take Power? 

We must ATTACK, we cannot delegate our desire to take the 
offensive. Sabotage is a reality... getting out of the factory is not the only 
way to strike... stay in and take over. We are against any external structure, 
whether it’s called Carr, Jackson, IS, CP, or SLL is irrelevant—they’re all 
one and the same. 

WE BELIEVE IN THE AUTONOMOUS WORKING 
CLASS. WE ARE PART OF IT. AND WE ARE READY TO GIVE 
OUR LIVES FOR OUR LIBERATION. 


POWER TO THE: PEOPLE 


Communiqué 7 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 8 


‘If you are not busy being born, you are busy buying.’ 

All the sales girls in the flash boutiques are made to dress the 
same and have the same make-up, representing the 1940’s. In fashion as 
in everything else, capitalism can only go backwards—they’ve no where to 
go—they’re dead. 

The future is ours. 

Life is so boring there is nothing to do except spend all our wages 
on the latest skirt or shirt. 

Brothers and Sisters, what are your real desires? 

Sit in the drugstore, look distant, empty, bored, drinking some 
tasteless coffee? Or perhaps BLOW IT UP OR BURN IT DOWN. The 
only thing you can do with modern slave-houses—called boutiques—IS 
WRECK THEM. You can’t reform profit capitalism and inhumanity. Just 
kick it till it breaks. 


Revolution. 


Communiqué 8 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 9 


WE are getting closer. 

We are slowly destroying the long tentacles of the oppressive State 
machine... 

secret files in the universities 

work study in the factories 

the census at home 

social security files 

computers 

TV 

Giro 

passports 

work permits 

insurance cards. 

Bureaucracy and technology used against the people... 

to speed up our work 

to slow down our minds and actions 

to obliterate the truth. 

Police computers cannot tell the truth. They just record our ‘crimes.’ 
The pig murders go unrecorded. Stephen McCarthy Peter Sawva, David 
Owale—The murder of these brothers is not written on any secret card. 
We will avenge our brothers. 

If they murder another brother or sister, pig blood will flow in the streets. 
168 explosions last year. Hundreds of threatening telephone calls to govt, 
bosses, leaders. 

The AB is the man or woman sitting next to you. They have guns in their 
pockets and anger in their minds. 

We are getting closer. 

Off the system and its property. 

Power to the people. 


Communiqué 9 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 10 


JOHN DILLON'S IN; WE WON 
BATTY AND HIS TRANSFORMER’S OUT; WE WON AGAIN 


PUT THE BOOT IN 

BOGSIDE—CLYDESIDE 

SUPPORT THE ANGRY SIDE SPREAD THE WORD 
POWER TO THE PEOPLE 


Communiqué 10 


The Angry Brigade 


COMMUNIQUE 11 


DAVIES IS A LYING BASTARD 

He hides the deliberate rundown of heavy industry, the rundown 
of investment in the traditionally depressed areas, that’s never been much 
anyway, by saying that the closures at UCS are just the result of bad man- 
agement. And the bloody management won't suffer anyway. The condi- 
tions he’s made for the new company are tough only for the workers who 
have to sign once and for all a contract they can’t fight according to the 
Industrial Relations Bill. 

Davies ‘courageously’ says the government won't support lame 
ducks. Yet 2 weeks ago the government put a massive investment in 
Harland and Wolff. A political move to keep capitalism going at any cost 
in the face of the people’s uprising. 

VICTORY TO THE WORKERS ON THE CLYDESIDE. 
We'd like to say to you to watch out for all the vultures who'll be flying to 
Clydeside to tell you what to do. The same people who signed the pro- 
ductivity deals that started the redundancy ball rolling are now trying to 
feed off your struggle. If there’s going to be an occupation it’s got to be for 
real. Take the yards from the bosses and keep them. The Labour Party, the 
Unions and their minions, the CP with its productivity craze, the same 
bastards who always sell us out, will try to fob you off with gestures like 
one day strikes and one day occupations, petitions, etc., which will achieve 


bugger all. 


YOU ARE YOUR OWN LEADERS. HAVE YOUR OWN TACTICS. 
CONTROL YOUR OWN STRUGGLE—SOLIDARITY 
BOGSIDE, CLYDESIDE, JOIN THE ANGRY SIDE 


Communiqué 11 


The Angry Brigade 


‘TWELFTH COMMUNIQUE [unnumbered | 


Over 5,500 refugees, 2,000 homeless, over 20 dead in 2 days, 230 
imprisoned without charge or trial, the six occupied counties of Ireland 
are terrorised by the gunmen in khaki. This war of terror is carried out in 
the name of the British people. THIS IS A SLANDEROUS LIE. The 
British Imperialist Campaign in Ireland is waged only to safeguard the fat 
profits of a few rich pigs and power crazy politicians. 

We warn all unemployed brothers and sisters. 

Do not be fooled by the army recruiting campaign. An army 
career isn’t fun in the sun and learning a useful trade, if you join you'll 
be trained in Belfast, Derry and all the other working class ghettos in 
Northern Ireland to murder and brutalise ordinary working class people. 
The training will come in useful when the boss class sends the troops into 
Clydeside, Merseyside, Tyneside, Birmingham, London and all the work- 
ing class districts throughout Britain. To any unemployed worker thinking 
of joining up we ask you one question: 


—WHICH WAY WILL YOU POINT YOUR GUN WHEN THE 
OFFICERS ORDER YOU AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE OF YOUR OWN TOWN?.. 


Who will you shoot when your parents, brothers and sisters are in 
sight of your gun? 

The British boss class has lined its pockets with the accumulated 
profits of 700 years of exploitation of the Irish working people. 

Now they are killing to defend these profits. 


THE ANGRY BRIGADE ADVISES THE BRITISH RULING 
CLASSES TO GET OUT OF IRELAND AND TAKE THEIR 
PUPPETS (LYNCH, FAULKNER, ETC) WITH THEM. 


ANGRY BRIGADE 
MOONLIGHTER’S CELL 
POINT YOUR GUN 


THIRTEENTH COMMUNIQUE [unnumbered] 


The Angry Brigade bombing of Chris Bryant’s home in 
Birmingham has brought attention to the activities of the Bryant building 
combine. 

For two weeks workers on a Bryant site have been on strike de- 
manding a flat rate of one pound an hour and the end of “the lump’—a 
pool of self-employed non-union men available for hire. 

The blast badly damaged the front of Bryant’s six bedroomed 
house but as with other AB bombings, didn’t hurt anyone. 

Capitalism is a vicious circle. 

People’s sweat and blood is used and exploited. They make us pro- 
duce shit... they give us next to nothing while their class pockets huge 
profits... the ruling class... the Bryan of this world. 

Then, when we put the overalls aside, we clean up the muck from 
our faces and we take the boring bus or train home and they suddenly 
transform us into consumers. In other words when we are not working 
they make us buy... the same shit we produced. The miserable wage packet 
they gave us they make us spend on useless food, on machines specially de- 
signed to break down and on houses we know look and feel like prisons. 

Prisons we helped build. And paid (more specifically promised to 
pay over the next twenty years for we never have enough dough to pay for 
a house or a car or anything for that matter -- they have to exploit us even 
more by making us pay interest) for them. We build the prisons and then 
we live in them. We produce shit and then we eat it. 

Producers of shit—consumers of shit. 

There are many of our brothers and sisters inside. An old revo- 
lutionary once called prisons “an occupational hazard.’ A hazard which 
may hit any person who chooses to take a action. But to lose a finger, a 
limb, your lungs—any accident at work—this too is an occupational haz- 
ard, Look at the safety precautions on Bryant’s sites—none at all. Not only 
a limb but your life. So what’s the bloody difference? 

Chris Bryant made £1,714,857 profit last year—a 25 per cent 
rise on 1969. He does it by a cocktail of high society, high finance and 
a lot of corruption. He has clinched his deals for the redevelopment of 
Birmingham on the golf courses of Solihull with Corporation Councillors. 
The Councillors oblige by charging high rents on the Council estates— 
like Chelmsley Wood—to pay high prices to Bryant for his contracts. 
Now he’s buying up land around Solihull to sell to the same Council who 
will give him the contracts to develop it, with our money. No one should 
be conned that the Birmingham Mail is anything other than the Bryant 


broadsheet either. A man who lives in a mock Tudor village (“Windways,’ 
Jacobean Road, Knowle) doesn’t have to worry about the next HP install- 
ment, doesn’t have to nick a can of paint from work to make his house 
look decent, doesn’t have to worry about draughts. (But today... did we say 
Windways?) We'll hit million for million... We'll follow him from Tudor 
village to Tudor village. 

25 years we've waited in Birmingham for a building strike. Bryant 
hit us and bullied us with the lump. By hitting Bryant we're hitting the 
lump too. The Woodgate Valley stands for class solidarity and Revolution. 
The Workers have taken their stand. Sabotage in the place of work is a 
reality. The bosses are beginning to feel the undiluted power of the people. 
The people are hitting back. 

The Brigade is hitting back. 

Now we are too many to know each other. 

Yet we recognise all those charged with crimes against property as 
our brothers and sisters. The Stoke-Newington 6, the political prisoners in 
Northern Ireland are all prisoners of the class war. 

We are not in a position to say whether anyone person is or isn’t a 
member of the Brigade. All we say is: the Brigade is everywhere. 

Without any Central Committee and no hierarchy to classify 
our members, we can only know strange faces as friends through their 
actions. 

We love them, we embrace them as we know others will. Other 
cells, sections, groups. 

Let ten men and women meet who are resolved on the lighten- 
ing of violence rather than the long agony of survival; from this moment 
despair ends and tactics begin. 

Power to the people. 


THE BRIGADE IS ANGRY 
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